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Officers and residents outside a Bronx precinct station on Wednesday after an officer, Miosotis Familia, was shot and killed. 


Police Officer Is ‘Murdered for Her Uniform’ at Post in the Bronx 


By BENJAMIN MUELLER 
and AL BAKER 

On a corner in the Bronx 
strained by steady rancor over 
unsolved crimes, and distrust of 
the police, Officer Miosotis Fa- 
milia was a balm. 

She had earned a reputation as 
“a good policewoman” in the short 
time she was assigned to an R.V.- 
style police command post at East 
183rd Street and Morris Avenue, 
two miles north of Yankee Sta- 
dium, a longtime resident, Roma 
Martinez, said. She waved hello; 
she spoke Spanish. 

But long before she arrived, a 
hostility toward law enforcement 
personnel was building in Alexan- 


der Bonds, who had been in and 
out of prisons and jails for 15 years 
and was slipping into severe men- 
tal illness. Last year he warned in 
a Facebook video that he would 
not back down if he encountered 
police officers on the streets: “I 
got broken ribs for a reason, son. 
We gonna shake.” 

His girlfriend called 911 on Tues- 
day night and told the police that 
Mr. Bonds “was acting in a manic, 
depressed state — paranoid,” a 
law enforcement official said. 
When officers arrived, he had 
gone. 

About three hours later, with 
Fourth of July fireworks still go- 
ing off, Mr. Bonds strode up to Offi- 
cer Familia’s command post and 
fired a .38-caliber revolver 



NEW YORK POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Officer Familia was a 12-year 
veteran of the police force. 


through a window, killing her with 
a bullet to the head. She was the 
first female New York Police De- 
partment officer killed in the line 
of duty since the Sept. 11 attacks, 


and only the third female officer 
killed in a combat-type encounter 
in the department’s history. 

The New York City police com- 
missioner, James P. O’Neill, said in 
a message to officers that she was 
“assassinated without warning, 
without provocation, in a direct at- 
tack on police officers assigned to 
safeguard the people of New York 
City.” And once again the city was 
plunged into mourning over a tar- 
geted police killing that appeared 
to result in part from a swirl of 
mental illness and anger at the po- 
lice, two and a half years after a 
man with a similar history fatally 
shot two officers through their pa- 
trol car windows. 

In the command post around 
Continued on Page A16 


Going Electric, 
Volvo Declares 
Gas Is the Past 
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The industrial view at a beach in Corpus Christi, Tex., where crude exports are spurring a boom. 


U.S. Oil Exports, Once Banned, Are Now a Boon 


By JACK EWING 

Volvo Cars on Wednesday be- 
came the first mainstream au- 
tomaker to sound the death knell 
of the internal combustion engine, 
saying that all the models it intro- 
duces starting in 2019 will be ei- 
ther hybrids or powered solely by 
batteries. 

The decision is the boldest com- 
mitment by any major car com- 
pany to technologies that cur- 
rently represent a small share of 
the total vehicle market but are in- 
creasingly viewed as essential to 
combating climate change and ur- 
ban pollution. 

While most major automakers 
offer hybrids and battery-pow- 
ered options, none of them have 
been willing to forsake cars pow- 
ered solely by gasoline or diesel 
fuel. On the contrary, United 
States automakers have 
continued to churn out S.U.V.s and 
pickup trucks, whose sales have 
surged because of relatively low 
fuel prices. 

Yet Volvo’s move may be the lat- 
est sign that the era of the gas guz- 
zler is slowly coming to an end. 
Tesla, which makes only limited 
numbers of electric cars, sur- 
passed Ford and General Motors 
this year in terms of stock market 
value, despite making signifi- 
cantly fewer cars than those auto- 
motive giants — a clear indication 
of where investors think the in- 
dustry is headed. 

“Our customers are asking 
Continued on Page A10 


By CLIFFORD KRAUSS 

CORPUS CHRISTI, Tex. — In a 
twist that would have been un- 
thinkable only two years ago, the 
oil tanker that arrives in China to- 
day may be carrying crude that 
left the South Texas port of Corpus 
Christi instead of Saudi Arabia. 

Chinese drivers most certainly 
don’t care where their fuel comes 
from, but the export of American 
crude oil to dozens of countries 
over the last year is the latest 
chapter in a remarkable turn- 
around for the American oil and 
gas industry, about the only good 
news in three years of plummet- 


Industry Sees Remedy 
for Slumping Prices 


ing commodity prices, bankrupt- 
cies and layoffs. 

For 40 years it was virtually im- 
possible to sell American oil to any 
country except Canada because of 
an export ban that was a bedrock 
of United States energy policy. 
The Obama administration slowly 
loosened the ban and Congress fi- 
nally ended it in late 2015 in a com- 
promise that also extended tax 
credits for renewable energy. 


Oil exports grew slowly through 
most of 2016, but this year there 
has been a surge reaching 1.3 mil- 
lion barrels a day — roughly 15 
percent of domestic production — 
which even at today’s depressed 
prices is worth more than $1.5 bil- 
lion a month. 

That may be only the beginning. 
In a test a few weeks ago, the 
French-flagged supertanker 
Anne, empty but capable of hold- 
ing more than two million barrels 
of oil, docked safely at Occidental 
Petroleum’s year-old export ter- 
minal here. The docking of the 
1,093-foot vessel, larger than any 
tanker to come into port previ- 
Continued on Page A12 


NEWS ANALYSIS 

First Strike 
Is Option Few 
Can Stomach 


Attacking North Korea 
Would Risk Grim Toll 


By MOTOKO RICH 

SEOUL, South Korea — The 
standoff over North Korea’s 
nuclear program has long been 
shaped by the view that the 
United States has no viable mili- 
tary option to destroy it. Any 
attempt to do so, many say, 
would provoke a brutal counter- 
attack against South Korea too 
bloody and damaging to risk. 

That remains a major con- 
straint on the Trump administra- 
tion’s response even as North 
Korea’s leader, Kim Jong-un, 
approaches his goal of a nuclear 
arsenal capable of striking the 
United States. On Tuesday, the 
North crossed a threshold, test- 
ing an intercontinental ballistic 
missile that analysts said had the 
potential to hit Alaska. 

Over the years, as it does for 
potential crises around the 
world, the Pentagon has drafted 
and refined multiple war plans, 
including an enormous retalia- 
tory invasion and limited pre- 
emptive attacks, and it holds 
annual military exercises with 
South Korean forces based on 
them. 

On Wednesday, the Trump 
administration made a point of 
threatening a military response. 
Gen. Vincent K. Brooks, com- 
mander of the American forces 
that conducted a missile exercise 
with South Korea, said the 
United States had chosen “self- 
restraint” with the North. Nikki 
R. Haley, the American ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations, said 
her country’s “considerable 
military forces” were an option. 
“We will use them if we must, but 
we prefer not to have to go in 
that direction,” she told the Secu- 
rity Council. 

But the military options are 
more grim than ever. 

Even the most limited strike 
risks staggering casualties, be- 
cause North Korea could retali- 
ate with the thousands of artil- 
lery pieces it has positioned 
along its border with the South. 
Though the arsenal is of limited 
range and could be destroyed in 
days, the United States defense 
secretary, Jim Mattis, recently 
warned that if North Korea used 
it, it “would be probably the 
Continued on Page A7 


TALKS WITH PUTIN 
POSE MAIN RISKS 
OF TRUMP’S TRIP 


AIDES EXPRESS UNEASE 


Structured Meeting May 
Minimize Potential 
Pitfalls for U.S. 


By JULIE HIRSCHFELD DAVIS 
and GLENN THRUSH 

WARSAW — President Trump 
arrived in Europe on Wednesday 
for three days of diplomacy that 
will culminate in a meeting with 
President Vladimir V. Putin of 
Russia, which has the potential for 
global repercussions and political 
fallout back home. 

Even his top aides do not know 
precisely what Mr. Trump will de- 
cide to say or do when he and Mr. 
Putin meet face to face on Friday 
on the sidelines of the Group of 20 
economic summit gathering in 
Hamburg, Germany. And that is 
what most worries those advisers 
as well as officials across his ad- 
ministration as Mr. Trump begins 
his second foreign trip as presi- 
dent, stopping first in Warsaw to 
give an address on Thursday and 
then heading to Hamburg. 

The highly anticipated conver- 
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A tin mug depicting the Amer- 
ican and Russian presidents. 


sation with Mr. Putin is in many 
ways a necessity, given the critical 
disputes separating the United 
States and Russia. But it also 
poses risks for Mr. Trump, who 
faces a web of investigations into 
his campaign’s possible links to 
Russia, as well as questions about 
his willingness to take on Moscow 
for its military aggression and 
election meddling on his behalf. 
The air of uncertainty about the 
meeting is only heightened by the 
president’s propensity for unpre- 
dictable utterances and awkward 
Continued on Page A8 


Red States and Blue Cities: 

A Partisan Battle Intensifies 


By EMILY BADGER 


At a time when Democrats are 
locked out of power from the 
White House, both chambers of 
Congress, the majority of gover- 
nor’s offices and three-fifths of the 
country’s state houses, their ideas 
at least have one reliable outlet. 
Democrats still control most of the 
country’s biggest cities. 

Even that power center, though, 
is increasingly under attack. 

In the last few years, Republi- 
can-controlled state legislatures 
have intensified the use of what 
are known as pre-emption laws, to 
block towns and cities from adopt- 
ing measures favored by the left. 
The states aren’t merely overrul- 
ing local laws; they’ve walled off 
whole new realms where local 
governments aren’t allowed to 
govern at all. 

The pattern has worsened a dif- 
ferent kind of partisan war be- 
yond Washington, where the po- 
litical divide cuts not just across 
the aisle, but across different 
levels of government. As stand- 
offs between red states and blue 
cities grow more rancorous, the 
tactics of pre-emption laws have 


become personal and punitive: 
Several states are now 
threatening to withhold resources 
from communities that defy them 
and to hold their elected officials 
legally and financially liable. 

“There are all sorts of legiti- 
mate ways we can divide power,” 
said Nestor Davidson, a law pro- 
fessor at Fordham. But if local offi- 
cials risk personal fines, lawsuits 
and lost wealth for their communi- 
ties over policy disagreements, he 
said, that changes the rules of the 
game. “That has the potential to 
change what it means to be a gov- 
ernment official, to change what it 
means to elect people.” 

States have banned local ordi- 
nances on minimum wage in- 
creases, paid sick days and lesbi- 
an, gay, bisexual and transgender 
rights. They’ve banned “sanctu- 
ary cities.” They’ve even banned a 
number of bans (it’s now illegal for 
Michigan cities to ban plastic 
bags, for Texas towns to ban 
fracking). 

A law passed in Arizona last 
Continued on Page A13 


INTERNATIONAL A4-10 

Designing Homes for the Poor 

A Vietnamese architect has designed 
portable, easy-to-build prefab homes 
with a starting price of $1,500. PAGE A4 

Feud in Persian Gulf Worsens 

Four Arab nations have stepped up 
criticism of Qatar after it ignored their 
ultimatum on 13 demands. PAGE A4 


NATIONAL All-14 

Rise of a Hateful Symbol 

Nooses have been found recently at 
schools, museums and, in the latest 
incident, the U.S. Mint. PAGE All 

Tricky Balance in Peace Corps 

The president’s bluster can pose a 
challenge for volunteers who strive to 
remain nonpartisan. PAGE A13 


NEW YORK A15-17 

Hobby Lobby’s Ancient Loot 

Under a deal with prosecutors, Hobby 
Lobby, the crafts chain, must return 
thousands of artifacts from Iraq, includ- 
ing ancient cuneiform tablets. PAGE A17 


BUSINESS DAY Bl-8 

Trump vs. CNN 

Jeff Zucker and CNN are in the middle 
of an unlikely public battle with the 
leader of the free world. page bi 

Nursing Home Troubles Recur 

Nursing homes forced to undergo the 
strictest federal scrutiny often slide 
back into providing poor care. PAGE Bl 


THURSDAY STYLES Dl-6 

On the Cutting Edge 

A special Up Next column focuses on 
nine up-and-coming artists, designers, 
chefs, models and photographers — all 
New York City transplants. PAGE Dl 



SPORTSTHURSDAY BIO-15 

Acceptance, 4,500 Miles Later 

Soccer players Bianca Sierra, left, and 
Stephany Mayor left Mexico for Iceland 
after coming out as a couple, page bio 

Advantage: Flying Ants 

The eager insects swarmed the courts 
at Wimbledon, sometimes appearing to 
overwhelm players. PAGE B13 


ARTS Cl-8 

Summer Weekend Onstage 

Jesse Green traveled to Massachusetts 
to take in three plays and found they 
touch on a similar theme. PAGE Cl 

‘Carmen as Psychotherapy 

Dmitri Tcherniakov has boldly rewrit- 
ten Bizet’s classic opera for a staging at 
the Aix Festival in France. PAGE Cl 


EDITORIAL, OP-ED A18-19 

Gail Collins PAGE A19 
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Taylor Dumpson, American University student body president and an apparent target of nooses. 


Nooses on the Fourth of July 


By SHERYL GAY STOLBERG 

The tip came in via email — tips@ny- 
times.com — with a troubling subject line: 
“Hanging Noose Found Inside Employee 
Work Area U.S. Mint Philadelphia.” Marc 
Lacey, The New York Times’s national 
editor, forwarded it to me. “Let’s do some- 
thing on all these nooses,” he wrote. 

As a national correspondent for The 
Times, based in Washington, I tend to 
write about social issues, from abortion to 
transgender rights to race relations. Marc 
and I had both noticed a few news stories 
about people discovering nooses — notably 
at the National Museum of African Ameri- 
can History and Culture — and had been 
thinking of a way to write a broader story. 

At the same time, I had been following a 
seeming uptick in the activities of the Ku 
Klux Klan. Last month, I got a call from an 
Alabama gay rights activist I know; he 
sounded rattled as he told me about K.K.K. 
members who showed up, fully outfitted in 
white hoods and robes, at a gay pride 
parade in Florence, a small city known for 
tolerance. And I was aware that the K.K.K. 
is planning a rally in Charlottesville, Va., 
this weekend. 

Often, tips don’t pan out. But this one, 
which was clear and detailed, pushed us 
into action. “Noose was found in employee 
work area that is restricted to the general 
public,” the tipster began. “The Mint has 
video footage of the incident, but will not 
show employees.” 

The email ended with a word of caution: 
“Just know that your contacting Treasury 
public affairs will make them very nervous 
and evasive.” 

It was Monday July 3 — not a good day 
to track down people in Washington, most 
of whom had taken the day off to stretch 
Independence Day into a four-day week- 
end. I reached out to the office of the Mint 
workers’ union, which seemed to be closed 
for the long holiday. And I called the Treas- 
ury Department; despite the tipster’s 
caution, the spokeswoman confirmed the 
episode, but would say very little about it. 

I spent the day trying to find scholars, 
advocates and people who had been af- 


fected by this rash of noose incidents — 
Taylor Dumpson, who had been an appar- 
ent target of nooses at American Univer- 
sity, responded to a Facebook message I 
sent — and then went home. I planned to 
write the piece Tuesday morning before 10 
a.m., when I was due at our neighborhood 
pool to set up for the annual Fourth of July 
cookout. 

The first draft left Marc, my editor, 
yearning for a little more detail about what 
happened inside the Mint. So while I went 
to the pool for cookout duty our ace re- 
searcher Kitty Bennett managed to find a 
cellphone number for Rhonda Sapp, the 
president of the Mint workers’ union. My 
colleague Caitlin Dickerson, on duty for the 
holiday called her. She provided the vivid 
details, which had been captured on sur- 
veillance footage — a white coin maker 
had marched across the factory floor car- 
rying a rope, which he fashioned into a 
noose and dropped on an African-Ameri- 
can colleague’s workstation — that made 
the story all the more disturbing. 

The reporting involved in getting the 
story wasn’t difficult, but it was deeply 
troubling. The most upsetting moment 
came during my interview with Ms. Dump- 
son, who is 21 and the first black woman to 
become president of the American Univer- 
sity Student Government Association. 
Nooses with bananas dangling from them, 
apparently aimed at her, were strung up on 
her first day in office; Ms. Dumpson told 
me she was so busy doing interviews and 
responding to concerns of other students 
that she didn’t process what happened 
until days later. 

“I went into a panic mode,” she told me. 
“When there’s a hurricane or a tornado, 
they always tell you to get in a hallway 
between two walls, crouch down, turn the 
lights off — that was my immediate reac- 
tion. I was concerned for my safety. I 
closed all the blinds, closed the doors, 
everything was dark, and I just sat in the 
hallway crying.” 

Those words were not included in my 
story which appears on Page All of today’s 
paper. I hope whoever strung those nooses 
reads them here. 
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THE DAILY 360 

In 360 degrees, discover Busan’s 
fish auction and Jagalchi market, 
among the largest in South Korea 
and East Asia, nytimes.com/ 
thedaily360 



VIDEO 

In the latest installment of the 

Anatomy of a Scene series, the 
director Bong Joon-ho narrates a 
sequence from his new film 
“Okja,” which tells the story of a 
girl and her large, unusual pet. 
nytimes.com/video 



AUDIO 

On this week’s Modern Love 
podcast, the actress Jayne Atkin- 
son (“House of Cards”) reads Ann 
Bauer’s story about her autistic 
son’s crime, nytimes.com/ 
modernlove 



CONFERENCE 

How do the greatest cities suc- 
ceed? On July 10-11, The New York 
Times will host Cities for Tomor- 
row, a conference for urban deci- 
sion-makers. Hosted by Times 
journalists, the event features 
speakers addressing what will 
shape the urban environments of 
the future. Apply to attend at 
nytcitiesfortomorrow.com. 
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IN CUBA, BASEBALL PROVIDES SOLACE 
TO ANXIOUS PEOPLE 


Howard W. French, a longtime foreign correspondent for The Times, explored how a 
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political tensions between the two nations, writing, “Cuba clings to the role of a feisty and 
pious David versus an arrogant Goliath.” Ranked among the world’s top baseball teams, 
Cuba used its athletic prowess to rally national pride — and a gold-medal Olympic finish 
that year, the first in which baseball was an official category. (The U.S. didn’t place.) 
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Of Interest 

NOTEWORTHY FACTS FROM TODAY’S PAPER 


The estimated number of displaced 
people worldwide — 65.6 million 
last year — is the highest since the 
aftermath of World War II. 

Architects Turn Talents to Designing Homes 
For the Poor A4 

• 

Clubfoot, a birth defect in which 
one or both feet are turned inward, 
is common: About one in 800 is 
born with it worldwide (including 
the Olympian athletes Mia Hamm 
and Kristi Yamaguchi). 

In a Remote Village, Witnessing Miracles A19 

• 

Most of the veterans serving in 
Congress are Republicans; just three 
of the 13 veterans in this years House 
freshman class are not. 

Democrats Court Military Veterans to Run 
For Seats in the House A12 


JASON POLAN 

In South Korea, a person could get 
married and honeymoon in Samsung 
hotels; have her baby delivered in 
a Samsung hospital; take him to a 
Samsung amusement park; send 
him to a Samsung university; and 
stock her Samsung apartment with 
Samsung home appliances bought 
with a Samsung credit card. 

Near North Korea, Tech Helps Pierce Secrecy B7 


Honore de Balzac’s 1837 novel 
“Cesar Birotteau” is based on the 
true story of a celebrity Parisian 
perfumer who loses his fortune 
in real estate speculation. 

A Reimagined French Luxury Empire D2 
• 

The Mexican soccer federation has 
racked up more than $100,000 in 
penalties from FIFA for ignoring the 
homophobic chants of fans. 

A Long Journey to an Island Oasis BIO 
• 

According to military analysts, a 
ballistic missile is considered an 
intercontinental ballistic missile 
(ICBM) when its range is greater 
than 5,500 kilometers, or about 
3,420 miles. 

After North Korea Tests a Missile, 

The U.S. Seeks Sanctions and Hints at War A6 



The Conversation 


Spotlight 


FOUR OF THE MOST READ, SHARED AND DISCUSSED POSTS ADDITIONAL REPORTAGE AND REPARTEE 

FROM ACROSS NYTIMES.COM FROM OUR JOURNALISTS 


1. In North Korea, 'Surgical Strike' Could Spin 
Into 'Worst Kind of Fighting’ 

Most commenters were persuaded by Motoko Rich’s assess- 
ment that Kim Jong-un may be sowing global disaster, the 
subject of Wednesday’s most read article. “I’m sure Dennis 
Rodman told him as much on his last visit,” one said. 

2. Senate Republicans Lay Low on the Fourth, Or Face 
Single-Minded Pressure 

On a day many spent shooting fireworks, Republicans, 
spooked by bad publicity surrounding their health care pro- 
posals, quietly went to ground. As one commenter put it: 
“When you have to skip 4th of July parades to avoid your 
constituents, it’s time for a little personal reflection.” 

3. Trudeau Visits Ireland to Discuss Trade, But Host’s 
Socks Steal the Show 

Leo Varadkar, Ireland’s newly elected premier, wore socks 
with images of mounties and maple leaves, apparently in a 
game of footwear one-upsmanship with Canada’s leader, 
Justin Trudeau. Audiences in their respective countries 
formed an outsize segment of the total readership. 


Last week, Melena Ryzik, a culture reporter for The Times, 
joined the actor and comedian Bill Murray, the cellist Jan 
Vogler and friends for a TimesTalk to discuss their collabora- 
tion on the forthcoming recording, “New Worlds,” to be re- 
leased this September, and on a concert the following month at 
Carnegie Hall. Mr. Murray and Mr. Vogler performed music 
and answered questions from Ms. Ryzik and from the audi- 
ence. A lightly edited excerpt follows. 

Melina Ryzik Bill, you’ve been musical since you were 

a kid, too, right? 


Bill Murray Yes, I was in a rock-’n’-roll band in high 
school called the Dutch Masters. We weren’t Dutch, 
and we weren’t masters. It was basically a cover band, 
and I was a singer. I sang on “Saturday Night Live,” I 
did bad singing. 


Melina Ryzik Is it harder to do bad singing when you 
can sing? 


Bill Murray There’s bad singers, and then there’s guys 
that are doing bad singing. You’ve got to be pretty 
good to do bad singing. My bad singing is right up 
there. I was proud of that work, it wasn’t easy. 


Audience Member What made you decide to go into 
music as an alternative to being in the cinema? 
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4. In Neanderthal DNA, 

Signs of a Mysterious Human Migration 

Humanity’s migration out of Africa occurred about 200,000 
years earlier than previously believed, and many on Face- 
book quickly ascribed political meaning to the discovery. “In 
today’s world, we penalize people for doing what we have 
been doing for thousands of years,” one wrote. 


Bill Murray Well, the cinema is perfect for me because 
a take in a movie takes about 90 seconds — that is my 
attention span. But something different really happens 
when you sing — it’s not like talking or even telling 
a joke. When you sing, it’s really, you are expressing 
yourself. It is a representation of yourself. I haven’t 
given up movies — it’s just, this was so appealing. 



Quote of the Day 

AFTER NORTH KOREA TESTS A 
MISSILE, THE U.S. SEEKS 
SANCTIONS AND HINTS AT WAR 
A6 


“Self-restraint, which is a choice, is all 
that separates armistice and war.” 

GEN. VINCENT K. BROOKS, commander of United States troops in South Korea, in an 
unusually blunt warning to Pyongyang after it tested its first intercontinental ballistic 
missile on Tuesday. 


The Mini Crossword Here to Help 

BY JOEL FAGLIANO HOW TO SHOP FOR A NEW HOME 



ACROSS 

l Beginning of an idea 

5 Silicon Valley giant whose 
C.E.O. recently resigned 

6 Sauce often used to top fried fish 

7 Forearm bone 

8 River in the Greek underworld 

DOWN 

1 “ has very quick ears to an 

accusation”: Henry Fielding 

2 Ivory’s partner 

3 Kick back 

4 Hospital test that’s tough 
for claustrophobics 

6 Vienna’s land: Abbr. 
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Looking to move? When choosing a neigh- 
borhood, focus on some key factors: 

Where can you afford a home? What is the 
length of your commute? Do you want to 
be near good schools? Once you’ve deter- 
mined where you’d like to live, it’s time to 
start shopping. Here are a few tips. 

Comparison shop. 

Start browsing websites like nytimes.com/ 
realestate, Realtor.com and Zillow, to see 
the homes available. Setting up alerts on 
these sites based on your criteria can help 
automate some of the work. Many sites 
offer useful data that can help determine if 
a property is overpriced or has been lan- 
guishing on the market. 

Make some visits. 

Narrow your preferences by attending 
open houses. If there’s a crowd at one, you 
may also gain insight from other 
attendees’ questions and comments. When 
you have a better sense of what you want, 
line up private showings with real estate 
agents, so you can take your time without 
the pressure of competing buyers. If you 
can, schedule the showing for the week 
before the open house, so you can use the 
open house for your second visit. 

During your tour, open the closets to 
check the storage space. Pull back the 
curtains to consider the view. Walk 
through the backyard and consider the 
maintenance needed to keep it in shape. 
And ask a lot of questions: How far is the 
home from trains and buses? Why do the 
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sellers want to move? When were the last 
improvements? How much do utilities 
cost? Have any offers already been made? 

Find a real estate broker. 

You can find homes for sale on your own, 
but good brokers can help you make 
sounder decisions and guide you through 
the process. They can also get you access 
to homes before they may be listed online. 

Look for a broker who has a track 
record working with buyers in your situa- 
tion, and who responds promptly. Keep in 
mind that the broker’s commission, 
typically 5 to 6 percent split with the sell- 
er’s broker, will ultimately come out of the 
sale proceeds. So although you may not be 
paying your agent directly, expect the fee 
to be a part of the list price. And remem- 
ber: your broker works for you, but he or 
she doesn’t get paid unless you buy a 
home. 

For more home-buying tips, look for 
“How to Buy a Home” at nytimes.com/guides. 
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Architects Turn Talents to Designing Homes for the Poor 


By MIKE IVES 

BA VI, Vietnam — Just below a 
hilltop pagoda, steel frames the size of 
two-car garages were popping up on a 
bluff that overlooked a valley of elec- 
tric-green rice paddies. 

They were prefabricated homes 
designed by the Vietnamese architect 
Vo Trong Nghia, and the construction 
team said it was impressed by the 
speed of its own handiwork: nearly one 
frame hoisted per hour, including 
smoke breaks, and largely without 
power tools. 

“Looks like Legos, and it’s easy to 
install,” said Nguyen Due Trung, a 
project supervisor. 

“Much easier than building a normal 
house,” one of the workers, Le Van 
Dung, said between drags of a 
cigarette. Far cheaper, too: a small 
fraction of the $35,000 that he said it 
would cost to build a home in his north- 
ern Vietnamese village. 

Known as “S Houses,” these prefab 
structures going up here in Ba Vi, about 
30 miles from Vietnam’s capital, Hanoi, 
are iterations of a prototype that Mr. 
Nghia has been honing since about 
2013. They will serve as the living quar- 
ters for a new Buddhist meditation 
center. 

But Mr. Nghia says that his plan is to 
mass-manufacture this portable, easy- 
to-assemble design for people in slums, 
remote areas or refugee camps around 
the world, beginning later this year, all 
for the starting price — $1,500 — of 
about two iPhones. 

“We architects always do designs for 
clients with lots of money, but there are 
a lot of needs” in poor communities as 
well, said Mr. Nghia, whose work often 
transposes Japanese-style minimalism 
to a Southeast Asian context. His staff 
says it is fielding preliminary inquiries 
from prospective buyers as far away as 
Peru, Nigeria, Vanuatu, Yemen, Iraq 
and Syria. 

Mr. Nghia, 40, said that the S House 
was designed to last at least 30 years 
and to withstand severe tropical storms 
like the ones his “super poor” family 


once experienced in their central Viet- 
namese farming village. “That’s really 
important,” he said. Otherwise, vil- 
lagers will “spend their lives building 
houses over and over and over.” 

Mr. Nghia is the latest high-profile 
architect to design an inexpensive, 
prefabricated home as an antidote to 
urban sprawl, mass displacement or 
natural disasters. Experts say the S 
House is one of several “humanitarian” 
or “social” architecture projects world- 
wide that highlight a rising social con- 
sciousness in the profession at a mo- 
ment when the estimated number of 
displaced people worldwide — 65.6 
million last year — is the highest since 
the aftermath of World War II. 

Some of these projects are recog- 
nized as much for their form as their 
function. The Japanese architect Shige- 
ru Ban designed shelters from recycla- 
ble paper tubes for victims of violence 
and natural disasters, for example, 
while the Chilean architect Alejandro 
Aravena has pioneered what he calls 
“incremental” social housing projects, 
in which residents buy half of a two- 
story home at a state-subsidized rate 
and complete it when and how they 
can. 

Other designs are known for their 
high-profile sponsors. The Sweden- 
based Better Shelter project, for in- 
stance, partnered with the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refugees 
and the furniture giant Ikea to mass- 
produce an emergency shelter with a 
solar panel, UV-protective roofing and 
siding, and parts that can be individu- 
ally replaced. 

These and other projects have gener- 
ally been well received by design pro- 
fessionals. Mr. Ban and Mr. Aravena 
have both recently won the Pritzker 
Prize, architecture’s top honor, and the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York 
last year selected a Better Shelter unit 
for its permanent collection and fea- 
tured it in an exhibition. 

Some critics say, however, that high- 
profile humanitarian architecture often 
ignores the complexities of housing 


policy and finance, as well as local 
variations in climate, building materials 
and aesthetic tastes. 

Chang Jiat Hwee, an assistant profes- 
sor of architecture at the National Uni- 
versity of Singapore and the author of 
“A Genealogy of Tropical Architecture: 
Colonial Networks, Nature and Techno- 
science,” said the notion of using pre- 
fabricated dwellings to solve housing 
problems in the global South was pio- 
neered by Europeans in the 19 th cen- 
tury and became especially prevalent 
in the 1950s. But the projects have 
tended to fail, then and now, he added, 
because they took a universalist ap- 
proach that ignored local particulars. 

Professor Chang said he wondered if 
the S House project could avoid the 
same pitfalls. “Vo Trong Nghia is a very 
good architect and his firm has de- 
signed some really nice single-family 
houses,” he said. “But I think designing 
a prototype for mass housing presents 
an entirely different set of challenges.” 

Pham Thuy Loan, the vice president 
of the Vietnam National Institute of 


Builders erecting an S 
House, above, a project 
by Vo Trong Nghia Ar- 
chitects that aims to 
provide affordable, 
durable and easily built 
houses. Below, gather- 
ing bricks for a house in 
Ba Vi, Vietnam. 


Architecture, said it might not be prac- 
tical to sell S Houses across much of 
northern Vietnam because people there 
would see a steel-frame design as too 
radical a departure from a traditional 
concrete one. They could perhaps imag- 
ine Mr. Nghia’s creation as “someone 
else’s house,” she said, but not their 
own. 

But people in rural areas of southern 
Vietnam might be amenable because 
some there are less committed to tradi- 
tional aesthetics, Ms. Loan added. The 
S House could also potentially serve as 


temporary housing, she said, for rural 
migrants who work in industrial zones 
near Hanoi. 

Mr. Nghia said the S House would fit 
many different environments, in part 
because its $1,500 frame can be pur- 
chased alone and clad in whatever local 
materials are available. A full package 
would cost between $2,000 and $3,000 
and include steel-lattice walls and a 
corrugated roof. 

The S House is suitable for remote 
areas because no single component 
weighs more than 110 pounds, he said, 
and its design could also be modified to 
suit local conditions — higher ceilings 
for hotter climates, for example, or 
bigger units for communities with 
larger families. 

Mr. Nghia said that he planned to 
scale up production to meet whatever 
demand materializes, either from indi- 
viduals or institutions, and that he 
would offer to sell S Houses to the 
United Nations, at cost, as refugee 
shelters. (The S stands for “strong, 
sustainable and steel.”) 

Meanwhile, he said, he will be watch- 
ing to see how the 38 new S Houses in 
Ba Vi hold up during their first test: an 
eight-week silent meditation course 
that he plans to attend. 

Each house will have a thatch roof, 
four beds and no air-conditioning. “I’ll 
know what the problems are” after so 
much time for reflection, he said, laugh- 
ing. “But I believe it will be really com- 
fortable.” 

On a recent afternoon in Ba Vi, a 
group of Buddhists involved in the 
meditation center project watched as 
construction workers in blue Vo Trong 
Nghia jackets hoisted S House frames 
into place under intense sunshine. 

One member of the group, Nguyen 
Thao, a Buddhist nun from southern 
Vietnam who wore a long maroon robe, 
said she looked forward to staying in 
the S House and would not mind its 
lack of luxurious amenities. 

“It’s good enough for us,” Ms. Thao 
said with a bright smile, “because we 
live a simple lifestyle.” 



Qatar s Gulf Neighbors Vow to Press Blockade After Their Deadline Passes 


By DECLAN WALSH 

DOHA, Qatar — A deadline passed 
and nobody blinked, so now a high- 
stakes geopolitical feud in the Middle 
East looks set to stretch further into the 
summer. 

The confrontation between Qatar and 
its neighbors worsened on Wednesday 
as four Arab nations vowed to press 
ahead with the punishing air, sea and di- 
plomatic blockade they imposed one 
month ago after they accused Qatar of fi- 
nancing terrorism and working too 
closely with Iran. Qatar rejected an ul- 
timatum that expired on Tuesday to 
meet a long list of demands. 

Meeting in Cairo, foreign ministers 
from the four blockading countries — 
Saudi Arabia, Egypt, the United Arab 
Emirates and Bahrain — said they were 
“disappointed” by the response to their 
demands, and stepped up their criticism 
of Qatar, which they say is meddling in 
the affairs of their countries. 


“Qatar’s role as a saboteur can no long- 
er be forgiven,” said Egypt’s foreign min- 
ister, Sameh Shoukry. 

The four countries have issued 13 de- 
mands, including the closing of A1 
Jazeera, Qatar’s influential television 
channel, and, more broadly, the aban- 
donment of Qatar’s foreign policy, which 
includes support for a wide variety of Is- 
lamist factions. 

In London, Qatar’s foreign minister, 
Sheikh Mohammed bin Abdulrahman al- 
Thani, accused his country’s foes of 
“clear aggression” and said Qatar was 
ready for a lengthy standoff, having de- 
veloped new supply routes for food, con- 
struction materials and other imports. 
He singled out Saudi Arabia and the 
Emirates as the main foes of Qatar, ac- 
cusing them of seeking to make it surren- 
der its sovereignty. 

That, he said, “Qatar will never do.” 

The uncompromising statements of- 
fered little hope for a speedy resolution 


to a rift that opened up on June 4 with the 
sudden blockade on Qatar. The crisis has 
worried many Western countries that 
are concerned about critical military, 
business and energy interests, and are 
fearful that the region is tipping into a 
dangerous and unpredictable situation. 

The confrontation on Wednesday 
could have grown even more serious. 
But defying expectations, the ministers 
gathered in Cairo avoided imposing new 
sanctions on Qatar, and instead sought to 
reframe their demands as a series of 
broad principles about combating ex- 
tremism and not destabilizing each oth- 
er’s government. 

Confusion over the United States’ 
stance on the dispute may be exacerbat- 
ing the problem. 

President Trump called leaders on 
both sides of the ill-tempered dispute on 
Sunday, but he has left little doubt that he 
is siding firmly with Qatar’s opponents. 
American officials say that Mr. Trump 


sees the crisis as an opportunity to force 
changes in Qatar’s maverick foreign pol- 
icy, and to bolster his close alliance with 
the rulers of Saudi Arabia and Egypt. In 
Cairo on Wednesday, the ministers 
thanked Mr. Trump for his “firm stance 
on extremism and terrorism.” 

But Mr. Trump is at odds with Secre- 
tary of State Rex W. Tillerson, who has 
relationships with Persian Gulf leaders 
on all sides of the dispute from his time as 
the chief executive of Exxon Mobil, and 
who has been skeptical of the demands 
being pressed by the Saudis and Emi- 
ratis. Another complicating factor is the 
American air base in Qatar, which plays 
a central role in the war against the Is- 
lamic State in Syria and Iraq. 

The tension between Mr. Trump, who 
appears determined to make an example 
of Qatar, and Mr. Tillerson, who has tak- 
en a more pragmatic stance, has hobbled 
efforts by American officials to resolve 
the dispute. Mr. Trump, some officials 


say, seems intent on helping the Saudis 
as they press their demands for action 
against A1 Jazeera and the Muslim 
Brotherhood in Qatar, even if Qatar is un- 
likely to ever agree to them. 

The Saudis and their allies could step 
up the sanctions against Qatar by seek- 
ing to expel it from regional bodies like 
the Gulf Cooperation Council or the Arab 
League, or by forcing banks and other 
businesses in the gulf to choose sides. 

Qatar seems intent on leveraging its 
immense wealth to ride out the storm. On 
Tuesday, it said that it was significantly 
increasing its production of natural gas, 
the fuel that has made it rich, over the 
next five years. 

In Cairo, the blockading countries said 
they would meet in Bahrain soon to con- 
sider their next steps. “Such significant 
decisions cannot be taken swiftly,” said 
the foreign minister of Bahrain, Khalid 
bin Ahmed al-Khalifa. “The decision will 
be taken at the right time.” 
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U.S. Soldier Dies and 2 More Are Wounded 
During Push Against Taliban in Afghanistan 


By MUJIB MASHAL 

KABUL, Afghanistan — An 
American soldier was killed and 
two others were wounded in the 
southern Afghan province of Hel- 
mand, the United States military 
said in a statement on Wednesday. 

Pfc. Hansen B. Kirkpatrick, 19, 
of Wasilla, Alaska, died on Mon- 
day in the Nawa District of Hel- 
mand, the United States military 
said. Capt. Bill Salvin, a spokes- 
man for the military, said that the 
death was the result of indirect 
fire, and that Private Kirkpatrick 
was part of a counterterrorism 
unit that was carrying out a mis- 
sion in Nawa. 

The wounds of the other two sol- 
diers were not considered life- 
threatening, the military said. 

Private Kirkpatrick became the 


Taimoor Shah contributed report- 
ing from Kandahar ; Afghanistan. 


A private is the eighth 
American service 
member killed in the 
country this year. 


eighth American service member 
to die in Afghanistan so far this 
year, according to the site iCasual- 
ties, which tracks military casu- 
alties. 

Around 8,800 American troops 
are now in Afghanistan, serving a 
dual mission of training and advis- 
ing Afghan forces against a re- 
surgent Taliban and carrying out 
counterterrorism missions. Presi- 
dent Trump is expected to an- 
nounce in coming weeks the addi- 
tion of a few thousand more troops 
to the mission as part of a new 


strategy. 

In Helmand, long a center of 
Taliban strength, about 300 Amer- 
ican Marines are advising Afghan 
security forces and trying to pre- 
vent the loss of more territory to 
the insurgents. The insurgents 
have pushed as far as the gates of 
the provincial capital, Lashkar 
Gah, which is protected by a 
heavy belt of security. 

Nawa District, just outside 
Lashkar Gah, fell to the Taliban 
last year, and the Afghan forces 
advised by the Marines have been 
preparing an operation to retake 
the district. 

Officials in Helmand said that 
Private Kirkpatrick died during 
efforts by Afghan commandos, 
supported by American air power 
and Special Operations forces, to 
target Taliban fighters who were 
preparing to launch further at- 
tacks on Lashkar Gah. 

“Over the past three days, a 
joint effort is underway to disrupt 
the momentum of the Taliban in 
Nawa District, because Nawa is 
becoming a growing threat for the 
capital of Helmand,” said Abdul 
Karim Attal, head of the Helmand 
provincial council. 
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Profit Motive Fortifies 
Russia’s Arsenal in Syria 


By ANDREW E. KRAMER 

MOSCOW — The Kremlin is 
bringing a new weapon to the 
fight against the Islamic State mil- 
itant group in Syria, using market- 
based incentives tied to oil and 
mining rights to reward private 
security contractors who secure 
territory from the extremists, 
Russian news outlets have re- 
ported. 

So far, two Russian companies 
are known to have received con- 
tracts under the new policy, ac- 
cording to the reports : Evro Polis, 
which is set to receive profits from 
oil and gas wells it seizes from the 
Islamic State using contract sol- 
diers, and Stroytransgaz, which 
signed a phosphate-mining deal 
for a site that was under militant 
control at the time. 

The agreements, made with the 
Syrian government, are seen as 
incentives for companies affiliat- 
ed with Russian security contrac- 
tors, who reportedly employ 
about 2,500 soldiers in the coun- 
try, to push the Islamic State, also 
known as ISIS or ISIL, out of terri- 
tory near Palmyra, in central Syr- 
ia. 

Most Middle Eastern wars are 
suspected of having some variant 
of this deal, but it is seldom made 
as explicit as in the Russian con- 
tracts. 

“It’s all very simple,” Ivan P. 
Konovalov, director of the Center 
for Strategic Trends Studies, said 
by telephone of the deals, struck 
in December but just recently re- 
ported. “If a company provides se- 


Private security 
contractors receive oil 
and mineral rights. 


curity, then the country getting 
that service should pay. It doesn’t 
matter how the payment is made.” 

In the petroleum deal, Evro Po- 
lis, a corporation formed last sum- 
mer, will receive a 25 percent 
share of oil and natural gas 
produced on territory it captures 
from the Islamic State, the news 
site Fontanka.ru reported. 

The website has a record of ac- 
curately reporting about private 
security companies in Russia, and 
just last month Washington ap- 
peared to corroborate one of its 
earlier reports by imposing sanc- 
tions on a Russian whose activi- 
ties first came to light in the publi- 
cation. 

Fontanka’s latest article on the 
topic, published last week, de- 
tailed how Evro Polis was cooper- 
ating with a shadowy Russian pri- 
vate security group called Wag- 
ner, which American sanctions 
suggest has also provided con- 
tract soldiers to the war in 
Ukraine. 

The deal is distinct from the 
common practice of oil majors and 
other corporations outsourcing 
security in hot spots in the Middle 
East and elsewhere. Under the 
contract, the wells are not just to 
be guarded, but to be captured 
first, the article said. 

“The arrangement returns to 
the times of Francis Drake and 
Cecil Rhodes,” it noted, referring 
to two figures from British history 
whose careers mixed warfare and 
private profit. 

Evro Polis, according to 
Fontanka and public company 
records in Russia, is part of a net- 
work of companies owned by Ev- 
geniy Prigozhin, a St. Petersburg 
businessman close to President 
Vladimir V. Putin and known as 


Hwaida Saad contributed report- 
ing from Beirut , Lebanon , and 
Ivan Nechepurenko from Moscow. 


“the Kremlin’s chef” for his exclu- 
sive catering contracts with the 
administration. His company, 
Concord Catering, also supplies 
food to many of Moscow’s public 
schools, according to Russian 
news reports. 

Journalists have reported that 
Mr. Prigozhin engaged in another 
recent Russian experiment in re- 
storing influence abroad while 
keeping costs down: He set up a 
factory of so-called internet trolls 
in St. Petersburg, an office packed 
with low-paid people posting on- 
line under assumed identities to 
influence public opinion in foreign 
countries, including the United 
States. 

Last month, the Treasury De- 
partment in Washington imposed 
sanctions on Dmitri Utkin, the 
founder of Wagner, the private se- 
curity group the report said would 
capture the Syrian oil and gas 
wells for Evro Polis. Fontanka 
first linked Mr. Utkin to Wagner in 
an article in 2015. 

In the other deal, the Russian 
energy company Stroytransgaz 
won rights to mine phosphate in 
central Syria under the condition 
it secure the mine site, the Rus- 
sian news outlet RBC reported. 

Stroytransgaz, which is major- 
ity owned by another Russian un- 
der United States sanctions, Gen- 
nady Timchenko, signed a deal 
with the Syrian government to re- 
sume mining at the Sharqiya 
phosphate deposit, which was un- 
der Islamic State control at the 
time, RBC reported. Under the 
agreement, an unidentified Rus- 
sian private military contractor 
would guard the site. 

In this instance, however, Rus- 
sian, Iranian and Syrian soldiers 

— rather than private contractors 

— conducted the operations in 
May that expelled Islamic State 
militants from the mining site, 
RBC reported. 

In anticipation of the commer- 
cial payoff, the report said, a Rus- 
sian ship laden with mining equip- 
ment docked at the Syrian port 
city of Tartus, where Russia has a 
naval base, even before the mili- 
tary operation began. 

Russian officials have not com- 
mented publicly on either deal. 

The Russian Energy Ministry 
did not respond to written ques- 
tions about the reported oil and 
gas deal. The owner of Evro Polis 
did not reply to an email sent to an 
address listed on company 
records. 

Asked on a conference call with 
journalists about the Syrian oil 
deal, the Kremlin press secretary, 
Dmitri S. Peskov, said, “We do not 
monitor some entrepreneurial ac- 
tivity” of Russian companies 
abroad. 

Mr. Konovalov, the military ana- 
lyst, said the Syrian government 
was more than willing to strike 
such deals, trading natural re- 
sources for security. 

“They get the better side of this 
contract,” he said. “They get our 
participation in the security sec- 
tor in Syria, which is very valu- 
able.” 

The Fontanka report suggested 
that Russian security contractors 
had already put the agreement to 
work, fighting to expel the Islamic 
State from natural gas fields near 
Palmyra. 

The Russians are training and 
fighting alongside a unit of the 
Syrian Army called ISIS Hunters, 
whose exploits are widely pro- 
moted in the Russian state news 
media. The Fontanka report 
linked to a video filmed from a 
body camera worn by a Russian- 
speaking soldier with ISIS 
Hunters during a firefight in the 
desert. 

“Friendly, don’t shoot!” the sol- 
dier yelled in Russian, apparently 
to other Russian soldiers nearby. 


WONDER OF WOOD 
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Frances president, Emmanuel Macron, leaving after paying his respects at the coffin of Simone Veil in Paris on Wednesday. 


Feminist Leader to Join Revered in Frances Pantheon 


By AURELIEN BREEDEN 

PARIS — Simone Veil, a Holo- 
caust survivor and former health 
minister who championed 
France’s legalization of abortion, 
will be laid to rest in the Pantheon 
alongside dozens of the country’s 
most revered figures, President 
Emmanuel Macron said on 
Wednesday. 

The honor will make Ms. Veil, 
who died last week at 89, one of 
the few women placed in the Pan- 
theon, which holds many of 
France’s greatest politicians, sci- 
entists and writers. 

Mr. Macron made the an- 
nouncement at a ceremony in 
Paris that paid tribute to Ms. Veil 
with military honors. He praised 
her for making France “better and 
more beautiful.” 

“Just as you leave us, Madame, 
please receive the immense 
thanks of the French people to one 
of its much cherished children, 
whose example will never leave 
us,” Mr. Macron said in front of 
Ms. Veil’s coffin, which was 
draped with a French flag at the 
center of the Invalides courtyard. 

Two of Ms. Veil’s sons also 
spoke, praising their mother for 
her feminist and European 
values. The ceremony was at- 
tended by Holocaust survivors, 
politicians and dignitaries. 

Several online petitions calling 
for Ms. Veil’s placement in the 
Pantheon had gathered thou- 
sands of signatures since her 
death, with support from poli- 
ticians across the spectrum. Opin- 
ion polls over the years have rou- 
tinely shown that Ms. Veil was one 
of the most admired figures in 
France. 

Mr. Macron said that Ms. Veil’s 
family had agreed to the place- 
ment in the Pantheon and that she 
would be laid to rest with her hus- 
band, Antoine, who died in 2013. 
French presidents have the pre- 
rogative to name entrants to the 
Pantheon. 

The vast majority of those laid 
to rest in the monument, which 
has an imposing dome overlook- 
ing the Fifth Arrondissement of 
Paris, are men. 

They include Voltaire, the phi- 
losopher and author; Victor Hugo, 
the writer; and Jean Moulin, a 
leader of the French Resistance to 
the Nazis during World War II. 
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Simone Veil during the 1979 European elections. She was the 
first woman to serve as president of the European Parliament. 


There have been calls over the 
last few years to include more 
women. Only four of the nearly 80 
people there today are women. 

In 1907, Sophie Berthelot was 
laid to rest alongside her husband, 
the chemist Marcellin Berthelot, 


but it was not until 1995 that a 
woman — Marie Curie, the re- 
nowned physicist — was placed 
there on her own merits. 

Germaine Tillion and 
Genevieve de Gaulle-Anthonioz, 
two figures of the Resistance who 


A Holocaust survivor 
who died last week 
will be one of the few 
women honored. 


survived the Ravensbriick con- 
centration camp in northern Ger- 
many, were awarded the honor in 
2014 by Frangois Hollande, then 
president. 

Ms. Veil was best known in 
France for championing a 1975 law 
that legalized abortion and that is 
often referred to as the “Veil law.” 
She was also the first woman to be 
chosen as president of the Euro- 
pean Parliament. Born to a Jewish 
family in Nice, she was deported 
during World War II but survived 
the Holocaust. 

“This tribute is your ultimate 
victory on the death camps,” 
Pierre-Frangois Veil, a lawyer and 
one of Ms. Veil’s three sons, said at 
the ceremony on Wednesday. 
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NUCLEAR STANDOFF 


After North Korea Tests a Missile , the U.S. Seeks Sanctions and Hints at War 



By RICK GLADSTONE 
and CHOE SANG-HUN 

UNITED NATIONS - The 
United States toughened its mili- 
tary pressure and invective ag- 
ainst nuclear-armed North Korea 
on Wednesday, conducting a mis- 
sile maneuver with South Korea, 
hinting of a possible return to war 
with the North and proposing 
wider United Nations sanctions 
against “any country that does 
business with this outlaw regime.” 

The American actions came a 
day after North Korea conducted 
a successful test of an interconti- 
nental ballistic missile that ap- 
peared capable of hitting Alaska 
and Hawaii and was described by 
the United States as a “dangerous 
escalation” in what has become a 
crisis for the Trump administra- 
tion. Claiming the test had been 
timed to America’s July 4 holiday, 
North Korea’s leader, Kim Jong- 
un, described the missile as a “gift 
package” to the United States. 

The proposal for broader sanc- 
tions appeared aimed especially 
at China, North Korea’s most im- 
portant trading partner. It was 
part of a vocal public effort by the 
Trump administration to push 
President Xi Jinping of China by 
linking improved American- Chi- 
nese trade relations to solving the 
North Korea problem — and 
threatening worse trade relations 
if China does not help more. 

“There are countries that are al- 
lowing, even encouraging, trade 
with North Korea,” the American 
ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, Nikki R. Haley, told the Se- 
curity Council at an emergency 
session on the North Korean mis- 
sile test. If such countries want 
good trade relations with the 
United States, Ms. Haley said, 
“that’s not going to happen.” 

“We will not look exclusively at 
North Korea,” Ms. Haley said in 
outlining the toughened Ameri- 
can position. “We will look at any 
country that does business with 
this outlaw regime.” 

Ms. Haley did not specifically 
threaten China, but she empha- 
sized that 90 percent of North Ko- 
rea’s trade is with the Chinese and 
that “much of the burden of en- 
forcing U.N. sanctions rests with 
China.” 

She said the United States was 
drafting a Security Council resolu- 
tion that could cut North Korea’s 
access to foreign currency and re- 
strict oil exports to North Korea, 
which are mostly supplied by 
China. 


Rick Gladstone reported from the 
United Nations, and Choe Sang- 
Hunfrom Seoul, South Korea. Mo- 
toko Rich contributed reporting 
from Tokyo, and Eric Schmitt from 
Washington. 


“We will not repeat the inade- 
quate approaches of the past that 
have brought us to this dark day,” 
Ms. Haley said. 

She also raised the possibility of 
using America’s “considerable 
military forces” if necessary, but 
said, “We prefer not to have to go 
in that direction.” 

The chances of Security Council 
approval for such a resolution ap- 
peared dim at best. China and 
Russia, both veto-wielding mem- 
bers of the Council, generally op- 
pose the use of sanctions. 

China’s United Nations ambas- 
sador, Liu Jieyi, did not address 
the sanctions question but called 
North Korea’s missile launch an 
unacceptable and “flagrant vio- 
lation” of other Security Council 
resolutions. He called on all antag- 
onists in the crisis to “exercise re- 
straint, avoid provocative actions 
and belligerent rhetoric.” 

American experts on China and 
North Korea said they saw little 
hope that the Trump administra- 
tion’s pressure tactics would suc- 
ceed with Mr. Xi, who does not 
want to be seen as bullied by the 
United States. 

“I guess this is a way of putting 
pressure on China,” said Bonnie 
Glaser, senior adviser for Asia at 
the Center for Strategic and Inter- 


national Studies in Washington. 
But, she said, “I’m very reluctant 
to say this strategy is going to 
work.” 

Earlier in the day, the top Amer- 
ican general in South Korea said 
“self-restraint” was all that was 
keeping the United States and 
South Korea from going to war 
with the North. 

The unusually blunt warning, 


Drafting a U.N. 
resolution aimed 
largely at China. 


from Gen. Vincent K. Brooks, the 
commander of American troops 
based in Seoul, came as South Ko- 
rea’s defense minister indicated 
that the North’s missile, Hwa- 
song-14, had the potential to reach 
Hawaii. 

“Self-restraint, which is a 
choice, is all that separates armi- 
stice and war,” General Brooks 
said, referring to the 1953 cease- 
fire that halted but never officially 
ended the Korean War. “As this al- 
liance missile live-fire shows, we 


are able to change our choice 
when so ordered by our alliance 
national leaders. 

“It would be a grave mistake for 
anyone to believe anything to the 
contrary.” 

Although doubts remained that 
North Korea had cleared all the 
technical hurdles to make a fully 
functional ICBM, the launch 
prompted Washington and Seoul 
to conduct a joint missile exercise 
off the east coast of South Korea 
on Wednesday. The drill involved 
firing an undisclosed number of 
ballistic missiles into the sea. 

President Moon Jae-in of South 
Korea asked President Trump on 
Tuesday night to endorse the ex- 
ercise, arguing that the allies had 
to respond to the North’s provoca- 
tion with “more than statements,” 
Mr. Moon’s office said. 

The South Korean military said 
the missiles, which had a range of 
about 185 miles, had been fired to 
test the ability to launch “a preci- 
sion strike at the enemy leader- 
ship” in case of war. It did not say 
how far the missiles had traveled. 

Japan’s chief cabinet secretary, 
Yoshihide Suga, said on Wednes- 
day that Japan and the United 
States had agreed to take “specific 
actions to improve our defense 
systems and our ability to deter 


North Korea.” 

Mr. Suga did not say what those 
actions were, but a spokesman for 
Japan’s Defense Ministry said the 
government was considering buy- 
ing ballistic missile defense sys- 
tems from the United States. 

It is looking at the Terminal 
High Altitude Area Defense sys- 
tem, or Thaad, which the United 
States recently deployed in South 
Korea, the spokesman said. An- 
other option, known as Aegis 
Ashore, is similar to what Japan 
already deploys aboard naval 
destroyers. 

The propaganda battle between 
the Koreas escalated on Wednes- 
day, even as Asian stock markets 
appeared to shrug off the latest 
tensions. The North’s leader, Mr. 
Kim, said the missile test had been 
intended to “slap the American 
bastards in their face.” 

South Korea released a comput- 
er-animated video showing mis- 
sile strikes at the heart of Pyong- 
yang, the North Korean capital. 
The video featured an American 
Bl-B bomber and German-made 
Taurus air-to-land cruise missiles. 

Speaking to the South Korean 
National Assembly on Wednes- 
day, the defense minister, Han 
Min-koo, said the Hwasong-14, if 
launched on a standard trajectory, 


could have a range of 4,350 to 
4,970 miles, enough to hit Alaska 
and possibly Hawaii. 

Analysts had said on Tuesday 
that the missile appeared to be ca- 
pable of striking Alaska. Hawaii is 
farther, about 4,780 miles from Ku- 
song, the North Korean town from 
which the missile was fired. 

A ballistic missile is considered 
an ICBM when its range is greater 
than 5,500 kilometers, or about 
3,420 miles, according to military 
analysts. 

But Mr. Han said that, although 
the Hwasong-14 was developed as 
an intercontinental missile, it was 
too early to determine whether 
North Korea had mastered long- 
range missile technology, espe- 
cially the re-entry ability that al- 
lows an ICBM’s warhead section 
to survive the intense heat and de- 
struction of its outer shell as it 
plunges from space through the 
earth’s atmosphere. 

Mr. Han said an ICBM warhead 
section must endure a heat of 
7,000 degrees Celsius, or 12,630 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, while hurtling 
toward earth at a speed of at least 
Mach 21, or 4.5 miles per second. 
The North Korean missile’s maxi- 
mum velocity was “far below” 
that, Mr. Han said, casting doubt 
that it had been put through a 
proper atmospheric re-entry test. 

In Washington, Capt. Jeff Davis, 
a Pentagon spokesman, said that 
commercial airplanes, ships and 
satellites had been put at risk be- 
cause North Korea did not an- 
nounce its missile test ahead of 
time, which would have allowed 
airspace and sea traffic to be 
cleared. 

“We strongly condemn this act 
by North Korea,” Captain Davis 
told reporters at the Pentagon. “It 
is escalatory. It is destabilizing. It 
is also dangerous.” 

The North Korea crisis coinci- 
ded, oddly, with the final negotia- 
tions at the United Nations on a 
draft treaty for a global ban on nu- 
clear weapons. More than 120 
countries have participated in the 
negotiations, which have been 
boycotted by all nuclear-armed 
nations. The final draft is expect- 
ed to be approved on Friday. 

Disarmament advocates at- 
tending the negotiations said the 
crisis was a direct consequence of 
what they called the failure of the 
nuclear-deterrent doctrine, which 
holds that the only way to avoid 
nuclear war is to ensure an attack- 
er’s destruction. 

“North Korea is the genie that’s 
come out of the bottle,” Bill Kidd, a 
Scottish lawmaker who is co-pres- 
ident of Parliamentarians for Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation and Dis- 
armament, said at a news confer- 
ence about the treaty. 


In China, Resolute Leader 
Is Skittish on North Korea 



By JANE PERLEZ 

BEIJING — Xi Jinping, China’s 
leader, is known as the Chairman 
of Everything. He makes deci- 
sions daily on the economy, the 
military, foreign policy, human 
rights and more. 

Yet on North Korea he is stuck. 
A strongman who usually acts 
with precision and boldness, Mr. 
Xi has been reluctant to take on 
the North’s leader, Kim Jong-un, 
ostensibly a Chinese ally, whom 
he privately disparages to West- 
ern leaders as young and reckless. 

The July 4 test of the North’s 
first intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile has raised the question of 
what is China’s red line for its ally, 
and whether the test will force Mr. 
Xi to act decisively against North 
Korea as the Trump administra- 
tion is asking him to do. 

The answer? He will probably 
do little, if anything. 

As much as Mr. Xi disapproves 
of North Korea’s nuclear program, 
he fears even more the end of Mr. 
Kim’s regime, a unified Korea with 
American troops on his border 
and a flood of refugees from the 
North into China. And despite 
North Korea’s missile advance- 
ment on Tuesday, Mr. Xi still has 
some breathing room, Chinese 
military and strategic experts 
said. 

Chinese military experts are as- 
sessing the launch more conserv- 
atively than their American coun- 
terparts, saying they were not 
convinced the missile was ac- 
tually an intercontinental ballistic 
missile. 

“This test may or may not be an 
ICBM,” said Wu Riqiang, associ- 
ate professor of international af- 
fairs at Renmin University. He 
said the missile was “probably un- 
able to hit Alaska.” 

In contrast, American experts 
said the North Koreans had 
crossed a threshold, if only just, 
with a missile that appeared able 
to reach Alaska. While the missile 
traveled only about 580 miles, it 
did so by reaching 1,700 miles into 
space and re-entering the atmos- 
phere, North Korean, South Kore- 
an and Japanese officials said. 


Ye Fei contributed research. 


South Korea’s Defense Ministry 
suggested on Wednesday that the 
North’s missile had the potential 
to reach Hawaii, about 4,780 miles 
from Kusong, the North Korean 
town from where the missile was 
fired, and farther than Alaska. 

On Wednesday, the top Ameri- 
can general in South Korea, Gen. 
Vincent K. Brooks, said that self- 
restraint was all that kept the 
United States and South Korea 
from going to war with the North. 

Mr. Wu said the North’s long- 
range missile capabilities were 
less threatening to China than to 
the United States. China would be 
more concerned if the North had 
tested a short- or medium-range 
ballistic missile, he said. 

China has always considered it- 
self to be less threatened by North 
Korean nuclear capabilities than 
the United States, but it does fear 
American countermeasures, like 
its recent deployment of an an- 
timissile system on South Korean 
soil to deal with the threat from 
the North. South Korea’s new 
president, Moon Jae-in, recently 
suspended deployment of that 
system, and there was no sign af- 
ter the North’s missile launch that 
he was changing that position. 

China may be increasingly frus- 
trated by the North’s behavior, but 
it has never been the target of Mr. 
Kim’s weapons. The United States 
is the North’s declared enemy and 
the ultimate target of its nuclear 
arsenal. 

More worrisome to China than 
the missile advances was the 
prospect of North Korea’s sixth 
test of a nuclear bomb, Mr. Wu and 
other experts said. China’s north- 
east, a depressed area of smaller 
cities and rusted industries, runs 
along the border with North Ko- 
rea, not far from the tests. The nu- 
clear testing site at Punggye-ri in 
North Korea is so close to the Chi- 
nese border that residents in the 
city of Yanji have complained that 
their windows rattled during the 
last several tests. 

When the North tested a nucle- 
ar weapon in September 2016, lo- 
cal residents said they were afraid 
of large-scale leaks of radioactive 
material. Some said they were 
concerned that the North may ac- 
tually use the bomb against China. 


There have been fears in the last 
few years of soil contamination in 
the northeast from the North’s nu- 
clear testing. 

“For China, a sixth nuclear test 
represents a graver threat than an 
ICBM test,” said Feng Zhang, a 
fellow in political science at the 
Australian National University. 
“North Korea’s ICBMs threaten 
the U.S. more than China, but 
North Korea’s nuclear weapons 
and the testing of them near the 
Chinese border are a strategic and 
environmental threat to China.” 

Mr. Wu said, “The missile 
launch just isn’t as pressing for 
China as a nuclear test might be.” 

But no matter the North’s be- 
havior, it would be very difficult 
for Mr. Xi to declare a red line with 
Pyongyang, either officially or un- 
officially, said Cheng Xiaohe, asso- 
ciate professor of international re- 
lations at Renmin University. 

“The ICBM is not a Chinese red 
line — even the U.S. does not draw 
that line clearly and unequivo- 


cally,” Mr. Cheng said. If China did 
draw such a red line, he said, 
“China or the U.S. must automati- 
cally take retaliatory actions,” 
such as Beijing cutting off oil sup- 
plies to North Korea. 

But China cannot afford to 
squeeze the North so hard — by 
cutting off fuel, for example, or ba- 
sic trade — that the country 
destabilizes, sending refugees 
pouring over the border. 

Mr. Xi is at least publicly ex- 
pressing disapproval of North Ko- 
rea’s latest actions. He was in Rus- 
sia visiting President Vladimir V. 
Putin when the North announced 
it had successfully tested an 
ICBM. The two leaders issued a 
joint statement calling for negoti- 
ations that would aim to freeze the 
North’s arsenal in exchange for 
limitations on the American mili- 
tary posture in South Korea. 

Instead of penalizing North Ko- 
rea, China has been calling for 
such negotiations for many 
months, but the Trump adminis- 


tration has declined. 

Beyond cracking down on trade 
between the two nations, Mr. Xi 
holds very few cards against 
North Korea, and he has little 
choice but to rely on a kind of stra- 
tegic hesitation, said a Chinese an- 
alyst of foreign affairs who some- 
times advises the government. 

“Xi as a strategist is facing an 
anguished choice to use up his 
means on Kim Jong-un while hav- 
ing no confidence at all that it 
would be effective,” said the ana- 
lyst, Shi Yinhong, a professor of in- 
ternational relations at Renmin 
University. “What can this strat- 
egist do? A sort of hesitation is un- 
avoidable.” 

Mr. Xi is facing an increasingly 
“determined and decisive” Mr. 
Kim, and he is also confronted by 
an American president who is not 
easy to deal with, Mr. Shi said. “Xi 
and Trump are unable to see eye 
to eye for long, and even if they 
were it would extremely difficult 
to thwart Kim for long,” he said. 


In Washington, Mr. Trump re- 
peated his impatience with Mr. Xi. 
In a post on Twitter on Wednes- 
day, the president said China’s 
trade with North Korea had grown 
by almost 40 percent in the first 
quarter. “So much for China work- 
ing with us — but we had to give it 
a try,” he said. 

It was not clear where Mr. 
Trump got his 40 percent figure. A 
South Korean trade group said on 
Monday that China had imported 
much more iron in the last few 
months than previously. But the 
group also said that the North was 
a long way from making up the 
lost revenues from China shutting 
down its North Korean coal im- 
ports. 

China’s trade with the North 
grew 37.4 percent during the first 
three months of the year, com- 
pared with the same period in 
2016, Chinese trade data released 
in April showed. China said the 
trade grew even as it stopped buy- 
ing North Korean coal. 
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First Strike on North Korea Is Option Seen as Risking Staggering Casualties 





In British Baby’s Case , Catholic Views Aren’t So Clear-Cut 


By DAN BILEFSKY 
and SEWELL CHAN 

LONDON — By inserting itself 
on Sunday into the case of a brain- 
damaged, terminally ill British in- 
fant, the Vatican drew attention to 
the precarious intersection of 
ethics and biomedicine, an area in 
which both theology and regula- 
tion have struggled to keep pace 
with technological advances. 

The infant, Charlie Gard, is on 
life support in a London hospital. 
He has a rare genetic disorder 
that prevents his cells from pro- 
ducing the energy needed to sus- 
tain his organs. He cannot move or 
breathe on his own. 

The hospital has won a series of 
court rulings — the final one was 
last week — allowing it to turn off 
the ventilation and feeding ma- 
chines that keep Charlie alive. 

Charlie’s parents, however, 
have fought a battle to prolong his 
life, maintaining that an ex- 
perimental therapy in the United 
States might possibly save him, 
even though courts have re- 
viewed the evidence and decided 
that terminating life support is the 
only humane option. Although the 
parents, Connie Yates and Chris 
Gard, exhausted their legal ap- 
peals last week, they found new 
allies in Pope Francis and Presi- 
dent Trump, who offered state- 
ments of support. 

“My sense is that Pope Francis 
first objects to the state usurping 
the role of the parents to deter- 


Laurie Goodstein contributed re- 
porting from New York, and Gaia 
Pianigianifrom Rome. 


mine their child’s best interests,” 
0. Carter Snead, a law professor 
at the University of Notre Dame 
and the director of its Center for 
Ethics and Culture, said in an 
email. “Pope Francis believes, 
along with Charlie’s parents, that 
his life — all life — is worth fight- 
ing for, regardless of the presence 
of disability.” 

But John M. Haas, the president 
of the National Catholic Bioethics 
Center in Philadelphia, who has 
counseled dozens of Catholic par- 
ents with children suffering from 
incurable diseases or on life sup- 
port, said the church teaching was 
clear that it was not morally nec- 
essary to provide life-sustaining 
treatment if there was no hope of 
improvement. 

“The poor child is suffering 
from an incurable genetic dis- 
order that can’t be cured, so there 
is no question that there is no mor- 
al obligation to continue interven- 
tion, according to Catholic teach- 
ing,” Mr. Haas said in a phone in- 
terview. “On the other hand, that 
doesn’t mean there is a moral obli- 
gation to stop life support.” 

He added: “It happens not in- 
frequently when loved ones can’t 
let go and continue overzealous 
interventions. I don’t understand 
why the court won’t allow the par- 
ents to take home the child to die.” 

The London hospital, Great Or- 
mond Street Hospital, has de- 
clined to do that, for reasons it has 
not explained. 

The Bambino Gesu pediatric 
hospital in Rome, which is run by 
the Vatican, has offered to care for 
the child, who is 11 months old, 


though it is not clear that it could 
do anything beyond keeping him 
on life support. Italy’s foreign min- 
ister, Angelino Alfano, reiterated 
that offer on Wednesday in a call 
with Britain’s foreign secretary, 
Boris Johnson. 

Dr. Robert D. Truog, a pediatric 
intensive care physician at Boston 
Children’s Hospital and director of 
the Center for Bioethics at Har- 
vard Medical School, said he was 


A debate over how far 
to go to prolong the 
life of a terminally ill 
patient 


troubled by the offer. In his 
decades of experience dealing 
with priests, rabbis and imams ad- 
vising families in the ward, he 
said, none of the major religions 
appeared to support extending 
life at all costs. 

“What worried me about the 
Vatican’s suggestion to take the 
child is that Charlie has irrevers- 
ible brain injury,” Dr. Truog said in 
a phone interview. “They could 
keep the child alive for a period, 
but toward what purpose?” 

The Foreign Office said Mr. 
Johnson saw the matter as a 
“deeply tragic and complex case 
for all involved, and said it was 
right that decisions continued to 
be led by expert medical opinion, 
supported by the courts, in line 


with Charlie’s best interests.” 

It is not the first time the Vati- 
can has intervened in an end-of- 
life case. One of Francis’ 
predecessors, John Paul II, spoke 
out in 2004 about Terri Schiavo, a 
Florida woman who was left in a 
persistent vegetative state after a 
cardiac arrest. After a long legal 
dispute between Ms. Schiavo’s 
husband and her parents, who did 
not agree on what to do, Ms. Schi- 
avo died in 2005. 

As that case made its way 
through American courts, John 
Paul said, “A man, even if seri- 
ously ill or disabled in the exercise 
of his highest functions, is and al- 
ways will be a man, and he will 
never become a ‘vegetable’ or an 
‘animal.’ ” 

His successor, Benedict XVI, af- 
firmed in 2007 that artificial feed- 
ing and hydration are “an ordi- 
nary and proportionate means of 
preserving life” — a clarification 
of church catechism, which 
teaches that it can be legitimate to 
discontinue treatment that is 
“burdensome, dangerous, ex- 
traordinary, or disproportionate 
to the expected outcome.” 

America, a Catholic magazine, 
said in an editorial on Wednesday 
that while “some well-intentioned 
members of the pro-life communi- 
ty reflexively leapt to the defense 
of the Gard family,” they had 
“failed to recognize the nuances of 
Catholic teaching on end-of-life 
care.” The magazine added: 
“When life is valued so highly rel- 
ative to other goods, its pursuit be- 
comes detrimental. In effect, life 
itself becomes an idol.” 


From Page A1 

worst kind of fighting in most 
people’s lifetimes.” 

Beyond that, there is no his- 
torical precedent for a military 
attack aimed at destroying a 
country’s nuclear arsenal. 

The last time the United States 
is known to have seriously con- 
sidered attacking 

NEWS the North was in 
ANALYSIS l" 4 , more than a 

decade before its 

first nuclear test. 
The defense secretary at the 
time, William J. Perry, asked the 
Pentagon to prepare plans for a 
“surgical strike” on a nuclear 
reactor, but he backed off after 
concluding it would set off war- 
fare that could leave hundreds of 
thousands dead. 

The stakes are even higher 
now. American officials believe 
North Korea has built as many as 
a dozen nuclear bombs — per- 
haps many more — and can 
mount them on missiles capable 
of hitting much of Japan and 
South Korea. 

Earlier in his term, President 
Trump tried to change the 
dynamics of the crisis by forcing 
the North and its main economic 
benefactor, China, to reconsider 
Washington’s willingness to start 
a war. He spoke bluntly about the 
possibility of a “major, major 
conflict” on the Korean Peninsu- 
la, ordered warships into nearby 
waters and vowed to “solve” the 
nuclear problem. 

But Mr. Trump has backed off 
considerably in recent weeks, 
emphasizing efforts to pressure 
China to rein in Mr. Kim with 
sanctions instead. 

After all, a pre-emptive Ameri- 
can attack would very likely fail 
to wipe out North Korea’s ar- 
senal, because some of the 
North’s facilities are deep in 
mountain caves or underground 
and many of its missiles are 
hidden on mobile launchers. 

The North has warned that it 
would immediately retaliate by 
launching nuclear missiles. But 
predicting how Mr. Kim would 
actually respond to a limited 
attack is an exercise in strategic 
game theory, with many analysts 
arguing that he would refrain 
from immediately going nuclear 
or using his stockpile of chemical 
and biological weapons to avoid 
provoking a nuclear response 
from the United States. 

Assuming Mr. Kim is rational 
and his primary goal is the pres- 
ervation of his regime, he would 
only turn to such weapons if he 
needed to repel a full-scale inva- 
sion or felt a nuclear attack or 
other attempt on his life was 
imminent, these analysts say. 

But anticipating what the 
North might do with its conven- 
tional weapons in the opening 
hours and days after an Ameri- 
can attack is like trying to de- 
scribe a “very complex game of 
three-dimensional chess in terms 
of tic-tac-toe,” said Anthony H. 
Cordesman, a national security 
analyst at the Center for Stra- 
tegic and International Studies in 
Washington. 

The problem, Mr. Cordesman 
said, is that there are many ways 
and reasons for each side to 
escalate the fighting once it 
begins. 


Su-hyun Lee and Rick Gladstone 
contributed reporting. 


dangerous is how easy it would 
be for either side to take action 
that leads the other to conclude 
an all-out war is imminent and 
escalate the battle. The United 
States and South Korea could hit 
targets besides artillery, includ- 
ing supply lines and communica- 
tion facilities, for example. The 
North could send tanks and 
troops across the border and 
drop special forces into the 
South’s ports. 

Especially perilous would be 
any hint that the United States 
and South Korea were preparing 
a “decapitation” strike against 
the North Korean leadership, 
which could lead a desperate Mr. 
Kim to turn to nuclear or bio- 
chemical weapons. 

Civilian Preparation 

All things considered, analysts 
say, it could take American and 
South Korean forces three to four 
days to overwhelm North Korea’s 
artillery. 

How much damage North 
Korea inflicts in that time de- 
pends in part on South Korea’s 
ability to get people to safety 
quickly. As more of the North’s 
guns are destroyed and people 
take cover, the casualty rate 
would fall with each hour. 

The Nautilus Institute study 
projects 60,000 fatalities in the 
first full day of a surprise artil- 
lery attack on military targets 
around Seoul, the majority in the 
first three hours. Casualty esti- 
mates for an attack on the civil- 
ian population are much higher, 
with some studies projecting 
more than 300,000 dead in the 
opening days. 

The Seoul metropolitan gov- 
ernment says there are nearly 
3,300 bomb shelters in the city, 
enough to accommodate all 10 
million of its residents. In 
Gyeonggi Province, which sur- 
rounds the capital like a dough- 
nut, the provincial government 
counts about 3,700 shelters. 

Many train stations in the region 
double as shelters, and most 
large buildings have under- 
ground parking garages where 
people fleeing artillery attacks 
can seek cover. 

But critics say that the local 
authorities are unprepared for 
the chaos an artillery attack 
would cause and that the public 
is nonchalant about the prospect 
of war. 

The South Korean government 
conducts emergency drills only 
five times a year, and they are 
fairly desultory affairs that last 
about 20 minutes, with people 
hunkering in buildings or stop- 
ping in their cars on the roads 
after sirens go off. Many 
residents have no idea where 
their nearest shelter is. 

Few people keep stockpiles of 
food and water, for example, and 
while the government has indi- 
cated it may buy about 1.8 million 
gas masks for use in the event of 
a chemical attack, that would not 
be nearly enough to protect the 
population. 

“For the first 72 hours,” said 
Nam Kyung-pil, governor of 
Gyeonggi Province, “each indi- 
vidual will have to save their 
own lives or be prepared by 
themselves.” 
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South Korean soldiers in border-straddling Panmunjom. Nearly half of the Souths population lives within 50 miles of the border. 


three to six miles and cannot 
reach the city, analysts say. 

The North has deployed at 
least three systems, though, that 
can reach the Seoul metropolitan 
area: Koksan 170 -millimeter guns 
and 240 -millimeter multiple- 
rocket launchers capable of 
hitting the northern suburbs and 
parts of the city, and 300-millime- 
ter multiple-rocket launchers, 
which may be able to hit targets 
beyond Seoul. 

There are perhaps 1,000 such 
weapons near the Demilitarized 
Zone, many hidden in caves, 
tunnels and bunkers. But under a 
traditional artillery strategy, the 
North would not fire them all at 
once. Instead, it would hold some 
in reserve to avoid giving their 
positions away and to conserve 
munitions. 

How much damage an initial 
attack would inflict depends on 
how many are used and on how 
much of the ordnance explodes. 
In 2010, North Korean forces 
fired about 170 shells at an island 
in the South, killing two civilians 
and two soldiers. Analysts later 
concluded that about 25 percent 
of the North’s shells failed to 
detonate. 

A study published by the Nau- 
tilus Institute for Security and 
Sustainability in 2012 accounting 
for these and other factors such 
as population density concluded 
that the initial hours of an artil- 
lery barrage by the North fo- 
cused on military targets would 
result in nearly 3,000 fatalities, 
while one targeting civilians 
would kill nearly 30,000 people. 

The North could compound the 
damage by also firing ballistic 
missiles at Seoul. But Joseph S. 
Bermudez Jr., a North Korea 
expert at AllSource Analysis, a 
defense intelligence consultancy, 
said it was more likely to use 
missiles to target military instal- 
lations, including American 
bases in Japan. 


The Defense 

United States and South Kore- 
an forces could be put on alert 
and bracing for retaliation before 
any attempt to knock out North 
Korea’s nuclear program. But 
there is little they can do to de- 
fend Seoul against a barrage of 
artillery. 

The South can intercept some 
ballistic missiles, with the re- 
cently installed Terminal High 
Altitude Area Defense system, as 
well as Patriot and Hawk sys- 
tems. But it does not have any- 
thing like Israel’s Iron Dome that 
can destroy incoming artillery 
shells and rockets, which fly at 
lower altitudes. 

Instead, South Korean and 
American troops would employ 
traditional “counterbattery” 
tactics — using radar and other 
techniques to determine the 
location of the North’s guns when 
they are moved out of their 
bunkers and fired, and then 
using rockets and airstrikes to 
knock them out. 

David Maxwell, associate 
director for the Center for Securi- 
ty Studies at Georgetown Uni- 
versity and a veteran of five 
tours in South Korea with the 
United States Army, said the 
Pentagon was constantly up- 
grading its counterbattery capa- 
bilities. But he added, “There is 
no silver bullet solution that can 
defeat North Korean fire before 
they inflict significant damage on 
Seoul and South Korea.” 

Based on counterbattery ef- 
forts in the Iraq war, the Nautilus 
Institute study estimates that 
North Korea might lose about 1 
percent of its artillery every hour 
to American and South Korean 
counterbattery fire, or more than 
a fifth of its arsenal after a day of 
fighting. 

What makes the situation so 


Students train with gas masks at the War Museum in Seoul. 
The North has stockpiles of chemical and biological weapons. 


Stopping it would be much 
more difficult. 

Opening Salvos 

North and South Korea, sepa- 
rated by the world’s most heavily 
armed border, have had more 
than half a century to prepare for 
a resumption of the war that was 
suspended in 1953. While the 
North’s weaponry is less ad- 
vanced, the South suffers a dis- 
tinct geographical disadvantage: 
Nearly half its population lives 
within 50 miles of the 
Demilitarized Zone, including the 
10 million people in Seoul, its 
capital. 

“You have this massive ag- 
glomeration of everything that is 
important in South Korea — 
government, business and the 
huge population — and all of it is 
in this gigantic megalopolis that 
starts 30 miles from the border 
and ends 70 miles from the bor- 
der,” said Robert E. Kelly, a pro- 
fessor of political science at 
Pusan National University in 
South Korea. “In terms of na- 
tional security, it’s just nuts.” 


North Korea has positioned as 
many as 8,000 artillery cannons 
and rocket launchers on its side 
of the Demilitarized Zone, ana- 
lysts say, an arsenal capable of 
raining up to 300,000 rounds on 
the South in the first hour of a 
counterattack. That means it can 
inflict tremendous damage with- 
out resorting to weapons of mass 
destruction. 

Mr. Kim could order a limited 
response, by hitting a base near 
the Demilitarized Zone, for ex- 
ample, and then pausing before 
doing more. But most analysts 
expect the North would escalate 
quickly if attacked, to inflict as 
much damage as possible in case 
the United States and South 
Korea were preparing an inva- 
sion. 

“North Korea knows it is the 
end game and will not go down 
without a fight,” said Jeffrey W. 
Hornung of the RAND Corpora- 
tion, adding, “I think it is going to 
be a barrage.” 

The North has often 
threatened to turn Seoul into a 
“sea of fire,” but the vast major- 
ity of its artillery has a range of 
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A One-on-One Meeting With Putin Poses Main Risk of Trump’s Europe Trip 



From Page A1 

optics. 

And it is not the only charged 
encounter awaiting Mr. Trump 
this week. Following North Ko- 
rea’s launch on Tuesday of an in- 
tercontinental ballistic missile, he 
also faces new pressure to act on a 
threat from Pyongyang that has 
long confounded American presi- 
dents, and that he has few appeal- 
ing ways to address. He is sched- 
uled to meet in Hamburg with 
President Xi Jinping of China, as 
he complains that Beijing has not 
done enough to rein in North Ko- 
rea. 

If Mr. Trump’s first foreign trip, 
in May, was a chance for him to es- 
cape turmoil at home — staff in- 
fighting, a stalled agenda and the 
Russia-related investigations — 
his second will thrust him into the 
maelstrom. And at the center of it, 
Mr. Putin awaits. 

“There’s a fair amount of ner- 
vousness in the White House and 
at the State Department about 
this meeting and how they man- 
age it because they see a lot of po- 
tential risks,” said Steven Pifer, a 
former ambassador to Ukraine 
who has worked for the National 
Security Council and the State De- 
partment. “There is this gray 
cloud for the president of the in- 
vestigations about collusion, so 
any kind of a deal is going to get 
the micro-scrutiny of, ‘Is this a 
giveaway to the Russians?’ ” 

Mr. Trump himself does not ap- 
pear to be troubled by the meet- 
ing. He has told aides he is more 
annoyed by the prospect of being 
scolded by the German chancel- 
lor, Angela Merkel, and other lead- 
ers for pulling out of the Paris cli- 
mate accords and for his hard line 
on immigration. 

Mr. Trump’s team said he might 
bring up Russia’s documented 
meddling in the 2016 election, but 
he is unlikely to dwell on it: Doing 
so would emphasize doubts about 
the legitimacy of his election. 
Aides expect him to focus on mat- 
ters involving Syria, including 
creating safe zones, fighting the 
Islamic State and confronting Mr. 
Putin’s unwillingness to stop the 
government of President Bashar 
al-Assad from using chemical 
weapons against civilians. 

Before the meeting between the 
American and Russian presi- 
dents, Secretary of State Rex W. 
Tillerson said late on Wednesday 
that the United States “is pre- 
pared to explore the possibility” of 
expanded cooperation with Mos- 
cow in Syria, including a discus- 
sion of establishing no-fly zones. 

The official statement listed 
several potential “joint mecha- 
nisms” with Russia, including “no- 
fly zones, on the ground cease-fire 
observers and coordinated deliv- 
ery of humanitarian assistance.” 

Mr. Tillerson cautioned, though, 
that the United States and Russia 
“certainly have unresolved differ- 


ences on a number of issues,” re- 
garding Syria, and warned that no 
faction — presumably including 
the Assad government — be al- 
lowed to “illegitimately” retake or 
occupy areas liberated in the cur- 
rent offensives. 

A day before Mr. Trump left 
Washington, the White House an- 
nounced that the meeting would 
be a formal bilateral discussion, 
rather than a quick pull-aside at 
the economic summit gathering 
that some had expected. 

The format benefits both. Mr. 
Putin, a canny one-on-one opera- 
tor who once brought a Labrador 
to a meeting with Ms. Merkel be- 
cause he knew she was afraid of 
dogs, will be able to take the meas- 
ure of Mr. Trump. 

Mr. Trump’s aides are seeking 
structure and predictability. They 
hope that a formal meeting, with 
aides present and an agenda, will 
leave less room for improvisation 
and relegate Russia’s meddling in 
the campaign to a secondary 
topic, behind more pressing policy 
concerns that the president is ea- 


ger to address. 

“Nobody has found the slightest 
evidence of collusion, any evi- 
dence the vote was tampered 
with, so now they have turned 
their obsession to Russian ‘inter- 
ference,’ ” said Kellyanne Conway, 
the president’s senior counselor 
and former campaign manager. “I 
don’t think that’s what the Ameri- 
can people are interested in.” 

Still, lawmakers in both parties 
are pressing the president to 
stand tough. They signaled their 
wariness last month with a 98-2 
vote in the Senate to codify sanc- 
tions against Russia and require 
that Congress review any move 
by the president to lift them, a step 
the White House is resisting. 

“Let’s be clear: The Russians 
interfered in our election and 
helped elect Donald Trump presi- 
dent,” said Senator Jack Reed, 
Democrat of Rhode Island and the 
ranking member of the House 
Armed Services Committee. 
“There is a serious, ongoing crimi- 
nal investigation into this matter. 
And President Trump must re- 


frain from any unilateral conces- 
sions to Russia.” 

Cognizant of the perils, the 
White House has planned Mr. 
Trump’s itinerary to counter the 
perception that he is too friendly 
with Moscow. In Warsaw on 
Thursday, he will deliver a major 
speech and meet with Central and 
Eastern European allies, activi- 
ties calculated to demonstrate his 
commitment to NATO in the face 
of Russian aggression. But there, 
too, Mr. Trump will be under pres- 
sure to do what he refused to in 
Brussels during his first trip: ex- 
plicitly endorse, on European soil, 
the Article 5 collective defense 
principle that undergirds NATO. 

His advisers say that he is ea- 
ger to meet with President An- 
drzej Duda of Poland, a center- 
right politician who shares Mr. 
Trump’s skepticism about migra- 
tion, and that he sees a chance to 
make lucrative energy deals with 
Mr. Duda’s government — per- 
haps at the expense of Russia. 

But the substance and body lan- 
guage of his encounter with Mr. 


Putin will draw the most scrutiny. 

“I expect an Olympian level of 
macho posturing between these 
two leaders, who both understand 
the power of symbolism,” said 
Derek Chollet, a former assistant 
secretary of defense. “Putin will 
be very prepared for this meeting. 
He’s someone who is a master at 
manipulation.” 

Mr. Putin has signaled that he 
will press Mr. Trump to lift sanc- 
tions imposed on Russia for its an- 
nexation of Crimea, its interfer- 
ence in Ukraine and its election 
meddling, and to hand over Rus- 
sian diplomatic compounds on 
Long Island and in Maryland that 
the United States seized last year. 

The potential pitfalls are more 
than theoretical. White House offi- 
cials recall with dread the images 
that emerged from Mr. Trump’s 
May meeting with Foreign Min- 
ister Sergey V. Lavrov and Am- 
bassador Sergey I. Kislyak of Rus- 
sia in the Oval Office, which 
showed the president grinning, 
laughing and clasping hands with 
the Russian officials. 


The biggest concern, people 
who have spoken recently with 
members of his team said, is that 
Mr. Trump, in trying to forge a rap- 
port, appears to be unwittingly 
siding with Mr. Putin. Like Mr. 
Trump, Mr. Putin has expressed 
disdain for the news media, and he 
asserted in a recent interview that 
secretive elements within the 
United States government were 
working against the president’s 
agenda. Two people close to Mr. 
Trump said they expected the 
men to bond over their disdain for 
“fake news.” 

“You don’t want to come out of 
there saying, ‘We’re friends, and 
the enemy is the deep state and 
the media,’ ” said Michael A. Mc- 
Faul, a former ambassador to 
Russia. “If it were somebody else 
other than Trump, you could 
imagine a tough conversation 
about Ukraine and election med- 
dling, but that’s probably too opti- 
mistic. Politics does constrain, I 
think, the parameters of the possi- 
ble for any kind of major break- 
through.” 


DIPLOMATIC MEMO 

Cold War Summit Meeting 
Offers Lessons for Trump 
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President John F. Kennedy with the Soviet leader, Nikita S. Khrushchev, in Vienna in 1961. Ken- 
nedy later said that it had been an incredibly rough session for which he had been ill-prepared. 


By DAVID E. SANGER 

A new president inexperienced 
in the intricacies of superpower 
politics meets his Russian rival 
for the first time. There are dis- 
putes over Crimea, nuclear 
weapons and completely differ- 
ent conceptions of an acceptable 
status quo as Washington and 
Moscow vie for global influence. 
The Americans arrive with an 
unclear agenda; the Russians 
have a very clear one. 

While it sounds like the com- 
ing encounter between President 
Trump and the current Russian 
leader, Vladimir V. Putin — 
scheduled for Friday — this 
actually was a description of 
President John F. Kennedy’s first 
face-to-face session with Premier 
Nikita S. Khrushchev of the 
Soviet Union in June 1961. 

“You know, Mr. Kennedy, we 
voted for you,” Khrushchev said, 
as he recalled in his 1970 memoir. 
It is a line that, if one believes 
American intelligence reports, 

Mr. Putin could repeat, but prob- 
ably will not. 

But it is the other lessons of 
that meeting in Vienna — which 
stretched over two days, three 
meals, a clumsy effort by Khru- 
shchev to charm Jackie Kennedy 
and a tough one to threaten her 
husband — that might be useful 
to the Trump White House. It 
was one of the most remarkable 
leader-to-leader encounters of 
the Cold War, a story of caution 
about the dangers of walking into 
such a session without clear 
strategic goals. 

Minutes after the meeting was 
over, Kennedy told James Reston 
of The New York Times that it 
had been an incredibly rough 
session, for which he had been 
ill-prepared. 

“Worst thing in my life,” Ken- 
nedy said, according to later 
histories of the event. “He sav- 
aged me.” (Mr. Reston, perhaps 
protecting the background na- 
ture of the conversation even 
long after Kennedy’s death, did 
not quote the conversation di- 


rectly in his memoir, “Deadline.”) 

Mr. Reston expressed surprise 
that the young president came 
out of the meeting — then, as 
now, in a time of deteriorating 
relations with Moscow — deter- 
mined to show his toughness, 
someplace. “And the place to do 
it, he remarked to my astonish- 
ment, was Vietnam!” Mr. Reston 
recalled. 

How much of this history is 
known to Mr. Trump and his 
aides is a mystery. Both Lt. Gen. 
H. R. McMaster, the president’s 
national security adviser, and 
Stephen K. Bannon, one of Mr. 
Trump’s closest political 
advisers, are steeped in both 
ancient and American history — 
and General McMaster wrote a 
book about the flawed decision- 
making in Washington over the 
war in Vietnam. 

Still, General McMaster sent a 
bit of a shiver through Washing- 
ton last week when he said that 
the meeting with Mr. Putin on 
Friday had “no specific agenda.” 
He added, “It’s whatever the 
president wants to talk about.” 

Historians who have focused 
on the Kennedy-Khrushchev 
interaction say the lesson of the 
encounter is that having no 
agenda is a bad idea. 

The presidential historian 
Michael Beschloss, who has 
written extensively on the meet- 
ing, said that one lesson from the 
Vienna encounter “is that when 
two leaders of important world 
powers have their first meeting 
as heads of state, the results can 
be very dangerous unless the 
agenda has been carefully 
planned by both sides, and un- 
less each leader has a number of 
experienced officials in the room 
who are a significant part of the 
discussions.” 

There are differences, to be 
sure. 

Kennedy entered the meeting 
as a hawk, after warning of a 
nonexistent “missile gap” be- 
tween the United States and the 
Soviet Union. Mr. Trump enters 
after more than a year in which 


he has never had an unkind word 
to say about Mr. Putin, or his 
authoritarian rule — and has 
disputed the accounts of Ameri- 
can intelligence officials who say 
the evidence is beyond doubt 
that Mr. Putin himself ordered 
the meddling in the American 
election. 

Kennedy did start with a 
theme that it is easy to imagine 
Mr. Trump adopting: that the 
United States and its adversary 
have to understand each other’s 
views. But one of the many 
heated debates between Ken- 
nedy and Khrushchev was over 
the question of meddling in the 
affairs of other countries. 

According to Arthur M. 
Schlesinger Jr., the historian who 


was given notes of the meeting 
for his book “A Thousand Days,” 
the two leaders argued about 
which one spent more time ma- 
nipulating elections and other 
leaders. 

“How could we work anything 
out when the United States re- 
garded revolution anywhere as 
the result of Communist 
machinations?” Khrushchev was 
paraphrased as telling the presi- 
dent. “It was really the United 
States which caused revolution 
by backing reactionary govern- 
ments,” he said in comments that 
Kennedy took as part warning, 
part lecture. 

In response, Kennedy noted 
Khrushchev’s pledge to back 
wars of national liberation — 


something the Soviet Union, like 
Russia today, attempted through 
tools including the kinds of “in- 
formation operations” conducted 
more recently in the United 
States and Europe. That was the 
beginning of a lengthy, often 
ideological debate. The gruff 
Kremlin leader believed the 
United States was out to humili- 
ate the Soviet Union and to con- 
tain Communist power. Each 
viewed the other as the ag- 
gressor. 

“I want peace,” Mr. 

Schlesinger quoted Khrushchev 
as saying, “but if you want war, 
that is your problem.” 

Kennedy responded, “It is you, 
and not I, who wants to force 
change.” The two men then got 


A story of caution 
about meeting 
without clear 
strategic goals. 


into a spat about the Western 
protection of Berlin, and the 
benefits of capitalism versus 
Communism. 

Mr. Trump’s past comments 
suggest that he is unlikely to 
engage in similar discussion. 
Neither he nor Mr. Putin wants 
to waste much time on 
ideological debate. Mr. Trump 
has expressed doubt that Russia 
is trying to settle old scores in 
the region, or restore its past 
influence. 

And in an interview that Mr. 
Trump gave to The New York 
Times last year, when he was a 
presidential candidate, he said he 
was not especially inclined to 
continue sanctions over Russian 
activity to destabilize Ukraine, or 
its seizure of Crimea. In fact, the 
White House has been looking to 
weaken sanctions against Mos- 
cow. 

One of the big questions is 
whether Mr. Trump will press for 
the return of Crimea to Ukraine 
and an end to Russian activity to 
destabilize the Ukrainian govern- 
ment — regular talking points for 
the past several years. And Mr. 
Trump and his secretary of state, 
Rex W. Tillerson, seem unlikely 
to press Russia on its military 
support of the Syrian govern- 
ment. 

What that 1961 summit meeting 
was really about, of course, was 
each man taking the other’s 
measure — and this one will be, 
too. Khrushchev was uncertain 
whether Kennedy “intended to 
be more belligerent toward the 
Soviet Union than Eisenhower 
had been, or not,” Mr. Beschloss 
said. “Kennedy studied for it but 
went in with excessive faith in 
his ability to think on his feet.” 

Mr. Trump clearly shares that 
self-confidence. And no one 
should expect Mr. Trump to 
declare that he was savaged, or 
to admit that the meeting went 
badly, even if it turns out that 
way. After all, Mr. Trump always 
talks about his ability to make a 
deal. 
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As Europe Backs Away From U.S. Positions , China Quietly Steps Into Breach 



By STEVEN ERLANGER 

LONDON — Much of the 
world’s attention at the Group of 
20 economic summit on Friday 
and Saturday will be on President 
Trump’s first meeting with his 
Russian counterpart, Vladimir V. 
Putin, with strenuous efforts to 
decipher the nature of the long- 
distance bromance between 
them. 

But the leader of the world’s 
other superpower, Xi Jinping of 
China, will also be in Hamburg, 
Germany, ready to slip quietly 
into the widening gap between Mr. 
Trump and longtime European al- 
lies and to position Beijing as the 
globe’s newest, biggest defender 
of a multilateral, rules-based sys- 
tem. 

Mr. Xi will have just concluded a 
state visit with Germany, includ- 
ing bilateral meetings and a small 
dinner Tuesday night in Berlin 
with the summit host, Chancellor 
Angela Merkel, who has made no 
secret of her differences with Mr. 
Trump. 

Having helped Ms. Merkel open 
the Berlin Zoo’s new $10 million 
panda garden (complete with two 
new Chinese pandas), and 
watched a German-Chinese youth 
soccer match, Mr. Xi will have al- 
ready made a mark. 

He has cemented his closeness 
to Germany and Ms. Merkel, the 
woman many consider not just the 
most important leader in Europe, 
but also the reluctant, de facto 
leader of the West. 

“The election of Trump has 
facilitated China’s aims in Eu- 
rope,” said Angela Stanzel, an 
Asia scholar at the European 
Council on Foreign Relations in 
Berlin. 

“Trump facilitates China’s nar- 
rative of being the new defender 
of multilateralism and especially 
global free trade, and China sees 
Germany as defending that, too, 
as a kind of sidekick,” she added. 
“And it fits into the Chinese idea of 
creating an alternative leadership 
to the United States.” 

Even before this week, Mr. Xi 
has tried to take advantage of Mr. 
Trump’s nationalist and protec- 
tionist policies and open disdain 
for multilateral institutions, using 
a much-publicized speech in Da- 
vos, Switzerland, in January to 
proclaim himself a champion of 
global trade, much as the United 
States used to do. 

Export-dependent Germany 
shares China’s view, with Mrs. 
Merkel defending everything 
from trade deals to the United Na- 
tions and the Paris climate accord, 
from which Mr. Trump has with- 
drawn. 

And China recognizes how im- 
portant Germany has become in 
influencing European Union poli- 


Alison Smale contributed report- 
ing from Berlin. 


cies toward China, including trade 
and human rights, especially after 
Britain’s vote to quit the bloc. 

Speaking to Mr. Xi in Berlin on 
Wednesday, Mrs. Merkel said 
tellingly: “I am delighted to be 
able to welcome you in a period of 
unrest in the world, where China 
and Germany can make an effort 
to soothe this unrest a bit and to 
make a somewhat quieter world 
out of it.” The two countries have 
“a comprehensive strategic part- 
nership,” she said. 

Mr. Xi’s state visit follows an- 
other high-level trip to Germany, 
at the end of May, by the Chinese 
prime minister, Li Keqiang. 

His visit also comes just after 
Mrs. Merkel, who is up for re-elec- 
tion in September, said that Mr. 
Trump’s America was no longer a 
reliably close ally and that Europe 
must “really take our fate into our 
own hands.” 

In a measure of Mr. Trump’s in- 
creasing unpopularity in Ger- 
many, her party’s election ma- 


terial now refers to the United 
States as a “most important part- 
ner outside Europe” rather than, 
as four years ago, its “most impor- 
tant friend.” 

There are tensions, of course, 
between China and Germany, and 
China and Europe, too, but largely 
over trade and access to markets. 

In the last year especially, Ms. 
Stanzel said, German officials and 
the German public have become 
“more critical of Chinese eco- 
nomic patterns and investments 
in Germany, especially in key 
technologies and industries 
where Germany is known to have 
a global edge.” 

Mrs. Merkel was particularly 
upset last year, German officials 
have said, when China bought the 
cutting-edge German robotics 
firm so important to manufactur- 
ing, Kuka Robotics. The Germans 
see China moving from demand- 
ing technical know-how from Eu- 
ropean investors to wanting to 
own the technology outright. 


But these problems pale next to 
Mr. Xi’s fraught relations with Mr. 
Trump, whose public estimates of 
their relationship swing wildly. 

The latest North Korean missile 
test is another strain, given Mr. 
Trump’s public desire that China 
and Mr. Xi restrain Pyongyang’s 
nuclear ambitions through 
stepped-up economic sanctions. 

Only last week, Mr. Trump an- 
gered China by approving a $1.4 
billion arms sale to Taiwan, sanc- 
tioning a Chinese bank for evad- 
ing sanctions on North Korea, 
warning that America would act 
to restrict Chinese steel imports 
and sending an American warship 
off the coast of contested islands 
in the South China Sea that Bei- 
jing claims. 

For all those reasons, sug- 
gested Robin Niblett, director of 
Chatham House, a research group 
based in London, Mr. Xi is likely to 
keep a low profile in Hamburg. 

“While China would like to 


gradually ramp up the idea of its 
global leadership, it would be bet- 
ter in Hamburg to keep the atten- 
tion on Trump and Putin and the 
aftermath of Brexit,” he said. 

“The timing for Xi is not good,” 
Mr. Niblett said. “He will feel the 
risk that Trump may use foreign 
policy as a more fruitful appeal to 
his base. China-bashing, though it 
has some risks, is a pretty safe bet 
for rallying forces in the U.S.” 

The world has shifted since Mr. 
Xi’s Davos speech, he said. “Xi 
would prefer nice clear water be- 
tween a munificent China and an 
America focused on itself,” he 
said. “But there’s a lot of trouble 
out there, and China is getting 
wrapped up in Trump’s drama, 
while China likes minimal drama.” 

Despite new worries in Europe 
about China becoming more of a 
competitor than a partner, Mr. Xi 
sees another advantage, and a 
challenge, in keeping the Euro- 
pean Union sweet. 

China favors regional hegemo- 


nies rather than American hyper- 
power and sees a world of regions, 
where China, Russia and Europe 
dominate their respective areas, 
Mr. Niblett said. 

While trying to be dominant in 
East Asia, China has no interest in 
ruffling Russia’s feathers, espe- 
cially with Mr. Putin in an election 
year and Russia as a permanent 
member of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council. 

So China will take a more 
watchful role in Hamburg, eager 
to get along with everyone, but es- 
pecially the Europeans. 

The Chinese see the European 
Union as “an essential partner for 
the kind of multilateral, globalized 
world China wants to see, where 
each region looks after itself and 
comes together flexibly to meet 
global challenges, like climate,” 
Mr. Niblett said. 

“The last thing China wants,” he 
added, “is to get on worse with the 
E.U. now that the U.S. relationship 
is so fickle.” 


Trump y s Position on Climate Change May Resonate Among Some at G-20 Meeting 


By LISA FRIEDMAN 

Western European efforts to 
isolate President Trump for re- 
jecting the Paris climate change 
agreement appear to be faltering 
as leaders gather for a summit 
meeting in Hamburg, Germany, at 
the end of the week. 

The gulf between Mr. Trump’s 
worldview and that of most Euro- 
pean leaders on topics from trade 
to immigration will be on display 
in the coming days. But nowhere 
is the difference as stark as it is on 
climate change, which Mr. Trump 
has mocked as a hoax. 

In announcing last month that 
the United States would withdraw 
from the Paris agreement, the 
president portrayed the pact 
signed by 194 nations to cut plan- 
et-warming emissions as a bad 
deal for America. 

The German chancellor, Angela 
Merkel, has cast the agenda of the 
Group of 20 summit meeting as a 
stark contrast to Mr. Trump’s 
America First approach, particu- 
larly on climate change. She has 
called the Paris accord “irrevers- 
ible,” and diplomats have ex- 
pressed hope that the 19 other 
countries would make it clear that 
their support is unwavering. Envi- 
ronmental activists, hoping to 
highlight America’s status as an 
outlier, also are pushing hard for a 


united front against Mr. Trump. 

In recent days, however, those 
aiming to isolate the United States 
on climate issues have softened 
their language to say they hope an 
“overwhelming majority” em- 
brace the Paris agreement. Saudi 
Arabia has indicated it is unlikely 
to climb on board and Russia, Tur- 
key and Indonesia are sending 
mixed signals about how force- 
fully they will declare their sup- 
port for the Paris deal. 

“Huge efforts are underway 
now to make sure as many coun- 
tries as possible hold the line and 
compensate for America’s with- 
drawal by redoubling their efforts. 
How far this goes, I have my 
doubts,” said Dennis Snower, 
president of the Kiel Institute for 
the World Economy, a leading 
German think tank advising the 
European Commission ahead of 
the summit meeting. 

“It doesn’t look good,” Mr. 
Snower said. “It does not look like 
we are going to have 19 countries 
and the United States against.” 

The Group of 20 meeting is the 
first high-level diplomatic gather- 
ing since Mr. Trump announced 
last month that America would 
exit the Paris agreement. How 
full-throated a case other rich na- 
tions are willing to make for the 
climate deal now could set the 


tone for years to come. 

Some fear the future of the Paris 
agreement itself could be at stake. 
At a minimum, a weak statement 
or one that fails to clearly cast the 
United States as a renegade on cli- 
mate change would signal that 
leaders are reluctant to jeopardize 
deals on trade or security by an- 
tagonizing the Trump administra- 
tion over climate issues. 

“This is a litmus test. How does 


Russia, Saudi Arabia, 
Turkey and Indonesia 
could side with the 
United States . 


the world behave?” said Jonathan 
Pershing, former special envoy 
for climate change under Presi- 
dent Barack Obama and now di- 
rector of the William and Flora 
Hewlett Foundation’s envi- 
ronment program. 

Climate change policy is play- 
ing out in two places at the Group 
of 20. The first is in a document 
currently titled “G20 Action Plan 
on Climate and Energy for 
Growth,” which tells how nations 


can make good on their pledges. A 
May 5 draft obtained by The New 
York Times calls for nations to 
meet the emissions goals they set 
as part of the Paris agreement. A 
footnote explains the United 
States is reviewing its policies. 

An important second place is 
the Group of 20 communique, the 
leaders’ official report of the sum- 
mit meeting, and how it will ad- 
dress the Paris agreement. The 
Trump administration clearly will 
not accept language that commits 
the 20 nations to the Paris agree- 
ment, but France and Germany 
are indicating they will not accept 
anything less. 

“It would be great to have a 
clear message that everyone un- 
derstands we need to be taking ac- 
tion on climate change, and the 
Paris agreement is critical to that. 
Canada is really pushing for that,” 
said Catherine McKenna, the Ca- 
nadian minister of the envi- 
ronment. 

A proposal by Germany says 
leaders “take note of the decision 
of the United States of America to 
withdraw from the Paris agree- 
ment. The United States affirms 
its strong commitment to a global 
approach that lowers emissions 
while supporting economic 
growth and improving energy se- 
curity needs.” The other coun- 


tries, it says, agree that the Paris 
accord is “irreversible.” 

A Trump administration official 
declined to say whether that lan- 
guage would be accepted, but 
maintained the United States was 
not trying to pull other countries 
away from the Paris agreement. 

“From a high level, what we’re 
looking for is a positive outcome, 
one in which the chancellor and 
the president can walk away 
happy,” the official said. “We’re 
very much committed to a unity 
document.” 

That is a way of saying the ad- 
ministration would prefer not to 
be left as a footnote again the way 
it was in the recent statement by 
the Group of 7’s environment min- 
isters. The Trump administration 
refused to support language call- 
ing the Paris agreement “irre- 
versible” and central to the “secu- 
rity and prosperity of our planet.” 
If the Trump administration and 
other leaders cannot agree on a 
way to sum up their divergent 
opinions on climate change, trade 
and other issues, Ms. Merkel 
might be forced to simply write a 
summary of where various coun- 
tries stand. 

“A collision course is unavoid- 
able, but the chancellor is doing 
her very best to avoid one,” Mr. 
Snower said. 


It is not at all clear at this point 
what will emerge. Tensions are 
high between Turkey and several 
European nations, including Ger- 
many, where officials have re- 
fused to allow a demonstration of 
ethnic Turks at the summit meet- 
ing. Indonesia has ratified the 
Paris agreement but has been si- 
lent in more recent discussions, 
one diplomat said. Russia is simi- 
larly not showing its hand. 

Saudi Arabia is a wild card. 
Fresh off a $500 million arms deal 
with the United States that nar- 
rowly escaped Senate opposition, 
the Saudis are eager to keep Mr. 
Trump’s support for the king- 
dom’s crackdown against Qatar. 
Saudi Arabia, one of the world’s 
largest per capita emitters of plan- 
et-warming emissions, has al- 
ways been a reluctant participant 
in climate discussions. 

Conservatives in the United 
States say Europeans should 
know by now that goading Mr. 
Trump is likely to fail. 

“It’s like trying to poke a bear,” 
said Nicolas Loris, a research fel- 
low in energy and environmental 
policy at the Heritage Foundation. 
“President Trump will stick to his 
convictions. I don’t think any type 
of pressure from Merkel or any of 
the other 19 countries is going to 
change that.” 


Mob Storms Venezuela’s National Assembly, Beating Lawmakers as Troops Look Other Way 


By ERNESTO LONDONO 

A mob stormed Venezuela’s op- 
position-dominated National As- 
sembly on Wednesday with the 
apparent acquiescence of govern- 
ment troops and carried out a 
startling attack on lawmakers and 
journalists. 

Bloodied lawmakers were 
treated for broken ribs and head 
injuries, and journalists said the 
attackers had stolen their equip- 
ment. The episode in Caracas, 
which coincided with Venezuela’s 
Independence Day, was a sharp 
escalation of lawlessness in a 
country roiled by a failing econ- 
omy and daily street demonstra- 
tions. 


Ana Vanessa Herrero contributed 
reporting. 


“We’re here to defend Venezue- 
la; that’s what we were elected to 
do,” Armando Armas, an opposi- 
tion lawmaker wearing a bloodied 
white shirt, said in a video as two 
people cleaned what appeared to 
be head wounds. “Even if it costs 
us our lives.” 

Opposition lawmakers said the 
attack had been carried out by so- 
called colectivos, bands of armed 
men in plain clothes who take 
their cues from the government of 
President Nicolas Maduro to 
thwart demonstrations and in- 
timidate dissidents. While Na- 
tional Assembly lawmakers have 
been assaulted before, the attack 
on Wednesday was remarkable 
because the throng of assailants 
appeared to face no resistance 
from National Guard forces 
charged with securing the com- 


pound. 

The United States State Depart- 
ment condemned the assault, say- 
ing in a statement, “This violence, 
perpetrated during the celebra- 
tion of Venezuela’s independence, 
is an assault on the democratic 
principles cherished by the men 
and women who struggled for 
Venezuela’s independence 206 
years ago today.” 

The assault came amid an in- 
tensifying political fight over Mr. 
Maduro’s effort to convene a con- 
stituent assembly that could ren- 
der the elected National Assem- 
bly powerless. The standoff has 
stoked unprecedented violence in 
recent days. 

Earlier on Wednesday, a Vene- 
zuelan police officer who had car- 
ried out a brazen attack from a 
commandeered government heli- 


copter last week warned of a “new 
phase” in a would-be insurrection 
against Mr. Maduro’s govern- 
ment. 

The officer, Oscar Perez, said in 
a video posted online that his heli- 
copter attack on June 27 had been 
a success, inflicting structural 
damage on the Supreme Court 
and Interior Ministry buildings in 
Caracas, the capital, without leav- 
ing any “collateral damage.” 

“We are not assassins like you, 
Nicolas Maduro,” Mr. Perez said, 
pointing his finger at the camera. 
After the attack, he said, he made 
an emergency landing in a remote 
area and returned to Caracas. The 
video showed Mr. Perez, looking 
gaunt, sitting against a white wall 
with a Venezuelan flag in the 
background and a short-barreled 
rifle by his side. 


Venezuelans have reacted to 
the subplot he has introduced to 
Venezuela’s crisis with a mix of be- 
musement and suspicion. Mr. 
Perez, an elite officer who has 
dabbled in acting, was vague 
about what he called “the second 
phase of our plan.” No evidence 
has surfaced to suggest that he 
leads a significant dissident group 
in the security forces, as he 
claimed to do in a video posted on 
the day of the attack. 

Some Venezuelans even sus- 
pect that he is a plant by the gov- 
ernment, used to justify harsher 
tactics against dissenters and to 
divert attention from an escalat- 
ing power struggle among senior 
government officials. 

In recent days, a rift has wid- 
ened between Mr. Maduro and his 
attorney general, Luisa Ortega, 


who sharpened her criticism of 
the president’s plan to let a con- 
stituent assembly of handpicked 
loyalists write a new Constitution. 
The effort is widely seen as a ploy 
by a deeply unpopular leader to 
consolidate power by disbanding 
the National Assembly, which is 
controlled by his opponents. Ms. 
Ortega has denounced the plan as 
an affront to the country’s demo- 
cratic principles. 

The Supreme Court, which is 
loyal to the president, held a hear- 
ing on Tuesday that was expected 
to lead to Ms. Ortega’s removal; 
she refused to attend. The court 
and the National Assembly made 
dueling nominations for deputy 
attorney general on Tuesday, 
making it unclear who would re- 
place Ms. Ortega if she were re- 
moved. 
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Britain Debates Saudis 9 Ties to Extremism , Putting May in an Uneasy Spot 


By DAVID D. KIRKPATRICK 

LONDON — As Saudi Arabia 
accuses Qatar, a Persian Gulf 
neighbor, of spreading Islamist 
extremism, British politicians are 
debating whether the Saudis 
themselves may deserve more of 
the blame. 

The government of Prime Min- 
ister Theresa May has acknowl- 
edged in recent days that it is 
withholding a study on the Saudi 
role in fostering extremism in 
Britain, and opponents have ac- 
cused her of pandering to the 
Saudi royals to protect British 
trade deals. 

On Wednesday, a report from a 
hawkish think tank in London 
called new attention to the debate 
by arguing that Saudi Arabia had, 
in fact, played a singularly impor- 
tant role in promoting extremist 
strains of Islam in British 
mosques and religious schools — 
including the training of British 
preachers who have advocated ji- 
hadist violence. 

Over the last 30 years, “Saudi 
Arabia has spent at least £67 bil- 
lion,” or about $87 billion, on this 
endeavor around the world, said 
the think tank, the Henry Jackson 
Society, named for a United States 
senator from the Cold War era. 


At the same time, Saudi Arabia 
has led an international campaign 
to primarily blame its neighbor 
Qatar for the surge in extremist 
violence in recent years. Saudi 
Arabia, the United Arab Emirates 
and several Arab allies have cut 
off travel, trade and diplomatic re- 
lations with Qatar as punishment, 
and they set a deadline of Wednes- 
day night for Qatar to comply with 
a sweeping list of demands aimed 
at curtailing its influence and in- 
dependence, including shutting 
down its pioneering Arab news 
network, A1 Jazeera. 

“It is complete, utter hypocri- 
sy,” said Tom Wilson, the author of 
the Henry Jackson Society report. 

The report set off new debate 
here only in part because of its im- 
plications for the feud in the 
Persian Gulf, which threatens to 
divide the Western-backed alli- 
ance against the militants of the 
Islamic State, also known as ISIS 
or ISIL. Britain is also reeling 
from a string of deadly terrorist 
attacks by Islamist extremists in 
recent weeks, including a suicide 
bombing in May at an Ariana 
Grande concert in Manchester 
and an attack last month on and 
around London Bridge. 

The attention to Saudi Arabia 
also comes at a time when Ms. 


May’s political opponents are 
ratcheting up their denunciations 
of her Conservative government’s 
support for the two-year Saudi-led 
war in Yemen, which has plunged 
that impoverished country into a 
humanitarian catastrophe of dis- 
ease and famine with no end in 
sight. (Saudi Arabia says the cam- 


A report spotlights 
billions spent to 
promote extremist 
strains of Islam. 


paign there is essential to keep 
power away from the Houthis, a 
Yemeni faction aligned with Iran.) 

The study of Saudi extremism 
was initiated more than a year ago 
by Ms. May’s predecessor, Prime 
Minister David Cameron, also a 
Conservative. He agreed to it 
partly to win the support of an- 
other party, the Liberal 
Democrats, for airstrikes against 
the Islamic State in Syria, and on 
Wednesday the Liberal 
Democrats accused Ms. May of 


putting Saudi business deals 
ahead of public safety by declining 
to disclose the study’s findings. 

“We hear regularly about the 
Saudi arms deals or ministers go- 
ing to Riyadh to kowtow before 
their royal family, but yet our gov- 
ernment won’t release a report 
that will clearly criticize Saudi 
Arabia,” Timothy Farron, the 
leader of the Liberal Democrats, 
said in a statement. 

Britain is “cozying up to one of 
the most extreme, nasty and op- 
pressive regimes in the world,” he 
said. “You would think our securi- 
ty would be more important, but it 
appears not.” 

The Home Office, which con- 
ducted the study, denied that the 
government had withheld it to 
avoid offending or embarrassing 
the Saudis. But a spokesman de- 
clined to comment on whether the 
findings of the study had high- 
lighted a Saudi role in spreading 
extremism. “Ministers are consid- 
ering advice on what is able to be 
published in the report and will 
update Parliament in due course,” 
the office said in a statement. 

The Saudi Embassy in London 
did not respond to telephone calls. 

The debates pointed to what Mr. 
Wilson called “two different, com- 


peting ideas about what is 
extremism.” 

British policy defines 
extremism as an ideology op- 
posed to liberal democracy, and 
the government has kept the defi- 
nition loose in part to avoid dis- 
putes with disparate Arab allies, 
said Jane Kinninmont, a scholar at 
Chatham House, another think 
tank, who has written about the 
definition of extremism in the 
Persian Gulf as “a moving target.” 

For the monarchs of Saudi Ara- 
bia and the United Arab Emirates, 
for example, “the Muslim Broth- 
erhood are extremists because 
they seek the overthrow of mon- 
archies,” Ms. Kinninmont said. An 
alliance with the Muslim Brother- 
hood is the main reason Qatar’s 
neighbors accuse it of extremism, 
“but that is not a definition of 
extremism that the U.K. or the 
U.S. or France can share.” 

Critics of Saudi Arabia, on the 
other hand, denounce its promul- 
gation of a more austere, conser- 
vative and intolerant version of Is- 
lam, even though the Saudi reli- 
gious establishment preaches 
obedience to rulers and discour- 
ages insurrection. Mr. Wilson, the 
author of the report about Saudi 
extremism, acknowledged in an 
interview that he meant mainly 


nonviolent extremism. 

“They are not jihadists,” he 
said. “It is the usual illiberal, hard- 
line conservative, rather than rad- 
ical, in that respect.” Still, he said, 
individual clerics who studied in 
Saudi Arabia have gone on to call 
for jihad or to “glorify violence” 
from British mosques. 

After the Egyptian military 
overthrew an elected president 
from the Muslim Brotherhood in 
2013, Saudi Arabia and the United 
Arab Emirates pressed the British 
to designate the Brotherhood a 
terrorist organization, and Mr. 
Cameron agreed to commission a 
study by the Foreign Office. 

Officials familiar with the re- 
sulting report said it read like a 
prosecutor’s brief against the 
Brotherhood, but it nonetheless 
concluded that the organization 
did not meet the criteria for a ter- 
rorist designation. Such a move 
would have angered both the Gulf 
monarchs and the Brotherhood’s 
sympathizers. That study, too, has 
remained withheld. 

The British government “finds 
it very difficult to make public 
statements about the Persian 
Gulf,” Ms. Kinninmont said, with- 
out offending the monarchs of the 
region or risking its credibility 
with citizens at home. 


Germany Could Turn 
To Its European Allies 
For Nuclear Protection 


THE 
IN TERPRETE R 

MAX FISHER 


A review recently commis- 
sioned by the German Parlia- 
ment has determined that the 
country could legally finance the 
British or French nuclear 

weapons pro- 
grams in ex- 
change for their 
protection. The 
European Union 
could do the 
same if it 

changed its budgeting rules, the 
study found. 

The German assessment 
comes after months of discussion 
in Berlin over whether Europe 
can still rely on American securi- 
ty assurances, which President 
Trump has called into question. 
Some have called for consider- 
ing, as a replacement, a pan- 
European nuclear umbrella of 
existing French and British 
warheads. 

The assessment provides a 
legal framework for such a plan. 
Britain or France, it finds, could 
legally base nuclear warheads on 
German soil. 

The document states that 
“President Trump and his con- 
tradictory statements on NATO” 
have led to fears “that the U.S. 
could reduce its nuclear commit- 
ment” to Europe. 

While the review is only an 
endorsement of the plan’s legal- 
ity — not a determination to take 
action — it is the first indication 
that such an idea has escalated 
from informal discussion to 
official policy-making channels. 

Few analysts believe that 
Germany or the European Union 
is on the verge of pursuing a 
replacement nuclear umbrella. 
Most German officials still op- 
pose such a plan, which would 
face steep public opposition and 
diplomatic hurdles. Even propo- 
nents consider it a last resort. 

Nonetheless, analysts say, the 
review indicates the growing 
seriousness with which Germany 
is preparing for the possible loss 


Fears that the U.S., 
in the Trump era, 
will scale back its 
commitment. 


of the American guarantees that 
have safeguarded and united 
European allies since World War 
II. 

“Someone wanted to see 
whether this could work,” said 
Ulrich Kuhn, a German nuclear 
analyst at the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. “It 
suggests people consider this a 
possibility.” 

While few are convinced Ger- 
many could overcome its taboo 
against nuclear weapons any- 
time soon, the existence of the 
assessment suggests that under 
pressure from Mr. Trump and 
growing Russian aggression, the 
taboo has eroded to an extent. 

“The fact that they’re asking 
the question in itself is pretty 
important,” said Vipin Narang, a 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology political scientist who 
studies nuclear states. 

“What’s the line? ‘Amateurs 
worry about strategy, profession- 
als worry about logistics,’ ” Mr. 
Narang added, saying that the 
assessment, by evaluating fine- 
grain legal questions, “is getting 
into the logistics” of a European 
nuclear program. 

Germany, the assessment 
finds, could be granted shared 
control over deploying those 


warheads under something 
called a “dual key” system, an 
arrangement that currently 
applies to American warheads 
based there. This would be in- 
tended to signal that the 
weapons would be used to pro- 
tect all of Europe. 

The legal review was re- 
quested last year by Roderich 
Kiesewetter, a lawmaker, a for- 
mer colonel and a foreign policy 
spokesman with Germany’s 
governing party. Mr. Kiesewet- 
ter’s office said it was unclear 
why the assessment was made 
only now, months later. 

Mr. Kuhn suggested that the 
timing could be related to the 
French presidential election, 
which elevated Emmanuel 
Macron, a pro-European centrist 
who has advocated closer defen- 
sive cooperation between France 
and Germany. 

Mr. Macron was elected on 
May 7. The legal review was 
concluded on May 23. It is un- 
clear how long after that the 
findings were made public. 

Any version of this plan would 
likely hinge on French-German 
cooperation. Britain’s nuclear 
program is small and submarine- 
based. Its pending exit from the 
European Union could also pre- 
clude British involvement. 

France’s nuclear program, 
larger and more advanced, would 
be better suited to replace Amer- 
ican capabilities, particularly the 
small, battlefield warheads that 
would be most useful in repelling 
a potential Russian invasion. 

German financing and basing 
for the program would be in- 
tended to demonstrate its func- 
tion as a guarantor of European 
security. Officials in Poland, an 
informal security leader among 
Eastern European states, have 
expressed support in public 
comments. 

Some versions of the plan, 
including one floated by Mr. 
Kiesewetter this winter, would 
see the European Union co- 
finance the French nuclear um- 
brella in order to demonstrate 
France’s commitment to use the 
warheads in defense of all mem- 
ber states. 

Still, analysts say that secur- 
ing legal authority is only a 
small, initial step, and one that 
might suggest Germany’s desire 
to avoid, more than pursue, such 
a drastic option. 

Mr. Narang compared the 
document to a review by the 
Japanese government in the 
1960s. Tokyo, fearing the United 
States might withdraw its protec- 
tion, issued a report outlining 
how Japan could build a small 
nuclear arsenal of its own. 

Mr. Narang said the Japanese 
study was intended both to dis- 
suade the Americans from with- 
drawing and to prepare a fall- 
back in case they did. Germany, 
he added, today faces a similar 
dilemma. 

While it is unclear whether 
Japan would have really followed 
through, the country did develop 
something called a “turnscrew” 
capability, which left it only a few 
months from converting civilian 
nuclear materials into warheads. 

“These legal findings are part 
of that insurance hedging,” Mr. 
Narang said, referring to the 
technical term for when coun- 
tries seek alternatives to existing 
alliances. 

Even if allies have little inten- 
tion of breaking from the status 
quo, he added, the act of plan- 
ning for a worst-case situation 
makes it easier to imagine and, if 
necessary, pursue. 


Dutch to Try Suspects in Downing of Jet Over Ukraine 
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The wreckage of a Malaysia Airlines jet that was shot down by a surface-to-air missile over 
Ukraine in July 2014. An investigation found that the missile was fired from Russian territory. 


By ANDREW E. KRAMER 

KIEV, Ukraine — An interna- 
tional team of prosecutors investi- 
gating the downing of a civilian 
airliner over Ukraine three years 
ago has decided to try the sus- 
pects in a Dutch court, the Dutch 
Foreign Ministry said in a state- 
ment on Wednesday. 

The group concluded last year 
that the powerful surface-to-air 
missile system used to shoot 
down the airplane — killing all 298 
people aboard Malaysia Airlines 
Flight 17 bound for Kuala Lumpur, 
the Malaysian capital, from Am- 
sterdam — came from Russian 
territory and was returned to Rus- 
sia after afterward. 

That seemed to strongly impli- 
cate the Russian government, as it 
is unlikely that anyone not con- 
nected with the military would 
have been able to deploy the mis- 
sile launcher, called a Buk or SA-11, 
from Russia into a neighboring 
country. 

But in making that announce- 
ment, the prosecutors, who are 
from the Netherlands, Malaysia, 
Belgium, Australia and Ukraine, 
did not name individual culprits 
and stopped short of saying Rus- 
sian soldiers were involved. The 
group said it had identified about 
100 people of interest in the case 
but did not clarify who would be 
prosecuted or how. 

The Netherlands sought to form 
a United Nations tribunal, but 
Russia, which denies any involve- 
ment in the tragedy, rejected that 
approach as politicized. 

The announcement on Wednes- 
day clarified the plan for pros- 


ecutions. The five nations investi- 
gating the episode “have now de- 
cided that the suspects should be 
prosecuted in the Netherlands, a 
process that will be rooted in on- 
going international cooperation 
and support,” the Dutch foreign 
minister, Bert Koenders, said in 
the statement. “This means that 
the team’s cooperation will contin- 
ue into the prosecution phase.” 

Struck by a missile at cruising 
altitude, the airliner, a Boeing 777, 


broke apart and scattered bodies 
and debris over fields and villages 
in eastern Ukraine. 

The Russian government has 
denied any involvement in the de- 
ployment of the missile system 
and the fighting in the region 
more broadly. It has offered alter- 
native theories for the plane’s de- 
mise, including one in which a 
Ukrainian fighter jet shot it down. 
The investigators have rejected 
them. 


Any criminal indictments in a 
Dutch court are very likely only to 
open a long legal and diplomatic 
standoff between the Netherlands 
and Russia, as the Russian Consti- 
tution prohibits the extradition of 
its citizens to stand trial abroad. 

It is considered equally unlikely 
that any suspects would be turned 
over by the breakaway regions of 
eastern Ukraine, in the event that 
some of their soldiers were in- 
volved. 


Embracing Electric , Volvo Declares That Gas Is the Past 


From Page A1 

more and more about electric 
cars,” Hakan Samuelsson, the 
chief executive of Volvo, said in a 
telephone interview on Wednes- 
day. While Volvo’s strategy has 
risks, Mr. Samuelsson acknowl- 
edged, “a much bigger risk would 
be to stick with internal combus- 
tion engines.” 

Though based in Sweden, Volvo 
is owned by Geely Automobile 
Holdings of China, which already 
produces battery-powered cars 
for the Chinese market. The deci- 
sion by Volvo to focus on electric 
vehicles could ultimately give it 
and Geely a head start if, as many 
analysts expect, sales of battery 
powered cars begin to take off. 
China is already the largest mar- 
ket for electric vehicles. 

Volvo’s battery-powered vehi- 
cles will be produced initially in 
China, but eventually also in Eu- 
rope and at a new factory the com- 
pany is building near Charleston, 
S.C. 

Hybrids, which combine bat- 
tery power with gasoline or diesel 
engines, accounted for about 2 
percent of passenger car sales in 
the United States last year, a num- 
ber that has been declining be- 
cause gasoline prices have fallen. 

And cars that run solely on bat- 
tery power are still rare in most 
countries because of high pur- 
chase prices, lengthy charging 
times and limited ranges. 

Still, most carmakers expect 
the share of electric cars to grow 
quickly as the technology im- 
proves, prices fall and public 
charging stations become more 
commonplace. Rapid advances in 
self-driving cars will also encour- 
age a shift to battery power: It is 
simpler to link self-driving soft- 
ware to an electric motor than to a 
conventional engine. 

Although no other traditional 
carmakers have declared their in- 
tention to bury the internal com- 
bustion engine, virtually all of 
them are investing in hybrid and 


Bill Vlasic contributed reporting. 


battery technology. 

Daimler, the maker of 
Mercedes-Benz cars and trucks, 
said on Wednesday that it would 
invest 5 billion renminbi, or $735 
million, in a new battery factory it 
will build in Beijing with its Chi- 
nese partner, BAIC Motor. 

The major American automak- 
ers are moving forward with their 
own electrification strategies, al- 
beit on a much smaller scale than 
Tesla and now Volvo. 

General Motors, for example, 
this year introduced the Chevrolet 
Bolt — a battery-powered model 
that sells for about $35,000 before 
government incentives are ap- 


The first big carmaker 
to embrace the end 
of the internal 
combustion engine. 


plied. The Bolt can travel 238 
miles on a single charge and will 
be the basis for other electric 
models that G.M. expects to add to 
its lineup. 

Ford has sold electric versions 
of a few mainstream models, but it 
has not yet developed an all-elec- 
tric vehicle from the ground up. 
That is changing, however. The 
company has said it will introduce 
a battery-powered S.U.V. by 2020 
and will add other electric models 
thereafter. 

The third big domestic au- 
tomaker, Fiat Chrysler, has 
lagged. It sells an electric version 
of its Fiat 500 subcompact car and 
a hybrid gas-electric variation of 
its Chrysler Pacifica minivan. But 
the company has yet to announce 
any plans to build a new vehicle 
that is available only as an electric 
model. 

Even though consumer de- 
mand for electric cars is so far 
small, carmakers view it as a way 
for them to meet stricter fuel econ- 
omy and pollution standards. The 


pressure is particularly acute in 
Europe, where an emissions 
cheating scandal at Volkswagen 
has set off a sharp decline in the 
sales of diesel cars, which account 
for about half the auto market in 
the region. 

Carmakers including Volvo 
have depended on diesel to pro- 
vide better fuel efficiency and 
lower carbon dioxide emissions. 
But the Volkswagen scandal has 
raised awareness of the health ef- 
fects of diesel exhaust. 

Diesel engines burn fuel more 
efficiently than gasoline motors, 
but they produce far more nitro- 
gen oxides, which cause asthma 
and are considered a carcinogen. 
The cost of the equipment needed 
to neutralize diesel fumes is be- 
coming prohibitive. 

“The diesel engine is getting 
more expensive,” Mr. Samuelsson 
said during a news conference in 
Stockholm on Wednesday. “We 
would prefer to talk about the al- 
ternatives.” 

The changing political land- 
scape in the United States has 
somewhat muddied the outlook 
for electric cars on the other side 
of the Atlantic. The Obama admin- 
istration was highly supportive of 
electrified vehicles, which could 
help companies meet tougher fed- 
eral fuel-economy standards. 

But, so far, President Trump has 
not pursued policies that encour- 
age the development of electric 
vehicles. 

Moreover, the persistence of 
low gasoline prices continues to 
push American buyers toward 
bigger vehicles — trucks and 
S.U.V.s — and has made the fuel 
economy of electric or hybrid ve- 
hicles less potent as a selling 
point. 

Volvo’s transition will be grad- 
ual. It plans to still produce exist- 
ing models with conventional en- 
gines after 2019, but it will no long- 
er introduce new models with the 
older technology. Depending on 
demand, Volvo will completely 
phase out cars powered solely by 
gasoline or diesel by around 2024. 

But by focusing on electrifica- 
tion, Volvo can concentrate its 


limited research and development 
resources on new technologies 
rather than continuing to invest in 
fuel-powered motors that may be- 
come obsolete. With sales of 
534,000 cars last year, Volvo is 
dwarfed by companies like Toy- 
ota, Volkswagen and General Mo- 
tors, each of which sold about 10 
million vehicles in 2016. 

Volvo will be able to draw on 
technology developed by its par- 
ent company, Geely. The compa- 
nies can also save money by pur- 
chasing components such as bat- 
teries together. 

Analysts said Volvo’s decision 
to pursue a lineup dedicated to 
electric and hybrid vehicles is mo- 
tivated, in part, by the Chinese 
government’s efforts to reduce 
harmful emissions from internal 
combustion engines. 

“Chinese ownership of 
Swedish-based Volvo likely 
played a role in the automaker’s 
announcement today,” said Mi- 
chelle Krebs, an analyst with the 
auto-research site Autotrader- 
.com. “China’s air pollution prob- 
lems have prompted a more seri- 
ous push toward cleaner automo- 
biles.” 

Volvo said on Wednesday that it 
would introduce five models from 
2019 to 2021 that would run solely 
on electric power. That includes 
two models sold under Volvo’s 
Polestar brand, which the com- 
pany is marketing as a maker of 
high-performance electrified 
cars. 

Other models will include plug- 
in hybrids, which can be charged 
from power outlets and run for 
short distances solely on batter- 
ies, and so-called mild hybrids, 
which charge their batteries from 
the car’s conventional engine or 
by recovering energy from brak- 
ing. Hybrids still require gasoline 
or diesel fuel, but they are 
typically more efficient because 
the batteries share the load. 

Mr. Samuelsson said the com- 
pany also wanted to encourage 
suppliers to invest in battery tech- 
nology and charging stations. 

“It’s important to make a clear 
statement,” he said. 
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Nooses, Potent Symbols of Hate, Crop Up in Rash of Cases 


Latest Episode 
Reported at Mint 


By SHERYL GAY STOLBERG 
and CAITLIN DICKERSON 

WASHINGTON - It was the 
beginning of the night shift last 
Wednesday at the United States 
Mint in Philadelphia, a secure fa- 
cility that manufactures money, 
when a white male coin maker 
strode across the factory floor to 
the workstation of an African- 
American colleague. He was car- 
rying a piece of rope. 

The rope had an official pur- 
pose: to seal coin bags once they 
were full. But the worker, who op- 
erates the machinery used to 
make coins, instead looped and 
twisted it into a hangman’s noose, 
according to Rhonda Sapp, presi- 
dent of the Mint workers’ union. 
She was soon deluged with calls 
and text messages from outraged 
employees. 

The episode, which has not pre- 
viously been reported, was con- 
firmed by a spokeswoman for the 
Treasury Department with a 
statement saying that the agency 
has “absolutely zero tolerance” 
for such hateful displays and that 
authorities were investigating. 

It is the latest in a series of re- 
ports this year involving nooses — 
especially in the nation’s capital — 
that point to the return of the 
hangman’s rope as a potent ex- 
pression of racial animus. 

Nooses, long a powerful symbol 
of bigotry and hatred directed at 
African-Americans, have been 
found hanging from a tree outside 
the Hirshhorn Museum on the Na- 
tional Mall; in a gallery at the Na- 
tional Museum of African Ameri- 
can History and Culture; outside 
an elementary school; and on the 
campus of American University, 
where bananas with hateful mes- 
sages were found hanging from 
nooses on the same day that the 
first black woman was set to as- 
sume the presidency of the uni- 
versity’s Student Government As- 
sociation. 

“To me, a noose is lynching,” 
said Taylor Dumpson, the woman 
who became the university’s stu- 
dent government president. 
“That’s immediately what comes 
to my mind, that someone is going 
to hang you, that someone is going 
to die. That’s a very chilling thing.” 

Nooses have also been found in 
recent months at a middle school 
in Florida, at a high school in 
North Carolina and at a fraternity 
house at the University of Mary- 
land. Also in Maryland, two 19- 
year-olds are being prosecuted in 
the hanging of a noose from a light 
fixture outside a middle school. 

At the same time, members of 
the Ku Klux Klan — an organiza- 
tion whose history is closely en- 
meshed with the use of nooses in 
lynchings — appear to be step- 
ping up their public activities. 
Robed Klansmen appeared at a 
gay pride march in Florence, Ala., 
last month, and the Loyal White 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan are 
planning a rally in Charlottesville, 
Va., on Saturday. 

The noose at the Mint was par- 
ticularly shocking, Ms. Sapp said, 
because the Mint is under heavy 
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surveillance given its security 
concerns; employees know they 
are being recorded as they work. 
After a daylong investigation, dur- 
ing which the creator of the noose 
was kept off the factory floor to 
protect him from physical retalia- 
tion, she said he was placed on ad- 
ministrative leave last Thursday 
and escorted out of the building. 

But Ms. Sapp said that Treasury 
officials had not done enough to 
address the roots of persistent ra- 
cial discord within the factory, 
adding, “They sweep a lot under 
the rug.” 


The Treasury spokeswoman 
said only that Treasury Secretary 
Steven Mnuchin had “directed 
that this matter be handled swiftly 
and seriously.” 

Advocacy groups that track 
hate crimes say the rash of noose 
cases is part of an uptick in such 
crimes, fueled by the coarsening 
of public conversation that began 
during last year’s presidential 
campaign and that has continued 
amid bitter divisions over the 
election outcome. 

“We are in a moment right now 
where we certainly have not only 
heightened awareness, but a 
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Taylor Dumpson, the new student government president at American University in Washing- 
ton, said that nooses, and bananas painted with hateful messages, were “a very chilling thing.” 


greater frequency of hate inci- 
dents,” said Jonathan Greenblatt, 
chief executive of the Anti-Defa- 
mation League. He called the 
surge in noose episodes “really 
alarming.” 

The hangman’s rope has been 
used for centuries to execute peo- 
ple, but became a particular object 
of racial terror in the United 
States during the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries, when 4,700 
people — mostly men but also 
women and children — were 
hanged from trees, telephone 
poles and bridges across the na- 
tion, according to Jack Shuler, the 
author of “The Thirteenth Turn : A 
History of the Noose.” Roughly 
three-quarters were African- 
American. 

As to why nooses are appearing 
with increasing frequency today, 
Mr. Shuler said: “That’s the 
$64,000 question. I think we’re in a 
historical moment where people 
feel like they have permission to 
be hateful.” 

Current data on nooses, though, 
is difficult to come by. The F.B.I. — 
which is investigating the Ameri- 
can University case as a potential 
hate crime — keeps figures on 
such crimes; its latest report, re- 
leased in November, showed a 6.7 
percent rise in reported hate 
crimes in 2015, the most recent 
year for which figures are avail- 
able. 

A study of law enforcement and 
government agencies’ data in 25 
metropolitan areas, conducted by 


the Center for the Study of Hate 
and Extremism at California State 
University, San Bernardino, 
showed the number of hate crimes 
jumped to 1,988 last year from 
1,886 the year before — an in- 
crease of 5.4 percent. 

The Southern Poverty Law 
Center says it has documented 
1,863 episodes of bias since the day 
after the presidential election; of 
those, 292, or nearly 16 percent, 
were aimed at blacks. “One of the 
most pervasive manifestations of 
these happenings is the display of 
nooses,” the center wrote in a blog 
post published last month. 

One of the most troubling in- 
stances involved a noose at a dis- 
play about segregation in the Na- 
tional Museum of African Ameri- 
can History and Culture, which 
has become a popular tourist des- 
tination in Washington since its 
opening last fall. 

The rope was found in late May, 
in an exhibit chronicling Ameri- 
ca’s evolution from the era of seg- 
regationist Jim Crow laws 
through the civil rights move- 
ment. 

Several of the recent noose 
cases appear to be aimed at spe- 
cific people. At Wakefield High 
School in North Raleigh, N.C., 
someone hanged a black teddy 
bear from the roof, with a message 
aimed at the principal, Malik 
Bazzell, who is black. Beside the 
doll was a sign saying, “Make 
Wakefield Tripp again.” 

The Raleigh News & Observer 


reported that the sign referred to 
Tripp Crayton, the white former 
principal, whom Mr. Bazzell re- 
placed in 2015. Mr. Bazzell called it 
a “deeply offensive act.” Four high 
school seniors were later arrested 
and charged with trespassing and 
damaging school property. 

At American University here, 
the bananas hanging from nooses 
seemed clearly aimed at Ms. 
Dumpson, 21. Some of the bananas 
were painted in black with the 
words “Harambe Bait,” a refer- 
ence to the gorilla at the Cincin- 
nati Zoo that was killed after a 
child fell into its enclosure in 2016. 
Others said “AKA Free,” an appar- 
ent reference to Alpha Kappa Al- 
pha, a black sorority to which Ms. 
Dumpson belongs. 

Ms. Dumpson said she grew up 
knowing the powerful symbolism 
of the noose. She was raised on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, a re- 
gion that aligned itself with the 
South during the Civil War and 
where racial tensions run deep. 
Lynchings took place near her 
hometown, Salisbury, as recently 
as 1933, she said. 

She was on the subway, 
traveling to school, on May 1 when 
she got a Facebook message from 
a friend showing her pictures of 
the nooses on campus. 

“My stomach just dropped,” she 
said. “I knew what a noose was, I 
knew the history, just as much as I 
knew the history of the Confeder- 
ate flag. Those were things I was 
taught to recognize.” 



Bond Hearings Upheld 
For Immigrant Minors 



By MIRIAM JORDAN 

LOS ANGELES — Undocu- 
mented immigrant children de- 
tained by federal authorities are 
entitled to hearings to determine 
whether they should remain con- 
fined, a federal appeals court 
ruled on Wednesday. 

A three-judge panel of the 
United States Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit, in San Fran- 
cisco, ruled that immigration au- 
thorities must abide by a 1997 le- 
gal settlement that established a 
policy for the detention, release 
and treatment of minors in immi- 
gration custody. 

That agreement, named the 
Flores settlement after the 
teenage girl who brought the orig- 
inal case, stipulated that a child in 
deportation proceedings be af- 
forded a bond hearing before an 
immigration judge. 

The federal government had ar- 
gued that Congress passed laws in 
2002 and 2008 that abrogated the 
settlement, terminating the mi- 
nors’ right to a bond hearing. 

The Ninth Circuit panel dis- 
agreed, saying that neither law 
abolished the bond-hearing re- 
quirement for unaccompanied mi- 
nors. 

“Rather, the statutes leave am- 
ple room for immigration judges 
to conduct bond hearings for 
these children,” Judge Stephen 
Reinhardt wrote for the court. 

“In the absence of such hear- 


ings, these children are held in bu- 
reaucratic limbo, left to rely upon 
the agency’s alleged benevolence 
and opaque decision making,” he 
said in a 40-page decision, which 
noted evidence submitted by the 
plaintiffs that minors were held 
for months, and even years, with- 
out hearings to review the basis 
for detention. 

The ruling upheld a decision by 
a Federal District Court judge, 
Dolly M. Gee, against the Obama 
administration. The Department 
of Justice is expected to appeal the 
decision, possibly to the United 
States Supreme Court. 

A spokesman for the agency did 
not reply to messages requesting 
comment on Wednesday. 

The case affects undocumented 
juveniles arrested in the United 
States as well as so-called unac- 
companied minors, children who 
cross the border without their par- 
ents, often fleeing poverty or vio- 
lence in Central America. They 
began to swarm the southwest 
border three years ago, when 
68,541 were detained. Illegal 
crossings have plunged since 
President Trump took office, but 
from February through May, 5,445 
unaccompanied minors were still 
detained, according to federal 
data. 

While their deportation hear- 
ings, which can take years, are in 
process, the government is re- 
quired to place them in the least 


restrictive environment available, 
usually with a parent or relatives 
or in foster care. However, a mi- 
nority of them remain in deten- 
tion, in facilities overseen by the 
Office of Refugee Resettlement, 
an agency of the Department of 
Health and Human Services. 

“What we were seeing is that 
certain kids that the Office of 
Refugee Resettlement thinks are 
a flight risk or a danger were be- 
ing detained without any judicial 
process to release them,” said 
Holly Cooper, a lawyer on the 
case. 


“On behalf of those kids, we 
would go to immigration court 
and say we want a bond hearing, 
referring to the settlement, but 
the government would say there’s 
no bond hearing,” said Ms. Cooper, 
who is also co-director of the law 
clinic at the University of Califor- 
nia, Davis. 

As a result, she said, immigra- 
tion judges said they had no power 
to set bond for the children’s re- 
lease. 

Immigrant advocates hailed the 
decision, saying that it would rein 
in the Trump administration’s im- 


migration enforcement efforts. 

“We are celebrating this deci- 
sion because it gives a neutral for- 
um to challenge overzealous en- 
forcement and, most importantly, 
allows us to advocate for the best 
interests of the children,” said 
Lenni Benson, a professor at New 
York Law School. 

If it stands, the ruling could add 
to the government’s backlog of 
more than half a million cases in 
immigration court. In the mean- 
time, the administration has said 
it will begin arresting undocu- 
mented parents on criminal 


smuggling charges if they are sus- 
pected of hiring coyotes, or smug- 
glers, to bring their children from 
Central America to the United 
States. 

The homeland security secre- 
tary, John F. Kelly, has described 
the effort as a way to combat the 
dangers of human smuggling. But 
advocates for undocumented par- 
ents say it will discourage parents 
or relatives from claiming custody 
of their children, leaving more mi- 
nors in government facilities. 

Lawyers representing the mi- 
nors in the Flores case presented 
evidence from more than a dozen 
children who had endured pro- 
longed detention. 

Among them was a child identi- 
fied as Hector, who was detained 
when he was 15 and remained con- 
fined for 16 months. 

“I feel desperate,” he wrote at 
one point, according to the court. 
“My only wish is to leave deten- 
tion, live with my mom and study.” 

Then, last December, the gov- 
ernment released Hector to his 
mother without any explanation, 
the court said. 

The decision also cited the ex- 
ample of a child identified as 
William who was placed in deten- 
tion when he was 9 years old. His 
lawyer said that the government 
did not explain why he should stay 
detained. 

After his lawyer filed to contest 
his deportation, the Office of 
Refugee Resettlement “suddenly 
and without explanation released 
William to his parents.” All told, he 
spent about 18 months in custody. 

“Bond hearings provide the 
concrete information needed to 
advocate for a minor’s release,” 
the court said. 
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Democrats Court Military Veterans to Run for Congress 


Party Strategy 
For Midterms 
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Mikie Sherrill, a former Navy helicopter pilot who is taking on a Republican congressman, in a July 4 parade in Montclair, N.J. 


By EMMARIE HUETTEMAN 

WASHINGTON - Somewhere 
on the road between here and 
Pennsylvania, the idea began to 
take root for Chrissy Houlahan: “I 
can’t not run.” 

The daughter and granddaugh- 
ter of Navy pilots, Ms. Houlahan 
had served 16 years as an Air 
Force engineer on active duty and 
in the Reserves. But in January, 
between conversations on a bus 
bound for the Women’s March and 
thoughts about her father, a Holo- 
caust survivor rattled by the pres- 
idential election, she felt it was 
time to serve again. 

In April, Ms. Houlahan, 50, who 
most recently worked as head of a 
nonprofit organization devoted to 
childhood literacy, entered the 
Democratic primary to challenge 
Representative Ryan A. Costello, 
a second-term Republican from 
the suburbs northwest of Phila- 
delphia. 

“I really do believe that we are 
in dangerous times,” she said. 

Ms. Houlahan is among about 
20 military veterans who have an- 
nounced that they will run as 
Democrats for the House of Rep- 
resentatives next year. Demo- 
cratic Party leaders are aggres- 
sively seeking former members of 
the military in hopes of increasing 
their appeal among the sort of 
frustrated voters who elected 
President Trump — and winning 
back the 24 seats they need to re- 
gain the Republican-controlled 
House. 

In many cases, those veterans 
say they feel called to run for pub- 
lic office in response to Mr. Trump 
himself, whose policies they see as 
a threat to the country’s values 
and security. 

Democratic officials also see 
candidates with a military pedi- 
gree as an appealing contrast to 
entrenched, career politicians. 
And they believe that candidates 
with military service help the 
party counter Republican claims 
that Democrats are weak on na- 
tional security. 

“If you look at the type of fear- 
mongering and scaremongering 
that Republicans do quite often 
when it comes to national security, 
quite unfairly, there is a strong pa- 
triotism that comes with being a 
veteran that makes those kinds of 
attacks fall flat and even backfire,” 
said John Lapp, who was the exec- 
utive director of the Democratic 
Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittee, the House Democrats’ 
campaign arm, in 2006, when his 
party took control of the House. 

Mr. Trump has vigorously 
claimed that members of the mili- 
tary are among his strongest 
supporters, and they stood with 
him on Election Day : 60 percent of 
veterans voted for Mr. Trump, ac- 


cording to CNN’s exit polls. Earli- 
er this year, Mr. Trump proposed 
increasing military spending by 
$54 billion, and last month, he 
signed legislation intended to im- 
prove accountability within the 
troubled Department of Veterans 
Affairs. This past weekend, Mr. 
Trump took a break from a trip to 
his golf club in Bedminster, N. J., to 
pay tribute to veterans, telling the 
crowd, “There is no place I would 
rather be than with you.” 

But many of the veterans on 
next year’s Democratic ticket of- 
fer blunt criticism of the presi- 
dent, citing his willingness to dis- 
miss allies and embrace adversar- 
ies. Some point to his decisions to 
weaken the State Department’s 
diplomatic capabilities, including 
by leaving many posts vacant 
more than five months after his in- 
auguration. Active-duty service 
members, they say, often have to 
face the consequences of those de- 
cisions. 

“That aggressive posture, whe- 
ther toward allies or adversaries, 
puts the burden on service mem- 
bers,” Ms. Houlahan said. 

Mikie Sherrill, a former Navy 
helicopter pilot running against 
Representative Rodney Freling- 
huysen, a New Jersey Republican 
who presides over the powerful 
Appropriations Committee, men- 
tioned in particular Mr. Trump’s 
refusal to recommit to the nation’s 
allies in NATO and his sharing of 
highly classified intelligence with 


Russia. 

“Remarkable’s sort of putting it 
lightly. It’s a scary place to be,” she 
said. “I never would have imag- 
ined we would be here.” 

In addition to the nearly 20 vet- 
erans who have announced they 
are running as Democrats in Re- 
publican-held House districts, 
about 15 more are expected to 
make announcements by the end 
of the summer, according to the 
Democratic Congressional Cam- 
paign Committee. 

In many cases, they are political 
novices. Some went into careers 
in law after the military, others in 
business. Brendan Kelly, a former 
Navy officer who is expected to of- 
ficially declare his candidacy for a 
seat in southwestern Illinois this 
week, is the top prosecutor in St. 
Clair County. Joseph Kopser, a for- 
mer Army Ranger who served in 
Iraq and will challenge a longtime 
Republican incumbent in a deeply 
conservative Texas district, has 
started two businesses, including 
a transportation app he sold to 
Daimler A.G. 

While some reached out to the 
party on their own, the campaign 
committee is focusing on courting 
those with military backgrounds. 
The Democrats forged an alliance 
earlier this year with Vote Vets, a 
liberal political action committee 
that supports veterans running 
for Congress, and selected a for- 
mer Marine Corps officer, Repre- 
sentative Seth Moulton of Massa- 


chusetts, to head up veteran re- 
cruitment. 

With Mr. Trump’s approval rat- 
ings hovering around record lows 
for this point in a presidency, for- 
midable candidates are lining up 
even in Republican strongholds. 
One of those is a southern chunk 
of North Carolina where Dan Mc- 
Cready, a Marine Corps veteran 
and businessman, hopes to be the 
first Democrat to win since the 
1960s. 

But the Democrats’ game plan 
to win back the House starts with 
targeting 23 Republican-held dis- 
tricts that Hillary Clinton won last 
fall. 

With Election Day still 16 
months away, Republicans say it 
is too early to compare Demo- 
cratic recruitment with their own 
efforts. At least one veteran — Ed- 
die Edwards, who served in the 
Navy and is challenging Repre- 
sentative Carol Shea- Porter, Dem- 
ocrat of New Hampshire — will 
run as a Republican. Most of the 
veterans serving in Congress are 
Republicans; of the 13 veterans in 
this year’s House freshman class, 
10 are Republicans. 

“Democrats have brutal prima- 
ries looming on the horizon,” Jes- 
se Hunt, a spokesman for the Na- 
tional Republican Congressional 
Committee, said in an email. “Can- 
didate biographies will matter 
less when the activist base pushes 
candidates further to the left with 
calls for single-payer health care 


and all-out obstruction to the Re- 
publican agenda.” 

The current Democratic strat- 
egy, though, mirrors the one in 
2006 that helped Democrats pick 
up 31 seats, their largest gain in 
more than three decades, and re- 
claim the House. Mayor Rahm 
Emanuel of Chicago, then an Illi- 
nois congressman and the chair- 
man of the Democratic Congres- 
sional Campaign Committee, led 
an aggressive effort to target Re- 
publican districts and recruit can- 
didates with resumes that bucked 
the stereotype of the liberal elite, 
like sheriffs, athletes and veter- 
ans. 

More than a decade later, Dem- 
ocrats are still fighting that ster- 
eotype. Last month, conservative 
groups ran ads tying Representa- 
tive Nancy Pelosi — the longtime 
House Democratic leader from 
San Francisco, often panned as 
the epitome of the “coastal elite” 
— to Jon Ossoff, the Democrat 
who ultimately lost a special elec- 
tion in the Atlanta suburbs. 

Amid constant finger-pointing 
in Washington over putting party 
before country, several veterans 
said they believed their greatest 
asset was their demonstrated 
willingness to put others first. 

“Officers eat last, after their 
men. That’s something that’s al- 
ways stuck with me,” Mr. Mc- 
Cready said. “And I think that just 
captures what’s missing from 
Washington so much.” 


Lawmaker 
Back inl.C.U. 
Three Weeks 
After Shooting 


Hospital Worried 
About Infection 

By MATTHEW HAAG 

Representative Steve Scalise, 
who was critically injured last 
month by a gunman who opened 
fire at a congressional baseball 
practice, was readmitted on 
Wednesday to a Washington hos- 
pital’s intensive care unit over 
concerns about infection, his of- 
fice announced. 

The condition of Mr. Scalise, 51, 
who has been hospitalized at Med- 
Star Washington Hospital Center 
since the shooting on June 14, was 
also downgraded to serious from 
fair. The hospital said in a state- 
ment that Mr. Scalise faced “new 
concerns for infection,” but it did 
not detail those concerns. 

The hospital said it would pro- 
vide another update on Thursday. 

Mr. Scalise has undergone sev- 
eral surgeries and was moved out 
of the intensive care unit on June 
22. Of the four people shot at the 
baseball field in Virginia, he was 
the most seriously wounded. A 
bullet entered his left hip, shatter- 
ing bones and ripping through or- 
gans and blood vessels, doctors 
said. The gunman was killed in a 
shootout with the police. 

Wednesday’s news was the first 
update provided about Mr. 

Scalise’s con- 
dition since 
June 23, when 
his staff an- 
nounced on 
Twitter that he 
was improving 
and undergo- 
ing “an exten- 
sive period of 
healing and re- 
habilitation.” 

In the days af- 
ter the shoot- 
ing, doctors worked to control in- 
ternal bleeding and prepare him 
for operations to repair abdominal 
injuries. 

Doctors said in mid-June that 
they were unable to predict how 
long Mr. Scalise, who is from Loui- 
siana and is the No. 3 Republican 
in the House, would remain in the 
hospital. 

A stream of well-wishers, in- 
cluding President Trump, have 
visited him. Representative John 
Shimkus of Illinois, who shares a 
home with Mr. Scalise and two 
other representatives near the 
Capitol, said last month that he re- 
alized during a hospital visit that 
Mr. Scalise’s wounds were far 
more serious than he initially 
thought. 

“It’s going to be a tough rest of 
the year for us,” Mr. Shimkus said. 



Steve Scalise 


US. Oil Exports , Banned for 4 Decades , Buoy an Industry Hit by Low Prices 
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ously in the Gulf of Mexico, is seen 
as the herald of an export boom, 
lifting the spirits of American oil 
executives despondent over the 
crumbling price of crude and 
sending ripples across global en- 
ergy markets. 

“This is our chance, this is our 
turn to prosper,” said Khalid A. 
Muslih, executive vice president 
of Buckeye Partners, a pipeline 
and terminal operator in the midst 
of a major export expansion. 
“We’re working our way toward 
energy independence. We’re 
grabbing market share, and we’re 
doing our part to rectify our imbal- 
ance of trade.” 

Suddenly buyers from all over 
the world are purchasing the new 
American supplies, from South 
Korea to India — even oil-rich 
Venezuela, which uses the light 
sweet crude that comes out of 
American shale to blend with its 
gooey heavy crude. The light 
crude is highly prized even while 
global oil markets are saturated. 
Canadian oil sands, which also 
tend to be heavy, are being in- 
creasingly produced and need to 
be mixed with lighter crudes. 

European countries are looking 
to American exports to reduce 
their dependence on oil from Rus- 
sia and African countries that 
produce light crudes, particularly 
Libya and Nigeria, which are poli- 
tically unstable and unreliable 
suppliers. And China, with slump- 
ing oil production and rising de- 
mand, wants a more reliable 
source than the Persian Gulf, 
which it now depends on. 

As the Organization of the Pe- 
troleum Exporting Countries cuts 
production to prop up oil prices, 
American exports are beginning 
to elbow out Saudi crude in some 
markets, a development that 
would have been inconceivable 
four decades ago when OPEC oil 
embargoes threatened to cripple 
the American economy. 

And the world’s energy leaders 
are noticing. 

“U.S. oil exports are a game 
changer and are going to be a 


larger and larger changer in the 
markets,” said Rene Ortiz, a for- 
mer Ecuadorean energy minister 
and former OPEC secretary gen- 
eral. 

The United States still imports 
far more oil than it exports, and 
probably will continue to do so for 
many years. But since many 
American refineries were de- 
signed for heavy crudes from 
Mexico, Venezuela and Canada, 
the light shale oil from Texas is an 
awkward mismatch. Meanwhile, 
that oil is coming out of the fields 
in a record gush, and despite 
persistently low oil prices, the En- 
ergy Department projects that do- 
mestic production next year will 
top 10 million barrels a day, an all- 
time high. 

That output, an increase of half 
a million barrels a day from cur- 
rent production levels, will need to 
find a market somewhere. With 
domestic demand flattening be- 
cause of increased fuel efficiency 
in cars, oil executives say that 
somewhere is likely to be over- 
seas. 

The expansion of energy ex- 
ports fits neatly with President 
Trump’s promise last week to 
usher in an age of “American ener- 
gy dominance.” But oil executives 
say the driving force for future 
production and exports will be the 
economics of global supply and 
demand, rather than Washington 
policy. 

Oil and dock workers here say 
the new exports are all the chatter 
among their buddies at the 
kitchen table and during their 
fishing trips and deer hunts. 

“There’s definitely a vibe, 
there’s a buzz — people are excit- 
ed about it,” said Kevin Craft, a 
terminal operator who got his job 
at NuStar Energy in April thanks 
to the company’s export expan- 
sion. After losing a job with a con- 
tractor in 2015 when oil prices 
plummeted, Mr. Craft has re- 
bounded and is making more 
money than ever. At 37, he said, he 
can now start saving for his retire- 
ment and put money away for his 
son’s college education. “A lot of 
people are going back to work,” he 


added. 

Much of Texas has been in an 
economic slump in recent years, 
having lost about 100,000 oil jobs 
since late 2014, when the price of 
oil fell to less than $50 a barrel 
from over $100. But because of the 
exports, the job losses have been 
stemmed and there is the promise 
of new jobs to come. Oil execu- 
tives said that if weren’t for ex- 
ports, so much oil would be stock- 
piled in already flush domestic in- 
ventories that the American 
benchmark price would be $10 to 
$20 below the current $45 a barrel, 
making most new drilling un- 
economical. 

Even with prices lagging, lower 
oil field costs and new technolo- 
gies have enabled producers in 
the dominant Permian Basin 
shale fields of West Texas and 
New Mexico to deploy 250 rigs 
over the last year or so, which has 
led to the hiring or retention of as 
many as 25,000 workers, accord- 
ing to Scott Sheffield, executive 


chairman of the Pioneer Natural 
Resources, a leading Texas pro- 
ducer. 

And here in Corpus Christi, a 
hub of refineries and pipelines be- 
tween some of the country’s rich- 
est oil fields and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, the port is just beginning a $1 
billion capital investment pro- 
gram that includes deepening and 
widening the shipping channel for 
bigger tankers to dock and load. 
Some of the program is dependent 
on final approval of funding from 
Congress. 

Occidental, NuStar and other 
companies have made major in- 
vestments in additional dock and 
tankage facilities and are plan- 
ning additional ones, while sev- 
eral pipelines between the Perm- 
ian Basin and the port are in the 
planning stage. 

Crude exports from Corpus 
Christi have already increased to 

384,000 barrels a day this April 
from an average of 68,000 barrels 
a day during the first half of 2016, 


according to a recent report by 
RBN Energy, an analysis firm. 

Buckeye Partners alone has in- 
vested $1.2 billion since 2015 in 
docks and other export facilities 
here, putting to work 1,500 con- 
struction workers and 130 full- 
time employees. It has plans to 
put more than $1 billion into addi- 
tional investments, including a 
pipeline system called South 
Texas Gateway that would con- 
nect West Texas with Corpus 
Christi and global markets. The 
system is expected to be finished 
in 2019, with the potential to move 

400,000 barrels a day. Meanwhile, 
it plans to add a sixth and seventh 
deepwater dock in the port capa- 
ble of loading big tankers for ex- 
port. 

The expansion has been noth- 
ing but good news for Rudy 
Dominguez, a pipeline technician 
who was laid off in early 2016 after 
working for the same pipeline 
company for 26 years. With two 
children to support, he was out of 


work for 15 months and living off 
his severance pay, savings and 
odd jobs. Friends brought him fish 
from boating trips to put on the ta- 
ble, and he learned more ham- 
burger recipes then he cares to re- 
member. Learning of Buckeye’s 
expansion, he applied for several 
jobs and was finally hired a few 
weeks ago. 

“God closes doors and then 
opens them right up,” Mr. 
Dominguez said. “I just hope oil, 
gas, energy exports go on for- 
ever.” 

Many more jobs may be on the 
way. Ray Perryman, a leading 
Texas economist and president of 
the Perryman Group, a consulting 
firm, estimated that expanded 
crude exports will add more than 

30,000 jobs in Corpus Christi over 
the next couple of decades. For the 
nation, 484,000 jobs could be add- 
ed, nearly 60 percent of which will 
be in Texas, even if oil prices re- 
main moderate to low, he estimat- 
ed. 

But oil executives still voiced 
concerns about the future, and 
many say that not all the pipelines 
planned to take crude to Corpus 
Christi will be built unless market 
conditions improve. Persistently 
low oil prices could squeeze the 
marginal price advantage — cur- 
rently around $2.50 — that West 
Texas intermediate, the American 
benchmark, has over the interna- 
tional benchmark, Brent crude. 
The cheaper the American crude 
is relative to Brent, the more the 
price difference offsets the ship- 
ping costs to replace Saudi or Rus- 
sian crude on global markets. 

If the shale boom spreads inter- 
nationally, there could be a further 
glut. Domestic refineries could in- 
vest more money to refine more 
light crude, leaving less to export. 
And if electric cars catch on, de- 
mand for gasoline could shrink. 

“The thing I worry about is 
price,” said Danny Oliver, senior 
vice president for marketing and 
business development for NuStar 
Energy. Nevertheless Mr. Oliver 
expressed optimism. “The poten- 
tial is huge,” he said. “The ability 
to export means we can continue 
to drill for new oil.” 
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In Intensifying Fight, 
Blue Cities Pass Laws 
That Red States Block 


Where States Curb 
Local Control 

Republican-led states have increased use of so- 
called pre-emption laws to block local communities 
from adopting more progressive policies. 

Below, where states are limiting the power of local 
governments to pass their own laws on... 
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year threatens to withhold 
shared state revenue from local 
governments that adopt ordi- 
nances in conflict with state 
policy. Texas’ new sanctuary city 
law imposes civil fines as high as 
$25,500 a day on local govern- 
ments and officials who block 
cooperation with federal immi- 
gration requests. And it 
threatens officials who flout the 
law with removal from office and 
misdemeanor charges. 

Texas’ four largest cities are 
now suing the state in response. 
Gov. Greg Abbott of Texas, a 
Republican, has been a vocal 
advocate for state laws that he 


Laws leaning left 
meet a harsher new 
pushback. 


says are necessary to protect 
individual liberty from local 
government overreach. When 
cities overstep their bounds, he 
said this year, they “should have 
to pay a price for it.” These new 
pre-emption laws echo 19th- 
century “ripper bills,” legal 
scholars say, state laws that 
ripped control from cities over 
their finances, utilities, police 
forces and local charters. The 
backlash against them helped 
spur the movement for local 
control in the United States. Now 
home rule is under a “troubling 
nationwide assault,” warn mu- 
nicipal lawyers and law profes- 
sors, including Mr. Davidson, in 
an amicus brief supporting an- 
other legal fight, in Cleveland. 

There, Ohio passed a law 
blocking a longstanding require- 
ment that city construction con- 
tracts hire some local workers. 
Cleveland, in other words, was 
trying to ensure that local 
projects created local jobs, allevi- 
ating local poverty. 

Both state legislators and 
municipal groups agree that 
pre-emption laws have prolifer- 
ated in the last few years in 
number and in the breadth of 
issues they touch. They disagree 
on who started the fight: states 
in stripping municipal power, or 


cities in seizing new roles that 
weren’t theirs to begin with. 

“It is about power, and I think 
it’s about wielding power at any 
cost. That’s it,” said Andrew 
Gillum, the Democratic mayor of 
Tallahassee, Fla., who formed a 
national group to fight pre-emp- 
tion laws this year. Now that 
Republicans control both legisla- 
tive chambers in 32 states and 
the governor’s office on top of 
that in 25, he said, their slogans 
lionizing local government ring 
hollow. “They only mean that,” 
Mr. Gillum said, “to the extent 
that they’re in control.” 

The contrast between what’s 
happening in cities and the de- 
centralized philosophy Republi- 
cans have championed from 
Washington is striking. The 
supremacy of local control is 
central to Republican plans for 
undoing Obamacare, rolling back 
regulations and leaving the fed- 
eral minimum wage unchanged 
(wages, the party said in its 
platform last year, should be 
handled at the state and local 
level). 

As House Speaker Paul Ryan 
has put it: “Government closest 
to the people governs best.” 

That government, many local 
legislators clarify now, is the 
state. 

“We’re the United States of 
America. We are not the United 
Towns of Florida. We’re not the 
United Counties of Florida,” said 
Randy Fine, a Republican state 
representative there who spon- 
sored a bill this year that would 
have broadly blocked local laws 
regulating “businesses, profes- 
sions and occupations.” 

He said: “The state is the 
nexus of government in this 
country. The states created the 
federal government, and the 
states created local government.” 

The timing and language of 
many pre-emptions, though, 
suggest that while they’re cast as 
broad state standards, they’re 
often aimed at specific cities. 

North Carolina’s so-called 
bathroom bill sought to squash a 
local ordinance in Charlotte 
adding gender identity to the 
city’s nondiscrimination policy. 
The repeal passed by the state 
this year still bars local commu- 
nities from adopting such protec- 
tions until at least 2020. 

St. Louis this year passed an 
ordinance banning employer and 


housing discrimination against 
women who use contraception or 
have abortions. Gov. Eric Greit- 
ens of Missouri, a Republican, 
called the state legislature back 
into special session in June in 
part to undo that law (it would 
turn St. Louis, he said, into an 
“abortion sanctuary city”). 

In Alabama, Birmingham is 
fighting a law banning cities 
from setting their own minimum 
wages. Civil-rights groups say 
the pre-emption — enacted last 
year by a predominantly white 
state legislature the same week 
the city passed its ordinance — 


violates the voting rights of 
residents in a majority-black city. 

In Texas, Mr. Abbott has called 
a special session for this month. 
On the agenda: proposals that 
would block cities from regulat- 
ing trees on private land, re- 
stricting cellphone use in cars, 
and allowing transgender 
residents to use the bathroom 
matching their identity. 

“It’s like quick-fire,” said Lisa 
Graves, executive director of the 
Center for Media and Democra- 
cy, which tracks pre-emption 
bills. “Once it passes some place, 
other legislatures go, ‘Oh, we 


could just pre-empt all of this.’ ” 

Lori Riverstone-Newell, a 
political scientist at Illinois State 
University, traces modern escala- 
tion of pre-emptions to the 1980s 
— when the tobacco industry 
began to back state laws barring 
antismoking ordinances. 

In the 1990s, the National Rifle 
Association followed the same 
state strategy with gun-control 
laws. More recently, the indus- 
try-backed American Legislative 
Exchange Council, which advo- 
cates free-market state policies, 
has promoted model state legis- 
lation preventing local govern- 
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ments from adopting what it 
considers a patchwork of regula- 
tory burdens on businesses. 

Then after the 2010 elections 
that swept Republicans to power 
in many states, Ms. Riverstone- 
Newell says the pace of such 
laws accelerated. 

But where opponents point to 
industry influence at state 
houses, backers of pre-emption 
make a similar argument: Envi- 
ronmental and labor lobbies are 
pushing local bag taxes or 
minimum wages, they say, not 
voters engaged in some pure 
form of local democracy. 

“It’s not illegal, but we should 
also not think it’s organic,” said 
Jon Russell, a councilman in 
Culpeper, Va., who leads a group 
of local-government officials 
within the American Legislative 
Exchange Council. “I’ve been a 
city councilman for almost 10 
years, and I can tell you those 
kinds of issues are not organic. 
You don’t have a group of ladies 
sitting around in their living 
room wringing their hands about 
plastic bags or about fracking.” 

He also accuses Democrats of 
their own hypocrisy: When blue 
states raise the minimum wage 
statewide, Democrats cheer 
those laws as progress. 

The new punitive nature of 
pre-emptions, though, has esca- 
lated the fight beyond the usual 
partisan bickering. “It’s intended 
to send a chilling effect,” said Mr. 
Gillum, the Tallahassee mayor. 

In Florida, local officials who 
run afoul of the state’s pre-emp- 
tion on gun control are 
personally liable in court. Mr. 
Gillum and other city commis- 
sioners were sued by gun-rights 
groups over an old ordinance the 
city never repealed — but that no 
longer had effect — making it 
illegal to shoot guns in public 
parks. An appellate court re- 
jected the lawsuit, but Mr. Gillum 
and other local officials had to 
defend themselves without pub- 
lic money (they were able to get 
pro bono legal help). 

“It is intended to put everyone 
across this state and across this 
country where these efforts are 
taking place on notice: Don’t 
come near it,” Mr. Gillum said of 
issues like gun control and immi- 
gration. “And if you do, we’ll 
come after you personally, we’ll 
come after your government, 
we’ll come after the very surviv- 
ability of your community by 
cutting off resources to you.” 


When Talk Turns to Trump, Peace Corps Changes the Subject 


By EMILY COCHRANE 

WASHINGTON — As a Peace 
Corps volunteer assigned to a 
school in Gostivar, Macedonia, 
Sarah Blake would listen, waiting 
for the English words that began 
to puncture the conversations 
during the first months of 2017. 

Trump. Ban. 

Ms. Blake, in her third year as a 
Peace Corps volunteer, was often 
the only American in the city of 
about 80,000 in the Macedonian 
foothills, where the predomi- 
nantly Muslim population speaks 
Albanian. She began to stress 
about having to explain the Trump 
administration’s new travel policy 
and the president’s own state- 
ments about Islam. 

Shoulders hunched, head down, 
she would conjure reasons to step 
away in case these questions 
came up, she said. Too much work. 
A meeting to attend. 

“There hasn’t been a really per- 
fect president,” said Ms. Blake, a 
Maryland native who now lives in 
Istanbul after completing her 
Peace Corps service in May “But 
when the president of your coun- 
try is saying horrible, horrible 
things, I felt embarrassed.” 

While the Peace Corps has been 
nonpartisan since its creation in 
1961, politics are always entangled 
with the educational and develop- 
mental work the organization 
does abroad. 

Under Presidents John F. Ken- 
nedy and Richard Nixon, volun- 
teers were accused of being Cold 
War-era spies for the C.I.A. Volun- 
teers working during the adminis- 
trations of George W. Bush and 
Barack Obama fielded questions 
about American military involve- 
ment in the Middle East and gun 
violence at home. 

But the stances taken by Presi- 
dent Trump, both in Twitter state- 
ments and administrative policy, 
have prompted intense foreign 
scrutiny about American values, 
making it particularly difficult for 
many of the roughly 7,200 Peace 
Corps volunteers currently 
abroad to remain nonpartisan. 

“I think I lost the innate author- 
ity that comes with being an 
American figure,” Ms. Blake said. 
“Their questions came with a 
skepticism as well. They weren’t 
sure what authority I had as an 
outside person.” 

Among those still at home and 
considering a Peace Corps tour 


abroad, interest remains steady in 
volunteering, even in an envi- 
ronment of proposed budget cuts 
for the agency. 

Elizabeth Chamberlain, who 
works in the Peace Corps’s east 
region recruitment office, said she 
had yet to hear any concerns from 
potential recruits over proposed 
funding reductions. Since the ap- 
plication process was streamlined 
in 2014, the organization has re- 
ceived about 23,000 applications 
annually. 

“I think generally there’s a lot of 
confidence that the F.Y. ’18 pro- 
posed budget will enable us to 
continue to support our volun- 
teers and keep our operations 
around the world running 
smoothly,” Ms. Chamberlain said. 

In his sessions with students at 
the University of Idaho, Eric An- 
derson, the school’s associate di- 
rector for career development, 
has seen a slight increase in inter- 
est, especially since the election, 
he said. 

“I don’t think it’s deterred any- 
one from wanting to do the pro- 
gram, except maybe worrying 
about it getting cut,” Mr. Anderson 
said. 

News coverage of protests and 
the president’s statements 
prompts most of the questions 
from those in the host country, 
said Nick Herrmann, a volunteer 
who has been working in the Tan- 
zanian Southern Highlands for 
just over four months. 

For Mr. Herrmann, a Kansas 
native, it is a welcome challenge to 
explain American democracy in a 
mixture of Swahili and English, 
using analogies to his host vil- 
lage’s relationships with neigh- 
boring tribes. 

“It’s a great time to explain that, 
in American politics, you can have 
differing views,” Mr. Herrmann 
said. When needed, he added, he 
redirects the focus of the conver- 
sation to the Peace Corps work 
taking place in the village — a tac- 
tic recommended by Peace Corps 
directors during training. 

Asked about the impact of the 
Trump presidency on its volun- 
teers, the Peace Corps directed 
questions to the White House 
press office, which did not re- 
spond to multiple requests for 
comment. 

Several Peace Corps volun- 
teers, speaking on the condition of 
anonymity because of security 



concerns and agency news media 
restrictions, said that while they 
all embraced their work, it was of- 
ten difficult to deflect more 
pointed questions about Ameri- 
can policy. Volunteers in Africa 
face questions about Mr. Trump’s 
view of racial minorities and the 
status of funding for H.I.V. medi- 
cation. Volunteers in Asia and Eu- 
rope face inquiries about travel 
bans and funding for programs 
like the Agency for International 
Development and Let Girls Learn. 

“Peace Corps — they tell you 
don’t talk about politics, sex and 
religion, and of course that’s all 
everyone wants to talk about,” 
said Chris Robinson, president of 
Returned Peace Corps Volunteers 
of Washington. “How you navi- 
gate that determines how well you 
integrate with your community.” 

In the fledgling stages of the 
agency, volunteers had no qualms 
representing Kennedy, but as the 
1960s wore on, his assassination 
and those of other prominent 
American figures began to 
present difficult situations. 

Representative John Gara- 
mendi of California, who served as 
a Peace Corps volunteer with his 


wife, Patti, in Ethiopia from 1966 to 
1968, remembers his wife’s stories 
of weeping children asking after 
the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 
was assassinated: “Why did you 
kill the father of all black men?” 

Sometimes it was easier, before 
the age of the internet, to remain 
detached, said Randolph Adams, 
who volunteered in the Do- 
minican Republic in the late 1960s. 
Volunteers were prohibited from 
having radios, to avoid accusa- 
tions of espionage. 

“Most of us didn’t really think 
about U.S. politics — it just wasn’t 
important,” Mr. Adams said. 
“What was important was what 
we were doing locally.” 

But during the Bush and 
Obama administrations, some 
volunteers dealt with inquiries 
about military missions abroad 
and gun violence at home. 

Rahama Wright, who worked in 
Mali, in West Africa, from 2002 to 
2004, said she had faced questions 
about the country’s motives in in- 
vading Iraq. 

“I felt a little embarrassed, be- 
cause I saw the contradiction with 
what the government policy was 
having,” Ms. Wright said. “We 


were promoting friendship and 
peace, yet here we were engaging 
in a war that was tearing apart a 
country.” 

Volunteers working under Mr. 
Obama said they had also faced 
questions about violence and gun 
control in the United States, espe- 
cially after the bombings at the 
Boston Marathon and the shoot- 
ing in Sandy Hook, Conn. 

“Moments of violence would 
start hard conversations,” said 
Parker White, who volunteered as 
a teacher in Azerbaijan from 2012 
to 2014. “But being a regular per- 
son out in the world can still foster 
a positive vision of America.” 

That is a sentiment echoed by 
current volunteers and alumni ad- 
vocating for the agency in Wash- 
ington: The Peace Corps’s work is 
more crucial than ever. 

“It’s like you have a kinship, a 
brotherhood, a sisterhood, and 
that’s so important when the gov- 
ernment says things like: ‘It’s all 
about America. Make America 
great again,”’ Ms. Wright said. 
“You need people who are not 
Americans to interact with Ameri- 
cans who have different values.” 

Beyond challenging the di- 


plomatic tightrope between hon- 
esty and emotion, the policies of 
Mr. Trump’s administration, both 
proposed and enacted, have ham- 
pered the volunteers’ work 
abroad, they said. 

A January executive order that 
revived a Republican policy 
threatens to freeze federal fund- 
ing to organizations that discuss 
abortion referrals. This has 
limited what volunteers can say, 
particularly in African countries 
where teenage pregnancy is a 
dominant issue. 

Some volunteers, seeing a need 
for more assistance in their host 
countries, voiced concerns about 
Mr. Trump’s proposed budget, 
which includes the largest pro- 
posed cut to the Peace Corps 
budget by a president in more 
than 40 years. If passed, it would 
slash Peace Corps funding by 
nearly 15 percent. 

“A reduction in the Peace Corps 
would affect, in the short term and 
long term, international rela- 
tions,” said Mr. Garamendi, who 
helped form the bipartisan Peace 
Corps House Caucus in 2013. “It’s 
not wise.” 

John Bridgeland, who served as 
director of the USA Freedom 
Corps, created under Mr. Bush to 
coordinate service after the Sept. 
11 terrorist attacks, said he was 
shocked at the lack of engagement 
between the administration and 
the Peace Corps and other na- 
tional service organizations. 

“It’s contrary to decades of bi- 
partisan presidential leadership 
to support the Peace Corps,” said 
Mr. Bridgeland, now a vice chair- 
man of Service Year Alliance. “In 
a time when the administration is 
disengaging from the world and 
diminishing American leadership 
abroad, I think the Peace Corps is 
more important than ever.” 

Urvi Patel will have left for 
Tonga to work as an English lan- 
guage facilitator before Congress 
approves the final budget this 
year. While Ms. Patel declined to 
say how she felt about the current 
administration and the potential 
budget cuts, she said her service 
was an opportunity to directly 
represent her country. 

“I’m just trying to show them 
that there is good in the United 
States, despite the news they may 
hear, the politics they may hear 
and the leaders they see,” Ms. Pa- 
tel said. 
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Republicans Have a Long To-Do List , but Not Much Time 
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Moderate Republicans have urged Speaker Paul D. Ryan to delay the budget until health care legislation is passed or abandoned. 


No August Break, 
Some Senators Say 

By ALAN RAPPEPORT 

WASHINGTON — An iffy 
health care vote. An unresolved 
budget resolution. A heavy debt 
ceiling lift. And, of course, there is 
that tax overhaul plan. 

Congress has a lot to do, and it 
doesn’t have much time. So much 
for a lazy July in Washington. 

When members of Congress re- 
turn next week from their Fourth 
of July break, they will be greeted 
by a mammoth legislative logjam. 
Republicans are increasingly 
skeptical that they can get every- 
thing done. There are even calls 
from some to forgo their sacred 
August recess — a respite from 
the capital in its swampiest 
month. 

“Our current Senate calendar 
shows only 33 potential working 
days remaining before the end of 
the fiscal year,” a group of 10 Re- 
publican senators wrote on Friday 
in a letter to Senator Mitch Mc- 
Connell of Kentucky, the majority 
leader, highlighting the deadline 
at the end of September. “This 
does not appear to give us enough 
time to adequately address the is- 
sues that demand immediate at- 
tention.” 

The Republican Party is under 
intense pressure to achieve some- 
thing of consequence in that 
limited time in order to le- 
gitimately claim that the first year 
of the Trump administration has 
been a success. So far, the ambi- 
tious agenda has stagnated with- 
out a signature achievement. 
President Trump’s unpredictabili- 
ty has only made matters more 
complicated. 

“Everyone is coming to the real- 
ization that Republicans are going 
to need to sprint to the end of the 
year,” said Ken Spain, a former 
spokesman for the National Re- 
publican Congressional Commit- 
tee who now lobbies for compa- 
nies on tax issues. “A lot of the leg- 
islative maneuvering in July will 
lay the groundwork for them to do 
so.” 

The first order of business when 
lawmakers return remains reach- 
ing a swift conclusion to the de- 
bate over how to repeal and re- 
place the Affordable Care Act, an 
ambition that has bedeviled Re- 
publicans since Mr. Trump en- 
tered the White House. The grap- 
pling over how to proceed has laid 
bare deep divisions within the 
party and stalled progress for the 
next items on the agenda, a fed- 
eral budget deal and a tax over- 
haul. A vote on health care could 
drag on until mid- July or later de- 
pending on when Senate Republi- 
cans deliver a new bill to the Con- 
gressional Budget Office for scor- 
ing. 

The straggling health bill has 
backed up other major priorities, 
setting the stage for a government 
shutdown or even a default in the 


fall if the debt ceiling is not raised 
in time. 

The specter of a debt ceiling 
breach as lawmakers work to lift 
the statutory borrowing limit 
adds another twist to a complex 
set of problems. 

The Congressional Budget Of- 
fice said last week that the Treas- 
ury could probably go until mid- 
October before it exhausts its “ex- 
traordinary powers” to keep pay- 
ing the federal government’s bills. 
But Steven Mnuchin, the Treas- 
ury secretary, has been pressing 
Congress to lift the debt ceiling by 
the end of July to avoid disrupting 
the markets. With Republicans 
split over whether spending cuts 
or changes to the budget process 
should be tied to the raising of the 
debt limit, reaching a deal could 
go down to the wire. 

Perhaps equally complicated 
for a factionalized Republican 
caucus is the task of reaching an 
agreement on a budget resolution. 
This is necessary for unlocking 
the legislative tool, known as rec- 
onciliation, that will allow Repub- 
licans to embark on rewriting the 
tax code without the help of 
Democrats. 

But so far consensus has been 
elusive. 

House Republicans have been 
wrestling with a budget package 
that would increase military 
spending above what Mr. Trump 
requested in his budget and 
higher than the caps imposed by 
the Budget Control Act of 2011. 
However, they have been unable 


to agree on how to spread the pain 
of $200 billion in spending cuts. 
Passing a budget that lifts the 
caps will be an especially difficult 
challenge because it will require 
the support of Senate Democrats. 
The Democrats are loath to help 
without increases in spending for 
domestic programs. 

The timing of this makes the Re- 
publicans’ tasks especially tricky. 
More moderate Republican mem- 


An agenda stagnates 
without a signature 
achievement 


bers of the House, known as the 
Tuesday Group, have urged 
Speaker Paul D. Ryan to delay the 
budget until health care legisla- 
tion is passed — or abandoned — 
so that lawmakers have a clearer 
picture of the fiscal backdrop they 
face. 

“It will be extremely difficult to 
simultaneously negotiate a health 
care plan that can pass the Senate 
and the House while negotiating a 
bipartisan budget deal,” said Ed 
Lorenzen of the Committee for a 
Responsible Federal Budget, a 
nonpartisan research organiza- 
tion that preaches fiscal pru- 
dence. “There may be enough 
time legislatively to do both, but 
there isn’t enough bandwidth to 
negotiate two complex, controver- 


sial items.” 

That confluence of fiscal battles 
could end up putting Mr. Trump’s 
tax overhaul in retreat. Mr. 
Trump’s economic advisers and 
leaders in Congress have 
promised to unveil a unified tax 
plan soon after Labor Day, leaving 
them with little time to reach 
agreement on many contentious 
issues. 

Republicans have so far failed 
to agree on whether a border ad- 
justment tax on imports will be 
part of a final plan. There is also no 
consensus on how to handle the 
deductibility of corporate interest 
expenses and how to prevent 
taxpayers from using a lower 
pass-through tax rate on small 
businesses as a loophole. 

The business world is growing 
increasingly impatient. Last week 
four of the biggest lobbying 
groups — the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, the Business Round- 
table, the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the National 
Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness — urged congressional lead- 
ers to stay focused on their all-im- 
portant goal of tax cuts. “Given 
the historic opportunity before 
Congress, no other reforms under 
consideration rise to the impor- 
tance of pro-growth, comprehen- 
sive tax reform,” they said. 

Senator Chuck Schumer of New 
York, the minority leader, argues 
that Republicans are failing be- 
cause they insist on working only 
with one another. 

“The Republicans’ partisan ap- 


proach has been the thing that’s 
tripped them up this year,” Mr. 
Schumer said. “If they continue 
that approach in July, they’ll have 
a tough time. If they abandon it, 
they might be able to get some 
things done.” 

Of course, some of the pressure 
that Republicans are under is of 
their own making. The budget and 
debt ceiling can be addressed in 
the fall, and there will be little 
harm if the tax overhaul drifts into 
early 2018. 

“They have to separate the 
things they have to do from the 
things they would like to do,” said 
Rohit Kumar, a tax expert at the 
accounting firm PwC and former 
deputy chief of staff to Mr. McCon- 
nell. “If health care doesn’t hap- 
pen before August recess, then 
health care is done.” 

The wild card continues to be 
Mr. Trump. Of late he has failed to 
live up to his declared reputation 
as a deal maker. Instead, he has 
been more of a distraction. 

“His tweets in general have dis- 
comfited many of his Republican 
allies,” said Steve Bell, a former 
Republican staff director of the 
Senate Budget Committee who 
now works at the Bipartisan Pol- 
icy Center. “Here is the majority 
leader trying to get votes. Boom 
comes all of these tweets, and peo- 
ple say, ‘I’m done with dealing 
with this guy for a while.’ ” 

A veteran of the vicious fights 
over taxes and budgets in the 
1980s, Mr. Bell said, “This is par- 
ticularly messy.” 


Senators Idea for How to Cover High-Risk Patients 



By MARGOT SANGER-KATZ 

The health care bill that 
passed the House a few months 
ago called for Americans with a 
history of serious illnesses to be 
covered in their own, special 
high-risk insurance pool. 

When the Senate unveiled its 
health legislation in June, it 
notably omitted the unpopular 
provision, instead requiring that 
all Americans be covered by the 
same kind of insurance, and be 
charged the same price as other 
customers of the same age. 

Now Senator Ted Cruz of 
Texas has an idea that could 
bring back the high-risk pool. 

His proposal, which he’s circu- 
lating to his colleagues on typed 
handouts, wouldn’t explicitly 
create and fund the special insur- 
ance markets, as the House bill 
did. Instead, insurance experts 
said, it would create a sort of de 
facto high-risk pool, by encourag- 
ing customers with health prob- 
lems to buy insurance in one 
market and those without ill- 
nesses to buy it in another. 

Senate leaders are taking the 
proposal seriously, as it offers 
something for conservative and 
moderate lawmakers, at least on 
paper. And, according to a Fox 
News interview with Marc Short, 
the White House director of 
legislative affairs, the Congres- 
sional Budget Office is evaluat- 
ing the plan this week. 

There is no public legislative 
language yet, but here’s how Mr. 
Cruz’s plan appears to work, 
based on his handout and state- 
ments: Any company that 
wanted to sell health insurance 
would be required to offer one 
plan that adhered to all the Oba- 
macare rules, including its re- 
quirement that every customer 
be charged the same price. Peo- 
ple would be eligible for govern- 
ment subsidies to help buy such 
plans, up to a certain level of 
income. But the companies 
would also be free to offer any 
other type of insurance they 
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wanted, freed from Obamacare’s 
rules. 

People who bought the Oba- 
macare-compliant plans would 
be eligible for subsidies that limit 
their cost, as long as their in- 
come was less than about 
$42,000 per year for a single 
person. And those who earn 
more — or wish to buy skimpier, 
cheaper plans without all the 
rules — may also get a discount 
on those premiums, in the form 
of pretax health savings ac- 
counts, which the legislation 
would let them use to buy insur- 
ance. 

As Mr. Cruz told Dylan Scott of 
Vox.com, “You would likely see 
some market segmentation,” 
meaning that healthy and sick 
customers would probably pick 
different kinds of insurance. 
Healthier, wealthier people 
would tend to gravitate toward 
the skimpy plans. Sicker people 
would opt for the compliant 
plans, which cover more benefits. 
Even though the compliant plans 
wouldn’t technically be more 
expensive for the sick, those 
choices would mean that mostly 
sick people would buy them, and 
the prices could get extremely 
high. 

“There have been Nobel Prizes 
in economics awarded for the 
finding that when you allow an 
insurance market to segment 
like that, you end up with basi- 
cally an unstable market,” said 
John Graves, an assistant profes- 
sor of health policy at Vanderbilt 
University. Mr. Graves said that 
the government subsidies would 
blunt the financial impact for 
people below the income thresh- 


old, but the government would 
get stuck paying for most of the 
extremely high premiums. 

Just a few states allow older 
noncompliant plans, or allow 
special plans that price their 
products according to the health 
history of customers. This in- 
cludes Iowa, a target for Republi- 
can critics because of its expen- 
sive and shaky market. 

Before Obamacare, Congress 
established a program that re- 
quired insurers to offer special 
plans to people if they signed up 
right after leaving the employer 
market, an exception to the rule 
for normal plans, where insurers 
could discriminate against the 
sick. The guaranteed insurance 
products tended to be extremely 
expensive, because only sick 
people bought them. 

The Cruz solution does ad- 
dress one of the concerns many 
critics raised about the high-risk 
pool idea in the House bill: inad- 
equate funding. The House set 
aside a modest pot of money to 
help states pay premiums for 


residents with very high health 
care costs — an amount many 
outside experts said would be too 
low to make insurance affordable 
for them. 

Under the Cruz plan, subsidies 
for the compliant products would 
be automatic and unlimited, able 
to keep increasing in value as 
prices go up. In that way, they 
would become a sort of entitle- 
ment program just for sick peo- 
ple. Once healthy people devel- 
oped illnesses that their thinner 
plans didn’t cover, they could 
switch over. 

But there is one big drawback 
to the Cruz plan, compared with 
a traditional high-risk pool. Be- 
cause of how the proposal is 
structured, only Americans with 
relatively low incomes would be 
able to access the tax credits. 
That means that, even for Ameri- 
cans solidly in the middle class, 
comprehensive insurance might 
remain out of their financial 
reach. 

Imagine some people earning 
$50,000, with a history of arthri- 


tis. They might not be able to buy 
insurance in the noncompliant 
market, and they might not be 
able to afford insurance on the 
special Obamacare market, 
where premiums could skyrocket 
as all the healthy customers left 
the risk pool. 

“If you’re unsubsidized, and 
you can’t find an underwritten 
plan, you’re stuck being unin- 
sured or paying exorbitant pre- 
miums,” said Sabrina Corlette, a 
director at the Center on Health 
Insurance Reforms at George- 
town University. 

The Affordable Care Act sets 
up insurance price cliffs based on 
income, too. Its subsidies help 
only customers earning below 
about $48,000 a year for a single 
person. But because there are 
healthy as well as sick people in 
the insurance market, the cliffs 
are less steep than what might 
occur under the Cruz plan, which 
could create strong disincentives 
for people with serious health 
care needs to increase their 
incomes above the thresholds. 

Ms. Corlette pointed out an- 
other risk of such a system: It 
would create big disincentives 
for insurance companies to at- 
tract customers into their compli- 
ant plans, since no company 
would want to take on the risks 
of covering so many very sick 
patients. That could lead to 
limited marketing and bad 
customer service, but the bigger 
worry, she said, was that the 
system would encourage compa- 
nies to steer as many customers 
as possible into noncompliant 
plans or the plans of their com- 
petitors. 

Still, the Cruz proposal solves 
a political problem, which is why 
it has some legs. It gives conser- 
vative lawmakers a way to roll 
back Obamacare rules. And for 
moderates, it preserves the 
health law’s pre-existing condi- 
tions protections and all of its 
benefits rules, albeit for a 
smaller segment of Americans. 


White House 
Backs Cruz 
On Proposal 
In Health Bill 

By ROBERT PEAR 

WASHINGTON — The White 
House is backing a health care 
proposal that would make it easier 
for insurance companies to avoid 
complying with consumer protec- 
tion standards, siding with some 
of the most conservative senators, 
though Senate Republican leaders 
remain leery of the idea. 

The proposal, advanced by Sen- 
ator Ted Cruz, Republican of 
Texas, is one of many being ana- 
lyzed by the Congressional Budg- 
et Office as Senate Republicans 
try to muster votes to repeal ma- 
jor provisions of the Affordable 
Care Act. It could help bring balk- 
ing conservatives, such as Rand 
Paul of Kentucky and Ben Sasse of 
Nebraska, aboard, but it may do 
little to ease the concerns of mod- 
erates like Susan Collins of Maine 
and Lisa Murkowski of Alaska. 

Under it, insurers could sell al- 
most any kind of plan they wanted 
as long as they also offered at least 
one plan that complied with fed- 
eral mandates like those in the Af- 
fordable Care Act, including cov- 
erage for maternity care and men- 
tal health services. 

Senator Mike Lee of Utah and 
Marc Short, President Trump’s di- 
rector of legislative affairs, said 
over the weekend that they sup- 
ported the proposal. On Wednes- 
day, Representative Mark Mead- 
ows of North Carolina, head of the 
conservative House Freedom 
Caucus, said on Twitter that he 
would back the Senate bill if it in- 
cluded the Cruz plan. 

The proposal would guarantee 
access to “at least one Obama- 
care-compliant plan,” Mr. Lee said 
on CBS’s “Face the Nation.” And, 
he said, consumers would also 
have less expensive options. 

Mr. Cruz said in a summary for 
Republican senators, “Obama- 
care’s insurance mandates caused 
premiums to skyrocket.” One rule 
requires insurers to cover 10 types 
of benefits, including drug abuse 
treatment, prescription drugs and 
pediatric care. 

Mr. Short told Fox News on Sun- 
day that the administration liked 
the idea. “The mandates the fed- 
eral government puts on are so ri- 
diculous that men are forced to 
carry coverage for mammo- 
grams, women are forced to carry 
coverage for prostate issues — it’s 
absurd,” he said. “The American 
people know this. We’re going to 
get rid of many of those regula- 
tions and mandates to lower cost.” 

But insurance experts worry 
that the proposal would bifurcate 
the insurance market, sending the 
healthy to cheaper plans and the 
sick to plans that comply with fed- 
eral mandates. That could make 
comprehensive insurance prohib- 
itively expensive and raise the is- 
sue of pre-existing conditions that 
dogged House Republicans as 
they struggled to pass their ver- 
sion of the bill in May. 

“People who have higher health 
care needs and need more com- 
prehensive coverage would 
choose A.C.A.-compliant plans,” 
said Cori E. Uccello, a senior fel- 
low at the American Academy of 
Actuaries. “People who are heal- 
thy now would tend to choose non- 
compliant plans with really basic 
benefits. People who want or need 
more comprehensive coverage 
could find it out of their reach.” 

Some Senate Republicans ag- 
ree, saying the proposal would un- 
dermine their assertion that they 
are keeping protections for people 
with pre-existing conditions. 

“I believe it would lead to ad- 
verse selection in the market- 
place,” Ms. Collins said. “It would 
also vitiate the important con- 
sumer protection of having a pro- 
hibition against annual and life- 
time caps” on benefits. 

Senators in both parties ques- 
tion whether Mr. Cruz’s proposal 
can survive under strict budget 
rules being used to advance the 
bill. The rules preclude a filibuster 
and allow passage with a simple 
majority, but generally require 
that provisions of the bill affect 
federal spending or revenue. 

The Club for Growth, an influen- 
tial conservative organization, 
prodded lawmakers to pass a re- 
peal bill with Mr. Cruz’s proposal. 

“After almost a decade of prom- 
ising to repeal Obamacare, it’s 
time for Republican senators to 
put their money where their 
mouths are and get it done,” said 
David McIntosh, the group’s pres- 
ident. “At a bare minimum, Con- 
gress should not stand in the way 
of allowing Americans who want 
to opt out of Obamacare to do so.” 

The Senate bill, drafted mainly 
by the majority leader, Mitch Mc- 
Connell of Kentucky, would make 
it easier for states to get waivers 
from Affordable Care Act rules. 

In a letter to Senate leaders, the 
American Academy of Actuaries 
said the waivers would let insur- 
ers offer plans that covered less. 
Premiums could be lower, but con- 
sumers might pay more out of 
pocket, including much higher de- 
ductibles, when they receive care. 
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Grand Central Terminal s southwestern facade will be visible from the outside this summer because a nearby building has been torn down to make room for a new development, One Vanderbilt. 


While Riders Stew on the West Side, Grand Central Gets to Shine 


By DAVID W. DUNLAP 

This is Grand Central Terminal’s 
summer in the sun. 

The greatest monument to trans- 
portation in New York, its fabled 
“Gateway to a Continent,” Grand Cen- 
tral has never been as visible from the 
outside or as luminous from within. 
Nearby demolition for a major devel- 
opment, One Vanderbilt, can be 
credited for that. 

And soon, for the first time in 26 
years, Grand Central will briefly re- 
claim its role as the Beaux-Arts portal 
to America’s inland empire. This sum- 
mer, it will be possible to reach destina- 
tions along the Hudson River Valley — 
Rhinecliff, Hudson and Albany — from 
under the constellation-flecked ceiling 
that has had travelers craning their 
necks for more than a century. 

Six of Amtrak’s Empire Service 
trains will be rerouted every weekday 
to Grand Central from Pennsylvania 
Station, Veronique Hakim, the interim 
executive director 
of the Metropolitan 
Transportation Au- 
thority, said re- 
cently. 

On a typical 
weekday, Amtrak 
runs about two 
dozen trains be- 
tween Penn Sta- 
tion and Albany- 
Rensselaer under 
the Empire Service 
umbrella. Switch- 
ing six of those 
trains to Grand 
Central will relieve 
some of the pressure on beleaguered 
Penn Station during urgently needed 
infrastructure repairs that have al- 
ready promised to make this a “sum- 
mer of hell” for travelers. 

While the constellations are small 
consolation to riders facing misery, the 
temporary restoration of intercity rail 
service at Grand Central is still a sur- 
prise silver lining. 

“Enjoy it while you can,” said Kent L. 
Barwick, a former chairman of the 
city’s Landmarks Preservation Com- 
mission and a former president and 
executive director of the private Mu- 
nicipal Art Society, who has been fight- 
ing for the preservation of Grand Cen- 
tral since the mid-1970s, when its fu- 
ture looked terribly dark. 

Mr. Barwick even indulged in a little 
wishful thinking. He imagined that 
when Hudson River Valley passengers 
rediscovered the pleasure of using 
Grand Central Terminal, a constituen- 
cy might build to make some of the 
changes permanent. 

“This could be a temporary incon- 
venience — like a detour that takes you 
through an interesting neighborhood 
you’ve never seen from the highway — 
or it could grow on passengers and 
grow on officials,” Mr. Barwick said. 

State Senator Brad Hoylman, a 
Democrat whose district includes the 
terminal, said much the same thing. 

“For those of us who are state offi- 
cials and take Amtrak to Albany,” Mr. 
Hoylman said, “it is going to be a stark 


That didn’t mean Penn Central had 
to care for the terminal, however. The 
company filled Grand Central’s beauti- 
ful spaces with advertising displays, 
while neglecting upkeep. 

Rendered largely pointless by the 
disappearance of long-distance trains 
— since commuters time their depar- 
tures to the minute — the grand wait- 
ing room along 42 nd Street became a 
more-or-less permanent shelter for 
hundreds of homeless people. 

By 1990, Grand Central had come to 
symbolize New York’s decay. Even 
Hollywood took note. As a newly ar- 
rived college student in “The Fresh- 
man,” Matthew Broderick tripped over 
an unconscious man on a staircase be- 
tween the upper and lower con- 
courses, then watched fearfully as vi- 
gnettes of petty crime played out be- 
fore him. 

Grand Central may have hit its nadir 
in 1991, when Amtrak switched the last 
long-distance and intercity trains to 
Penn Station. At 8:35 p.m. on April 6, 
the Rip Van Winkle lumbered off to Al- 
bany for the last time. 

Yet forces were already working be- 
hind the scenes to salvage the termi- 
nal. 

Under the leadership of Peter E. 
Stangl, the Metropolitan Transporta- 
tion Authority struck a deal in 1993 
with the remnant Penn Central Corpo- 
ration for control of the terminal, set- 
ting the stage for one of the most ex- 
traordinary makeovers the city has 
ever witnessed. 

The architectural firm Beyer Blind- 
er Belle drew up the plans for the reno- 
vation and restoration, which was be- 
gun in 1995 and largely completed in 
1998. 

John Belle, the lead architect on the 
project, did not live to see the return of 
intercity trains to Grand Central. How- 
ever, Maxinne R. Leighton, with whom 
Mr. Belle wrote “Grand Central: Gate- 
way to a Million Lives,” said she was 
pleased. 

“The fact that Grand Central will 
once again be running long-distance 
trains this summer has its own kind of 
poetry,” she said, “to remind us of why 
beautiful and welcoming gateways re- 
main so important to our cities and to 
humanizing our experience of travel.” 

Amtrak said on Monday that the 
weekday Albany-bound trains using 
Grand Central will be No. 233 (depart- 
ing 11:20 a.m.), No. 235 (2:20 p.m.) and 
No. 239 (5:47 p.m.) Grand Central- 
bound trains will be No. 230 (arriving 
7:30 a.m.), No. 236 (10:50 a.m.) and No. 
242 (5:48 p.m.). 

It is probably too much to hope that 
Amtrak will roll out a red carpet again. 
(Since the trains will be bound for Al- 
bany, orange might be a more fitting 
color in any case.) 

As for that memorable vista of the 
terminal’s Vanderbilt Avenue facade, 
it will be largely obscured by the end of 
the year, when the steel superstruc- 
ture of the 1,401-foot-high One Vander- 
bilt reaches the sixth-floor level. It will 
be lost entirely in early 2018, when the 
concrete core and floor slabs fill in the 
steel skeleton. 

Enjoy it while you can. 


An image of Grand Central Terminal from the book “The Gateway to a Continent.” Below left, workers 
rolled out the red carpet for passengers of the 20th-Century Limited, an overnight express train. Below 
right, the two-faced clock over the south entrance to the main concourse went into use in 1959. 
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comparative contrast between Penn 
Station and what a public space should 
look like.” 

New Yorkers have never fully recov- 
ered from the demolition of the mag- 
nificent original Penn Station in the 
early 1960s. It was replaced with some- 
thing not much better than a rat’s 
maze, squashed hopelessly under 
Madison Square Garden. That act of 
unsurpassed civic vandalism gave im- 
petus to the enactment of a municipal 
landmarks law, a law that saved Grand 
Central from a similar fate. 

Preserving the structure was not 
the same as preserving its original 
function. Amtrak discontinued inter- 
city service to Grand Central in 1991 in 
the name of efficiency, making life eas- 
ier for passengers who needed to 


make connections to or from Amtrak 
service at Penn Station. Only Metro- 
North commuter trains remained. 

“Overnight, the Gateway to a Conti- 
nent devolved into a gateway to six 
counties in two states,” Sam Roberts 
wrote in “Grand Central: How a Train 
Station Transformed America.” 

It is easy to forget that Grand Cen- 
tral’s original architectural hierarchy 
emphasized the pre-eminence of inter- 
city and long-distance trains — the 
Empire State Express, the Knicker- 
bocker, the Merchants Limited, the 
Montreal Limited, the Southwestern 
Limited, the Wolverine, the Yankee 
Clipper — which used the upper con- 
course. Commuters, on the other hand, 
were relegated to the lower concourse. 

Even after the advent of air travel, 


Grand Central epitomized high style. 
In “North by Northwest” (1959), the 
ever-suave Cary Grant, a fugitive for a 
killing he did not commit, hustled his 
way aboard New York Central’s sto- 
ried 20th-Century Limited, an 
overnight express to Chicago, which 
greeted passengers with a red carpet 
on the platform. 

A decade later, the financially crip- 
pled New York Central merged with 
the teetering Pennsylvania Railroad to 
form Penn Central. Two years later, 
Penn Central filed for bankruptcy. 

Penn Central went on to vigorously 
oppose official landmark status for 
Grand Central. But the city, the land- 
marks law and the terminal’s designa- 
tion were upheld by the United States 
Supreme Court in 1978. 


A summer to 
show off a 
facade and 
take diverted 
trains. 
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Ex-Prisoner Found Stability 
Before His Deadly Outburst 


By MICHAEL SCHWIRTZ 

and JAMES C. McKINLEY Jr. 

After a lifetime of trouble, Alex- 
ander Bonds finally seemed to 
have everything under control. At 
34, he had escaped New York 
City’s shelter system and moved 
into his own apartment in the 
Bronx. He had a girlfriend, and a 
job at a fast-food restaurant. His 
five-year stint on parole was al- 
most up, and he had not had a run- 
in with the police in years. 

But in recent weeks, something 
was off. He was hospitalized in 
June for a breakdown after 
making an ominous call to his 
sister. 

“He kept saying he was going to 
kill someone,” Nancy Kearse, his 
aunt, said, recalling the episode. 
“He was very angry.” 

He had been out of the hospital 
only a week when that rage 
erupted in a heinous and seem- 
ingly random act of violence. 
Early on Wednesday, Mr. Bonds 
was walking down a street in the 
Bronx when he pulled out a gun 
and fired through the window of a 
police truck, killing the officer 
who was sitting in the passenger 
seat, Miosotis Familia. He ran a 
short way before he was shot and 
killed by responding officers. 

The New York City police com- 
missioner, 



Alexander 

Bonds 


James R 
O’Neill, said in 
a message to of- 
ficers that Offi- 
cer Familia was 
“assassinated 
without warn- 
ing,” and the 
shooting 
evoked com- 
parisons with 
attacks on po- 
lice officers in 
Dallas, Baton Rouge and Brook- 
lyn, where two and half years ago 
a man with a similar profile shot 
and killed two officers as they sat 
in their car. 

Less than 24 hours after the lat- 
est attack, investigators were 
piecing together the events that 
led up to the shooting. They had 
begun analyzing posts to Face- 
book in which Mr. Bonds speaks 
passionately about abuses he suf- 
fered in prison and appears to ex- 
press anti-police sentiments, and 
delving into his yearslong battle 
with mental health issues. 

As they learned of the shooting, 
friends and relatives of Mr. Bonds 
were struggling to comprehend 
how a man who had seemingly 
come so far could so suddenly 
have pivoted to violence. 

“They do paint him as a really 
bad person, and I get it,” Ms. 
Kearse said. “My heart really goes 
out to that family, but he is no cop 
killer.” 

As investigators work to deter- 
mine a motive, they will certainly 
focus on circumstances that led to 
what relatives described as a 
mental breakdown Mr. Bonds suf- 
fered in June. At the time, his 
sister had talked him into check- 
ing himself into a hospital in the 
Bronx, Ms. Kearse said, but she 
could not remember which one. 

It is unclear how long he spent 
at the hospital or why he was dis- 
charged. In New York, mental 
health services typically will not 
provide inpatient treatment for 
more than a few days unless it can 
be proved that patients present an 
immediate threat to themselves 
or other people. 

Ms. Kearse said Mr. Bonds had 
been given diagnoses of 
schizophrenia and bipolar dis- 
order and had been hospitalized 
on and off for years. When he was 
taking his medications, she said, 
he could be serene and almost 
never exhibited violent tenden- 
cies. 

But if he stopped taking them or, 
worse, had a few drinks, he could 
go wild. 

“Once he gets into that zone,” 
she said, “you can’t even medicate 
him and he becomes stronger 
than an ox.” 

There is a family history of men- 
tal illness, she said. After Mr. 
Bonds’s father died of a heart at- 
tack when Mr. Bonds and his two 
siblings were still young, his 
mother, Deborah Kearse, had a 
breakdown and was institutional- 
ized for a period. Mr. Bonds and 
his brother, John, were placed into 
foster care. His sister, Ryan, went 
to live with her aunt. 

Deborah Kearse was placed in 


Al Baker, Joseph Goldstein and 
Emily Palmer contributed report- 
ing. Susan C. Beachy and Kitty 
Bennett contributed research. 


an assisted-living facility in Lower 
Manhattan. Since his release from 
prison, friends said, Mr. Bonds 
had spent time volunteering at the 
facility, making sandwiches for 
the residents and trying to forge a 
relationship with his mother. 

Mr. Bonds’s trouble with the law 
began in adolescence. 

In addition to low-level criminal 
activity, there were flashes of vio- 
lence. 

In 2001, when he was 18, he was 
with a group of four other people 
who attacked a police officer in 
Queens, a law enforcement official 
said, speaking on the condition of 
anonymity to describe the case, 
which has been sealed. Wearing 
brass knuckles, Mr. Bonds 
punched and kicked the officer, 
the official said. 

In 2006, he was convicted of 
robbing a person at gunpoint in 
Syracuse and was sentenced to a 
maximum of eight years in prison. 
It was his second stint in state 
prison in two years; the first time 
he completed an intensive boot 
camp for drug offenders and was 
released after seven months. 

The second time was different. 
Mr. Bonds was incarcerated in 
maximum-security prisons like 
the Attica Correctional Facility, 
where his fellow inmates de- 
scribed daily brutality by correc- 
tions officers. 

“If you’re an inmate at Attica, 
you’ve had some form of abuse 
happen to you,” said Sean Cara- 
ballo, 36, who became friends with 
Mr. Bonds in prison and kept in 
touch after they had both been re- 
leased. “It wears on you, has an ef- 
fect on you.” 

In a video that Mr. Bonds re- 
corded and posted on Facebook in 
September, he accused guards of 
beating, raping and murdering in- 
mates, particularly a guard he 
called Preacher, who he said orga- 
nized fights between inmates 
“like we savages.” 

“Police be killing them and say- 
ing the inmates killed them,” Mr. 
Bonds said. (Inmates in New York 
State prisons often refer to correc- 
tion officers as police.) 

In other videos, he criticizes po- 
lice brutality and suggests he 
would stand up for himself in any 
encounter with officers in the 
streets. Investigators are closely 
examining all of his social media 
content in search of other inflam- 
matory statements. 

Friends said he had never spo- 
ken of committing an act of vio- 
lence against a police officer. 

“He was aware about police 
brutality and aware of Black Lives 
Matter, but I wouldn’t say he was 


A parolee with mental 
problems had a job 
and a girlfriend. 


angry or upset,” said another 
friend who served time with Mr. 
Bonds at Attica, who would only 
identify himself as Jason G. 

The last time Jason G. saw Mr. 
Bonds was at his birthday party in 
mid-June. Mr. Bonds had to work 
and could not stay for long, but 
stopped by to offer best wishes 
and a hug. 

Since leaving prison, Mr. Bonds 
had taken control of his life, 
friends said. He met with his 
parole officer as required on June 
20 and was scheduled for another 
meeting on July 11, according to a 
parole official. 

For four years, he was able to 
stay out of trouble. Then, on the 
evening of the Fourth of July, 
while many New Yorkers were 
launching fireworks and tending 
barbecues, Alexander Bonds was 
working himself into a frenzy. 

Starting around 9 p.m. his girl- 
friend made several panicked 
calls to 911. She described him as 
“manic” and “paranoid,” accord- 
ing to a law enforcement official 
familiar with the calls. She tried to 
follow him as he walked the 
streets in the area near his home 
in the Foxhurst neighborhood of 
the Bronx, but she could not keep 
up. “He just takes off,” the official 
said. 

Hours later and three miles 
away, a surveillance video cap- 
tured him dressed all in black 
walking westbound on West 183rd 
Street. He strolled up to the pas- 
senger-side window of a police 
truck where Officer Familia was 
sitting, pulled out a Ruger .38 and 
fired once through the glass. 
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Investigators at the scene where Officer Miosotis Familia of the New York Police Department was fatally shot on Wednesday. 

Officer ‘Murdered for Her Uniform 9 in the Bronx 


From Page Al 

12:30 a.m., Officer Familia’s part- 
ner, Vincent Maher, pleaded for 
help over the radio : “My partner’s 
shot! My partner’s shot!” His call 
drew scores of officers and turned 
stretches of Independence Day 
festivities into a crime scene. 

Officers chased Mr. Bonds, 34, 
who wore a black hooded sweat- 
shirt, black pants, black sneakers 
and black gloves. When they con- 
fronted him, he pointed his five- 
shot Ruger revolver at them and 
fired, a preliminary investigation 
indicates. The officers — a 
sergeant and a patrol officer — 
shot him dead. A bystander struck 
during the shootout was in stable 
condition. 

“He clearly had to look at her to 
get the kind of target acquisition it 
would take to shoot somebody in 
the head,” a law enforcement offi- 
cial said. “It does not appear that 
he fired a whole lot of shots at her. 
So it looked like a straight-up as- 
sassination.” 

The attack underlined a chal- 
lenge bedeviling New York City as 
crime falls to record lows : how to 
marshal public health resources 
and coordinate city agencies to 
treat the most violent and vulner- 
able citizens, many of them af- 
flicted as Mr. Bonds was by seri- 
ous mental illness. 

An aunt, Nancy Kearse, 55, said 
Mr. Bonds was released from a 
Bronx hospital only last week af- 
ter a breakdown in June. His con- 
dition had been diagnosed as 
schizophrenia and bipolar dis- 
order, she said, and he had been 
taking anti-psychotic medication. 
She said he had been admitted to 
Bellevue Hospital Center several 
times in the last 15 years. 

Officer Familia, 48, who was 
known for a no-nonsense demean- 
or in her 12 years in the Police De- 
partment, grew up in Washington 
Heights in Manhattan amid the 
crack cocaine epidemic. She be- 
came a police officer in her 
mid-30s, after ending an earlier 
try at the Police Academy. She 
raised a daughter who is now in 
college and twins, all while caring 
for her mother in an apartment 
two miles north of where she was 
killed. 

“She was a warrior, tell you the 
truth,” John Cuello, a nephew, 
said. “She was a fighter, she was 
tough — and that was the job for 
her.” 

She was assigned to the 46th 
Precinct in the northwest Bronx 
before an on-duty leg injury re- 
sulted in her being sent to the 
Bronx courts, a sometimes glum 
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place where her sunny disposition 
and her desire to be active set her 
apart. She had made 76 arrests 
over her career, 23 of them in fel- 
onies. She had recently been as- 
signed to the R.V.-style truck sta- 
tioned on East 183 rd Street, which 
was put there as a deterrent to a 
rash of gang- and crew-related 
shootings, among them a daytime 
triple shooting. The police ar- 
rested a man in March in connec- 
tion with that crime. A law en- 
forcement official said two crews 
on opposite sides of the Grand 
Concourse had been warring. 

For some residents who said 
the city too often skimps on police 
resources in the Bronx, the mobile 
command post offered a measure 
of assurance. 

Three miles south, outside the 
apartment where Mr. Bonds lived 
on the Rev. James A. Polite Ave- 
nue in the Morrisania neighbor- 
hood, residents said he had often 
spoken with addicts before they 
took drug purchases from other 
men on the block. He had been on 
parole since May 2013, after being 
locked up for eight years on a rob- 
bery conviction in Syracuse. He 
had also been convicted of selling 
drugs near a school and had been 
arrested on suspicion of punching 
an officer in Queens in 2001 with 
brass knuckles. 

Since his release in 2013, 
though, he appeared to have 
minimal police contact and had 
complied with the conditions of 
his parole. In the video he posted 
online about the police, many of 
his complaints stemmed from 
what he described as dangerous 
conditions in state prisons and a 
lack of accountability for guards. 

On July 4, Mr. Bonds returned 
from work at a fast-food restau- 
rant around 7:30 p.m. and began 


drinking with friends on the cor- 
ner, a neighbor said. 

His behavior alarmed his girl- 
friend, who, around 9 p.m., called 
the police several times as she fol- 
lowed him down a street farther 
south in the Bronx and reported 
that he was paranoid and manic, a 
law enforcement official said. 
Asked by the operator if he was 
armed or violent, the girlfriend 
said no, the official said. 

Officers and an ambulance 
crew reached the street where the 
woman was calling from, but Mr. 
Bonds had left. The officers classi- 
fied the call as for an emotionally 
disturbed person and left. 


On the police radio 
around 12:30 a .m.: 
‘My partners shot !’ 


Soon after midnight, Mr. Bonds 
was dressed in an all-black outfit 
that officials believe he was using 
to escape undetected and carry- 
ing a revolver that had been re- 
ported stolen several years ago in 
West Virginia. He passed a deli, 
turned toward the mobile com- 
mand post, cinched his hood 
tighter over his face and then fired 
one shot through a passenger-side 
window, said J. Peter Donald, a po- 
lice spokesman. 

There was no indication that 
Mr. Bonds said anything before he 
fired, and detectives said they did 
not believe he knew Officer Fa- 
milia. She was in uniform at the 
front of a fully lighted truck, a situ- 
ation in which officers tend to feel 
at ease, police officials said. Offi- 


cer Familia was taken to St. Barn- 
abas Hospital, where she was pro- 
nounced dead about three hours 
after the shooting. 

“Make no mistake: Officer Fa- 
milia was murdered for her uni- 
form and for the responsibility she 
embraced,” Mr. O’Neill wrote in 
the message to the department. 
“And for the N.Y.P.D., regularly 
achieving lower and lower crime 
figures means absolutely nothing 
when one of our own is brutally 
shot and killed.” 

The attack revived memories of 
killings of police officers such as 
those in Iowa last year and in 
Brooklyn in 2014, when two offi- 
cers — Wenjian Liu and Rafael L. 
Ramos — sitting in a patrol car in 
the Bedford-Stuyvesant section of 
Brooklyn were fatally shot by a 
man who had traveled to the city 
from Baltimore vowing to kill offi- 
cers. The man, Ismaaiyl Brinsley, 
who had a history of mental ill- 
ness, then killed himself with the 
same gun. 

It also renewed worries in the 
Police Department about the risk 
of officers being targeted in their 
cars. The department has re- 
cently installed bulletproof pro- 
tection on the doors of more than 
2,000 patrol cars; in January the 
city allocated funding for bullet- 
proof window panels on 3,800 cars 
and last month received its first 
delivery of 500 pairs of windows. 

In 2015, the administration of 
Mayor Bill de Blasio began track- 
ing a small number of people with 
a history of violence and mental 
illness, but the program was slow 
to take shape. The city declined to 
say whether Mr. Bonds had been 
on its radar but said that 364 peo- 
ple were now in the program, up 
from 78 in its early stages. 
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An officer embraced a woman near the 46th Precinct station in the Bronx. John Cuello, a nephew 
of Officer Familia, said that she “was a fighter, she was tough — and that was the job for her.” 


Friends of Durst Are Ordered to Testify in His Murder Trial 


By CHARLES V. BAGLI 

Robert A. Durst, the real estate 
scion awaiting trial on charges of 
murdering a close friend in Los 
Angeles, may be able to count his 
confidants on one hand. 

Now two of them, Stewart and 
Emily Altman, must be in Los An- 
geles on July 24 to testify as ma- 
terial witnesses in a preliminary 
hearing in the case, in which Mr. 
Durst is accused of shooting a 
friend, Susan Berman, in the back 
of the head in December 2000. 


Everything you need to 
know for your business day 
is in Business Day. 

The New York Times 


Judge Christopher G. Quinn in 
State Supreme Court in Mineola, 
N.Y., approved an out-of-state 
subpoena on Wednesday de- 
manding that the couple appear in 
court to answer questions from 
the prosecution. 

Elizabeth Johnson, a lawyer for 
the Altmans, said that the couple 
would immediately appeal the de- 
cision. State courts generally hon- 
or subpoenas issued by 
prosecutors in other jurisdictions. 

Mr. Altman, a lawyer, has been a 
close friend of Mr. Durst’s for 
nearly six decades and has pro- 
vided him with counsel on both 
real estate and criminal matters. 
He said he had introduced Mr. 
Durst to his first wife, Kathleen 
Durst, who vanished in 1982, only 


months before she would have 
graduated from medical school. 

The Altmans’ lawyers opposed 
the subpoena on technical 
grounds but also argued that the 
Altmans’ testimony was not ma- 
terial to the case and that at least 
some of the information sought by 
the prosecution could easily be ob- 
tained elsewhere. 

They also said that the Altmans’ 
testimony might be protected by 
lawyer-client privilege. 

Judge Quinn rejected those ar- 
guments, noting that the Altmans 
had given several interviews to 
the news media over the past 17 
years about their longtime friend. 
Mr. Altman will ultimately have to 
put forth his arguments about 


lawyer-client privilege in a Los 
Angeles courtroom if his appeal is 
unsuccessful. 

The prosecution contends that 
Mr. Durst murdered Ms. Berman 
shortly after learning that the au- 
thorities in New York had re- 
opened the investigation into the 
disappearance of his first wife. Mr. 
Durst has not been charged in that 
case. 

John Lewin, the deputy district 
attorney handling the case in Los 
Angeles, has said in court papers 
that the shooting of Ms. Berman 
was an attempt by Mr. Durst “to 
eliminate a witness who 
participated in the cover-up of his 
missing wife’s disappearance and 
death.” 
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A Chance to Change 
New Yorks Constitution 

Battle Over Holding a Convention Looms 


By LISA W. FODERARO 

ALBANY — Every 20 years, 
New Yorkers have the chance to 
vote whether they want to hold a 
constitutional convention to 
amend, tweak or otherwise im- 
prove the founding document of 
the state. 

For the past half-century, voters 
have demurred. This year, howev- 
er, academics, good-government 
groups and others believe the out- 
come of the ballot question in No- 
vember may be different. And — 
perhaps no surprise — it has 
something to do with the current 
occupant of the White House. 

“Trump’s election emphasizes 
how valuable it is for states to 
chart their own course,” said Pe- 
ter J. Galie, author of “Ordered 
Liberty: A Constitutional History 
of New York” and a professor of 
political science at Canisius 
College in Buffalo. “We can put a 
right to clean air and water in our 
Constitution. If we want to add 
more labor protections, we can do 
it. That’s the beauty of federal- 
ism.” 

But before voters confront the 
ballot question, they will no doubt 
be barraged by campaigns for and 
against a constitutional conven- 
tion, affectionately called Con- 
Con. 

Nonprofit groups interested in 
issues including campaign fi- 
nance reform, redistricting, term 
limits and the legalization of mari- 
juana have come out in favor of a 
convention. They argue that the 
state Legislature is unlikely to 
take up these thorny, politically 
treacherous topics. At the same 
time, unions like the United Fed- 
eration of Teachers and state leg- 
islative leaders have argued 
against a convention, saying it 
could repeal hallowed protections. 

There are some offbeat — some 
might say flaky — positions that 
advocates say could come about 
only during a constitutional con- 
vention. They include calls for a 
unicameral Legislature — doing 
away with the Assembly or Senate 
— and the division of the state into 
autonomous regions, with sepa- 
rate regional governors and legis- 
latures. 

The last constitutional conven- 
tion held in the state was called by 
the Legislature in 1967. That con- 
vention’s recommendations, 
which voters had to approve in a 


subsequent ballot, were ulti- 
mately turned down. The last con- 
vention that voters actually re- 
quested themselves occurred 
nearly 80 years ago, in 1938, when 
a number of protections were add- 
ed to the Constitution. 

Gerald Benjamin, a professor of 
political science at the State Uni- 
versity of New York at New Paltz, 
has long advocated a constitu- 
tional convention. Former Gov. 
Mario M. Cuomo appointed a com- 
mission to prepare for a vote in 
1997 on such a convention, ap- 
pointing Professor Benjamin re- 
search director. But when Gov. 
George E. Pataki came into office, 
he expressed a distinct lack of in- 
terest, and voters turned it down. 

“We have a convergence of op- 
portunities and circumstances,” 
said Professor Benjamin, who is 
co-editor of a new book, “New 
York’s Broken Constitution: The 
Governance Crisis and the Path to 
Renewed Greatness.” “We have a 
government with very serious 
challenges and problems, some of 
which are visible and some are 
not, and we have an aroused pub- 
lic that is angry about govern- 
ment in general.” 

Professor Benjamin believes 
that a constitutional convention 
could correct a number of prob- 
lems endemic to the 50,000-word 
state Constitution, including the 
administration of elections, cam- 
paign finance and the structure of 
the judiciary. He also thinks the 
state Legislature would be more 
effective with one house, instead 
of an Assembly and Senate, also 
known as unicameralism. 

“I don’t like a three-way negoti- 
ation,” the professor said, refer- 
ring to talks between the leaders 
of the Assembly and Senate and 
the governor. “Two-way is simpler 
and it’s easier to come to out- 
comes.” 

If voters approve a convention, 
delegates would be elected in 2018, 
with the convention held the next 
year. 

But just as some academics, ad- 
vocates and Gov. Andrew M. 
Cuomo have asserted that a con- 
stitutional convention could 
spawn long-overdue changes, oth- 
ers fear that existing rights could 
be repealed. Both the leaders of 
the Assembly and Senate have 
gone on record against a conven- 
tion. 
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Above, speakers at the opening session of the New York consti- 
tutional convention in 1967 included Senator Robert F. Ken- 
nedy, far right, sitting next to Chief Justice Earl Warren. Left, 
delegates at the 1938 state constitutional convention in Albany. 


Mike Whyland, the spokesman 
for the Democratic-controlled As- 
sembly, said that a convention 
could jeopardize hard- won labor 
protections. “It has the potential 
to roll back important worker pro- 
tections and other rights, and 
that’s not something we’d be open 
to,” he said. 

Similarly, Scott Reif, spokes- 
man for the Senate majority 
leader, John J. Flanagan, a Repub- 
lican, said a convention would be a 
waste of money. 

“A constitutional convention 
will cost hardworking taxpayers 
millions of dollars that could be 
better invested in schools, road 
and bridge construction, and tax 
cuts,” he said. “In addition, the 
possibility exists that radical New 
York City interests could seize 
control of the process, spend huge 
sums of cash and cause irrepara- 


ble damage to our state govern- 
ment.” 

The clash between upstate and 
downstate interests has resulted 
in one of the more peculiar issues 
to surface in advance of the con- 
vention ballot. 

John Bergener Jr., a retiree who 
lives outside Albany, would like to 
see the separation of New York 
City from the rest of the state. As 
chairman of Divide NYS Caucus, a 
political committee, he believes a 
constitutional convention is the 
best mechanism to achieve that. 

Upstate areas, he said, have suf- 
fered economically from exces- 
sive business regulations and un- 
funded mandates. His vision — 
and he claims thousands of 
supporters — calls for two or three 
autonomous regions, each with its 
own regional governor and legis- 
lature. (The upstate region, north 


of the lower Hudson Valley, would 
be called New Amsterdam.) A 
statewide governor would be titu- 
lar, with the same “powers as the 
queen of England.” 

Other groups like Citizens Un- 
ion and the New York State Bar 
Association are pushing for more 
mainstream provisions, such as 
ethics reform and restructuring 
the judiciary. Another issue is 
home rule — the tenet that coun- 
ties and municipalities control 
their own destinies. Under the 
current state Constitution, any 
function or power not expressly 
accorded to municipalities de- 
faults to the state. Bill Samuels, 
founder of Effective NY, a non- 
profit research center, said the 
Constitution should state just the 
opposite. 

He asserts that upstate law- 
makers have no place deciding on 
policies that affect New York City. 
“Why should upstate Republi- 
cans, or Democrats, be voting on a 
plastic bag ban or congestion pric- 
ing or mayoral control of 
schools?” he asked rhetorically. 

Whether delegates get to de- 
bate and possibly remake the Con- 
stitution remains to be seen. A co- 
alition of more than a hundred dis- 
parate groups, called New York- 
ers Against Corruption, has 


formed to dissuade voters from 
approving a convention. Its web- 
site claims that “politicians, lob- 
byists and special interest groups 
will hijack a constitutional con- 
vention and game the system for 
themselves.” 

The coalition brings together 
such odd bedfellows as anti-abor- 
tion and abortion-rights organiza- 
tions, environmental groups and 
gun-rights advocates, as well as 
the state’s Conservative Party 
and the left-leaning Working Fam- 
ilies Party. “Every value that we 
hold is at risk here,” said Jordan 
Marks, the coalition’s campaign 
manager. 

But convention proponents say 
that any fear of lost rights is mis- 
placed. Dr. Galie said no constitu- 
tional convention in state history 
had resulted in the loss of a major 
right or protection. Rather, the 
conventions have added new 
ones. The convention of 1938, he 
said, created a constitutional 
safety net for the poor, as well as a 
so-called labor bill of rights. 

He insists that the torpor in the 
state capital demanded that citi- 
zens make an end-run around law- 
makers. “There are many issues 
the Legislature simply doesn’t 
take up,” he said. “It buries these 
things in the bowels of Albany.” 


Hobby Lobby Agrees to Forfeit Over 5,500 Ancient Artifacts Smuggled Out of Iraq 


By ALAN FEUER 

The packages that made their 
way from Israel and the United 
Arab Emirates to retail outlets 
owned by Hobby Lobby, the seller 
of arts and craft supplies, were 
clearly marked as tile samples. 

But according to a civil com- 
plaint filed on Wednesday by fed- 
eral prosecutors in Brooklyn, they 
held something far rarer and more 
valuable: ancient clay cuneiform 
tablets that had been smuggled 
into the United States from Iraq. 

Prosecutors said in the com- 
plaint that Hobby Lobby, whose 
evangelical Christian owners 
have long maintained an interest 
in the biblical Middle East, began 
in 2009 to assemble a collection of 
cultural artifacts from the Fertile 
Crescent. The company went so 
far as to send its president and an 
antiquities consultant to the 
United Arab Emirates to inspect a 
large number of rare cuneiform 
tablets — traditional clay slabs 
with wedge-shaped writing that 
originated in Mesopotamia thou- 
sands of years ago. 

In 2010, as a deal for the tablets 
was being struck, an expert on 
cultural property law who had 
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A clay cuneiform tablet, one of the artifacts illegally imported 
from the Middle East to the United States by Hobby Lobby. 


been hired by Hobby Lobby 
warned company executives that 
the artifacts might have been 
looted from historical sites in Iraq, 
and that failing to determine their 
heritage could break the law. 

Despite these words of caution, 
the prosecutors said, Hobby 
Lobby bought more than 5,500 ar- 
tifacts — the tablets and clay talis- 
mans and so-called cylinder seals 
— from an unnamed dealer for $1.6 


million in December 2010. 

In addition to the complaint, the 
prosecutors on Wednesday filed a 
stipulation of settlement with 
Hobby Lobby that requires the 
company to return all of the 
pieces, and to forfeit to the gov- 
ernment an additional $3 million, 
resolving the civil action. 

The government will post a no- 
tice online giving the artifacts’ 
owners 60 days to submit claims. 


After that, the Iraqi government 
can submit its own claim. The Jus- 
tice Department will ultimately 
decide where the items go. 

The agreement also requires 
Hobby Lobby to adopt internal 
policies to better govern its impor- 
tation of cultural items, hire quali- 
fied customs brokers and advisers 
and submit quarterly reports to 
the United States attorney’s office 
in Brooklyn describing in detail 
any further purchases of antiqui- 
ties over the next 18 months. 

In a statement, Hobby Lobby’s 
president, Steve Green, said the 
company had cooperated fully 
with the federal investigation into 
the deal for the artifacts. 

Hobby Lobby’s purchase of the 
artifacts in December 2010 was 
fraught with “red flags,” accord- 
ing to the prosecutors. Not only 
did the company get conflicting 
information about the origin of the 
pieces, its representatives never 
met or spoke with the dealer who 
supposedly owned them, accord- 
ing to the complaint. 

Instead, on the instructions of a 
second dealer, Hobby Lobby 
wired payments to seven separate 
personal bank accounts, the 
prosecutors said. The first dealer 


Corrections 


FRONT PAGE 

An article on Sunday about the 
influence of Scott Pruitt, adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, erroneously re- 
ported a meeting between Mr. 
Pruitt and Andrew Liveris, the 
chief executive of the Dow Chemi- 
cal Company. While a meeting 
was scheduled for March 9 at an 
energy conference in Houston, 
both the E.P.A. and Dow said it 
was later canceled and did not 
take place. 


INTERNATIONAL 

An article on Saturday about 
Germany’s new law to crack down 
on hate speech in social media 
misstated the surname of a mem- 
ber of the Global Public Policy In- 
stitute who criticized the legisla- 
tion. He is Alexander Pirang, not 
Pirant. 

An article on Sunday about 
Pope Francis’ removal of a conser- 
vative cardinal, Gerhard Ludwig 
Muller, from a prominent Vatican 
post included an imprecise trans- 
lation of a papal document’s Latin 
title, Amoris Laetitia. It means 
Joy of Love, not Joy of the Family. 


NATIONAL 

An article on Sunday about 
summer reading selections for 
college freshmen misidentified an 
author whose work was assigned. 
Susquehanna University’s read- 
ing list included a work by the poet 
Ross Gay, not Roxane Gay. The ar- 
ticle also misstated part of the 
name of a group that opposes 
some of the reading choices. It is 
the National Association of 
Scholars, not the National Acad- 
emy of Scholars. 

NEW YORK 

An article on Friday about a ju- 
ry’s decision to let the federal gov- 
ernment seize a Midtown Man- 
hattan skyscraper it says is con- 
trolled by Iran overstated Iran’s 
responsibility for the Sept. 11 at- 
tacks. While a federal court found 
that Iran had some culpability for 
the Sept. 11 attacks as a state spon- 
sor of terrorism, it has not been es- 
tablished that Iran sponsored the 
attacks, which were planned and 
executed by A1 Qaeda. (A similar 
error occurred in a Sept. 25, 2013 
article in The Times.) 

An article on Sunday about the 
life of the gunman who shot for- 
mer colleagues at Bronx-Lebanon 


Hospital misstated the location 
and management of a homeless 
shelter. It is on East 30th Street in 
Manhattan, not at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal Center, and is run by the the 
New York City Department of 
Homeless Services, not the hospi- 
tal. 

An article on Monday about two 
military veterans who recently re- 
ceived robotic arms transposed 
how the men were injured. It was 
Fred Downs who stepped on a 
land mine in Vietnam; Artie 
McAuley was injured in a car acci- 
dent in New York. 

BUSINESS DAY 

An article on June 11 about an 
annual fund-raising auction to 
have lunch with the billionaire in- 
vestor Warren Buffett misidenti- 
fied the person who said that it did 
not matter whether bidders see 
the lunch as a business opportuni- 
ty or a job interview. It was Pete 
Budlong, the first winner of the 
lunch in 2000, not Janice Miriki- 
tani, a founder of the nonprofit 
group Glide, which benefits from 
the auction. 

SPORTS 

The On Soccer column on 


Thursday, about the release of the 
long-secret report into how the 
sites of the 2018 and 2022 World 
Cups were awarded, misidentified 
the person for whom Jack Warner, 
a former FIFA executive, wanted 
to get a job with England’s bid 
team. It was his banker’s son, not 
his lawyer’s son. 


OBITUARIES 

An obituary on Monday about 
the lawyer Norman Dorsen mis- 
stated the year that Justice 
William J. Brennan Jr. delivered a 
tribute to him. It was 1992, not 
2001. (Justice Brennan died in 
1997.) Because of an editing error, 
the earlier version also mis- 
spelled, at one point, the surname 
of Senator Joseph R. McCarthy’s 
chief counsel. As noted correctly 
elsewhere in the obituary, he was 
Roy Cohn, not Cohen. 


Contact the newsroom: 
nytnews@nytimes.com or call 
1-844-NYT-NEWS 
(1-844-698-6397). 

Editorials: letters@nytimes.com 
Newspaper Delivery: 
customercare@nytimes.com or call 
1-800-NYTIMES (1-800-698-4637). 


then shipped the items marked as 
clay or ceramic tiles to three 
Hobby Lobby sites in Oklahoma. 
All of the packages had labels 
falsely identifying their country of 
origin as Turkey, prosecutors said. 

Over the years, Hobby Lobby 
has undertaken numerous efforts 
to promote evangelical Christian- 
ity, producing films with biblical 
themes, operating a chain of 
Christian bookstores and donat- 
ing to Christian charities. In 2014, 
the company was the defendant in 
a landmark Supreme Court case 
that found forcing family-owned 
corporations to pay for insurance 
coverage for contraception under 
the Affordable Care Act violated a 
federal law protecting religious 


freedom. 

Mr. Green said that Hobby Lob- 
by’s collection of historical Bibles 
and artifacts like the tablets was 
“consistent with the company’s 
mission and passion for the Bible.” 
He added that the company had 
planned to display the items it 
bought in various museums and 
public institutions. 

As for the smuggling allega- 
tions, Mr. Green said in the state- 
ment that Hobby Lobby was “new 
to the world of acquiring these 
items, and did not fully appreciate 
the complexities of the acquisi- 
tions process.” He added that “re- 
grettable mistakes” were made 
and that he should have “exer- 
cised more oversight.” 
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Showdown in Hamburg 


Stopping over in Poland on his way to the Group of 20 sum- 
mit meeting in Germany gives President Trump a chance to 
briefly bask in the acclaim of a right-wing, illiberal Polish 
leadership before he starts taking flak from more powerful 
allies like Germany and France. The host of the gathering, 
Chancellor Angela Merkel, has made clear that she intends 
to focus on issues on which Mr. Trump has sharply parted 
ways with much of the European Union, including trade, cli- 

mate change and migration. 

Leaders of the Mr. Trum P’ s first visit t0 Europe in 

G-20 nations May left P lent y of bruises, raising seri- 
hope that ous doubts among European leaders 

President about his commitment not only to old 

Trump will try and valued alliances but also to Ameri- 
to mend already ca’s traditional leadership role in the 
frayed relations. world, and it will be interesting to see 
whether he is in healing mode this time 
around. In Brussels, speaking at NATO headquarters, Mr. 
Trump lectured allies on their financial contributions and 
failed to reaffirm NATO’s mutual defense pledge. The Group 
of 7 meeting in Sicily shortly thereafter exposed further divi- 
sions over policy, and a week later Mr. Trump announced he 
was pulling the United States out of the landmark Paris 
agreement on fighting global warming. 

Ms. Merkel, who declared after the G-7 meeting that 
American leadership can no longer be relied on, has been 
marshaling her forces, in tandem with President Emmanuel 
Macron of France, for the meeting of the G-20, a larger and 
more powerful grouping consisting of the leaders of 19 major 
powers and the European Union. In a speech to her Parlia- 
ment last week she declared, in an unmistakable allusion to 
Mr. Trump, that “anybody who believes the problems of the 
world can be solved with isolationism and protectionism is 
making a big mistake.” 

There could well be fireworks outside the meeting halls 
as well. Thousands of protesters have descended on Ham- 


burg — a city with a long history of protests and riots, where 
the meeting will be held Friday and Saturday — to demon- 
strate against everything from globalization and capitalism 
to the controversial leaders who will be there, most notably 
Mr. Trump, President Vladimir Putin of Russia and Presi- 
dent Recep Tayyip Erdogan of Turkey. 

Side meetings are also expected to generate heat. The 
most keenly watched will be the first formal meeting of Mr. 
Trump and Mr. Putin. Though the White House says there is 
no formal agenda, the investigations underway in Washing- 
ton into Russia’s election meddling, the continuing sanctions 
against Russia and differing goals in the Syrian war are po- 
tential minefields. Mr. Trump also faces ticklish encounters 
with the Chinese, Japanese and South Korean leaders over 
the North Korean nuclear threat, especially after its first 
successful test of an intercontinental ballistic missile. 

But the overriding question is whether Mr. Trump can 
reach some sort of detente with other leaders, and not just 
the Europeans — the Chinese president, Xi Jinping, has 
come out in favor of climate controls and open trade. Mr. 
Macron, though closely aligned with Germany on all major 
issues, has argued against isolating Mr. Trump in Hamburg, 
and in fact has invited him to Paris for Bastille Day celebra- 
tions on July 14. 

A lot depends, of course, on Mr. Trump. No embrace 
from Poland’s leaders can hide the fact that, at least so far, 
he has rejected American leadership and participation in a 
rules-based, forward-looking world order striving to safe- 
guard the planet, expand global trade and find room for the 
“homeless, tempest-tost.” The best outcome of the summit 
meeting would be for him to “return to reason,” as Mr. 
Macron recently put it. But with Mr. Trump or without him, 
the rest of the leaders should make abundantly clear that 
they remain fully committed to the Paris agreement on cli- 
mate change and to what Ms. Merkel calls a “networked 
world.” 


Work and Reward: The Great Disconnect 



to $243,350 — even after accounting for the rise in the value 
of nonwage benefits. The decline was mainly a result of 
lower pay after adjusting for inflation, and not from reduc- 
tions in weekly hours or years in the work force. Over the 
same period, the median lifetime income of women in- 
creased by 22 percent to 33 percent, as more women spent 
more hours and years in the labor force. But the gains, from 
a very low starting point, were smaller than men’s losses 
and were not enough to eliminate the historic gap in hourly 
pay between men and women. 

Will lifetime income continue to lag? The answer, unfor- 
tunately, appears to be yes. The researchers found that de- 
clining lifetime income among men after 1967 was almost en- 
tirely attributable to lower incomes at younger ages, with- 
out any offsetting increases at later ages. Similarly, among 
women, the gains in lifetime income had slowed over time, 
in large part because of slowing growth after age 45. Since 
today’s workers face those same trends, the same down- 
ward trend in lifetime income is likely. 

As workers lose ground, inequality deepens, because 
money that would flow to wages tends to flow instead to 
those at the top of the income ladder. Indeed, the re- 
searchers found that incomes of younger workers entering 
the labor market are more unequal than in the past, sug- 
gesting that inequality in lifetime incomes will persist and 
even worsen. 

The study shows that stagnating wages and rising in- 
equality are deeply entrenched. There is no cure-all, but 
there are policy remedies. Updated overtime pay standards 
would raise pay broadly in the service sector, as would 
closing the gender pay gap, through better disclo- 
sure of corporate pay scales, anti-discrimination 
legislation and litigation. Exposure of the differ- 
ences between the pay of executives and the pay 
of workers would shed light on some unjustifi- 
able gaps, and call into question tactics 
like share buybacks that reward 
shareholders even as workers 
are shortchanged. 

Reasonable people can 
disagree on how to approach 
the problem. But no one can 
deny that a problem exists 
and that it demands a 
response. 


Working hard and getting ahead used to go hand in hand. 
But that was a long time ago, before decades of stagnating 
incomes and rising inequality took their toll. 

A study published recently by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research provides an unvarnished look at the 
damage. The researchers, from the University of Minnesota, 
the University of Chicago, Princeton University and the So- 
cial Security Administration, analyzed the lifetime income 
histories of millions of workers who started working from 
1957 to 1983 and the partial histories of those who entered 
the work force after that. The research thus measures not 
only annual ups and downs or average gains and losses, but 
also longer-term economic mobility. 

The findings are a stark reminder that the twin 
scourges of poor wage growth and income inequality, left 
unaddressed, will only worsen. 

Men have been harder hit than women, partly because 
they had more to lose. Lifetime income rose modestly for the 
typical man who entered the labor force from 1957 to 1966. 
But then it began to decline. In all, the median lifetime in- 
come for men who began working in 1983 was lower than for 
men who started in 1967, by 10 percent to 19 percent, depend- 
ing on the inflation measure used. 

That works out to a total lifetime income loss of $96,100 
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Options for Responding to North Korea 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Re “The Way Forward on North 
Korea” (editorial, July 5): 

North Korea’s successful test of 
an intercontinental ballistic missile 
that could potentially reach Alaska 
has reduced to ashes the United 
States policy of the last three presi- 
dents. We have tried turning on the 
screws, joint military exercises, 
sanctions and relying on China, and 
this finely tuned strategy has failed. 

Talking to Kim Jong-un’s govern- 
ment is, and has long been, the only 
reasonable solution. Otherwise, the 
options are narrow: continuation of 
an outdated policy or war. 

ROBERT CAMBRIA, NEW YORK 
The writer is former coordinator of the 
Committee for a New Korea Policy. 

TO THE EDITOR: 

This editorial rightly points out that 
relying on China and sanctions 
have not worked with regard to 
North Korea. But diplomatic 
measures simply will not work. 

North Korea has continuously 
refined and improved its nuclear 
program. The Agreed Framework 
signed in 1994 merely froze the 
North’s plutonium program. In 
2002, we discovered evidence that 
the North had been advancing a 
separate highly enriched uranium 
program all along. The idea that 
engaging with the North this time 
will lead to a better result is, to me, 
the definition of insanity. It’s time to 
take military action and rid North 
Korea of all its nuclear capabilities. 
The alternative, doing nothing, is 
far more dangerous. 

DANIEL S. SMITH 
NORTHVILLE, MICH. 

TO THE EDITOR: 

Re “North Korea Crosses a Line, 
but U.S. Has Few Options” (news 
analysis, front page, July 5): 

To date, no expert in geostrategic 
policy has devised a surefire way to 
thwart North Korea from single- 
mindedly developing its nuclear 
program, all the way to an intercon- 
tinental capability. The same puta- 
tive “solutions” get recycled: nego- 

Aid to Africa 

TO THE EDITOR: 

Re “White House Pushes Military 
Might Over Humanitarian Aid in 
Africa” (news article, June 26) : 

While the military leads the fight 
against terrorism on the battle- 
field, it needs strong civilian part- 
ners in the battle against the driv- 
ers of extremism: lack of opportu- 
nity, insecurity, injustice and hope- 
lessness. That is why cutting 
foreign aid is so devastating for the 
fight against poverty and for our 
national security. 

Worse yet, such cuts would come 
at a time of crisis. Today, 30 million 
people are at risk of famine in 
South Sudan, Nigeria, Yemen and 
Somalia. 

America has a proud tradition of 
leading global efforts to save lives, 
fight poverty and address the 
urgent challenges the world faces, 
working shoulder to shoulder with 
other countries in an inspiring 
demonstration of American good 
will and leadership. 

At a time of rising needs, any 
cuts to foreign aid are immoral, 
shortsighted and costly, both to 
people in crisis and to the United 
States’ standing in the world. 

ABBY MAXMAN, BOSTON 

The writer is president of Oxfam 

America. 


tiations, economic sanctions, 
rhetorical bluster, pressure by 
China and Russia, United Nations 
intervention. Alas, none of these or 
other measures have checked the 
regime; denuclearization likely 
won’t happen. 

Perhaps returning to a former 
realpolitik is called for: a variant of 
the Cold War’s mutual assured 
destruction. That worked for about 
half a century to sober the Soviet 
Union, deterring capricious leaders. 
It’s the same risk that keeps other 
nations of the nuclear-armed club 
from dueling with one another. A 
similarly unambiguous existential 
risk — in the presence of over- 
whelming asymmetry between the 
United States and North Korean 
nuclear arsenals, and despite an 
unpredictable regime — may give 
North Korea equal pause. 

The more so if North Korea’s real 
purpose in coveting nuclear arms — 
and “club” membership — is not 
actually to use them against the 
United States or our allies, but to 
preserve its leadership, while in- 
creasing clout on the global stage. 

KEITH TIDMAN, BETHESDA, MD. 

TO THE EDITOR: 

The solution to North Korea lies in 
forcing China to choose between it 
and the worldwide economy. Short 
of starting a war, the United States 
does not have sufficient leverage to 
force North Korea to dispense with 
nuclear weapons and intercontinen- 
tal missiles. However, regardless of 
its leadership’s claim, China does 
have that ability. 

An American president could 
defang North Korea simply by 
persuading our allies not only to 
embargo North Korea, but also to 
stop trading with any nation that 
continues that trade. Unfortunately, 
by tearing up the Trans-Pacific 
Partnership and putting NATO’s 
future at risk, President Trump has 
already forfeited the leadership 
position and the political capital 
that an American president would 
need to accomplish this. 

DANIEL BRONHEIM 
PRINCETON, N.J. 


Mayors on the Environment 

TO THE EDITOR: 

Re “Mayors, Sidestepping Trump, 
Vow to Fill Void on Climate 
Change” (news article, June 27) : 

Our cities’ mayors have affirmed 
that Americans will not let mean- 
spirited politics divide us and keep 
us from creating the world we 
want for ourselves and future 
generations. People realize that we 
can no longer plunder the planet, 
because we are interdependent 
with the earth. 

The mayors are demonstrating 
the power of local action as they 
come together to commit their 
cities to sustainable energy, trans- 
portation and water systems. 
Mayors understand what people 
want: clean air and water, healthy 
hearts and lungs, and safety from 
flooding, extreme heat and 
droughts. 

People want to enjoy nature, not 
fear it. Together, our cities unite us 
in creating a sustainable economy 
and lifestyle, no matter what our 
federal government is doing. 

CLAIR BROWN, RICHMOND, CALIF. 

The writer is an economics professor 
at the University of California Berkeley 
and the author of “Buddhist Econom- 
ics: An Enlightened Approach to the 
Dismal Science.” 


Accepting North Korean Realities 


David C. Kang 

BEIJING 

N ORTH KOREA is not a problem 
that can be solved. As much as 
the West may engage in wish- 
ful thinking about a revolution, 
the Kim family regime has survived far 
longer than almost anyone predicted. 
Even today, it shows no signs of collaps- 
ing, and the North Koreans show no 
signs of rebelling en masse. 

Does anyone actually think that with 
another round of sanctions the country’s 
leader, Kim Jong-un, will suddenly give 
up power and North Koreans will all be- 
come liberal democrats? Or that some- 
how Washington could brandish enough 
aircraft carriers that the North Korean 
military and political establishment will 
surrender? 

The widespread mocking of Kim Jong- 
un as a freakish buffoon is a sign of our 
misguided approach. Viewing him as a 
joke is a mistake not because it’s rude, 
but because it contributes to a dangerous 


underestimation of his power. Mr. Kim 
has managed to rule for almost six years 
as a brutal totalitarian dictator. He may 
be many things, but he is not a light- 
weight. Leaders do not survive under 
such circumstances without being su- 
perb politicians. 

Sanctions and threats haven’t worked 
in the past, and more of the same most 
certainly will not work in the future. As 
his father and grandfather did, Mr. Kim 
meets pressure with pressure. It is no 
surprise that a surge in missile tests 
came as the Trump administration has 
made threats about sending aircraft 
carriers and potential pre-emptive 
strikes. North Korea isn’t unpredictable; 
rather, it is the most predictable country 
on earth. 

The North Koreans are also very cal- 
culating. By aiming test missiles at Ja- 
pan, Pyongyang is sending a clear sig- 
nal : Take a preventive shot at our missile 
sites, and we will take a shot at Japan, 
most likely at the roughly 50,000 Ameri- 
can military personnel stationed at 
United States bases there. It would not 


be the start of a second Korean War, but 
rather a poke for a poke. Would the 
United States really want to up the ante a 
second time? Would Japan, China and 
South Korea want to? 

Nuclear weapons are almost useless 
for coercion, but they are great for deter- 
rence. They are designed to ensure the 
survival of the country and the regime. 


Kims not suicidal. 
Deterrence will continue 
to work. 

The more pressure the United States 
puts on the North Koreans, the more 
likely they are to continue perfecting 
their missiles and nuclear weapons. In 
short, deterrence works, and neither 
North Korea nor the rest of the world is in 
danger of forgetting that. 

Twenty years ago, there might have 
been an opportunity for the two sides to 


reach a deal. But both Washington and 
Pyongyang have had years of evidence 
to back their claims that the other side 
will never live up to its word. This is a 
classic paradox: Actions one side takes 
to make itself safer prompt a response by 
its adversary, making both sides less 
safe. 

Given this pessimistic perspective, 
what is the way forward? 

The good news is that deterrence is ef- 
fective both ways. North Korea poses al- 
most no threat to South Korea as long as 
the United States-South Korea alliance 
remains ironclad. Kim Jong-un may be 
many things, but he is not suicidal. De- 
terrence will continue to work. 

But the North Korean problem is far 
bigger than its nuclear program. The 
country is experiencing a humanitarian 
disaster. The number of people trying to 
flee the country could soar in a crisis. It’s 
also an economic and environmental 
black hole that limits trade and travel 
throughout Northeast Asia. While the 
political challenges that come with the 
nuclear weapons program are unavoid- 


able, the West should continue putting ef- 
fort into solving these other problems. 

Politicians in the United States and 
South Korea may not want to admit that 
the North Korean nuclear arsenal is a re- 
ality, but Washington has a history of 
coming around. The United States spent 
more than a decade ignoring the situa- 
tion in South Asia before finally acknowl- 
edging that India and Pakistan had nu- 
clear weapons. 

North Korea is in a class of its own. But 
we ignore that it is a real country with a 
functioning government at our peril. For 
the United States, making steady 
progress in alleviating the humanitarian 
and economic problems, while maintain- 
ing strong deterrence against the nucle- 
ar program, is the only way forward. □ 


david c. kang, a professor of interna- 
tional relations and business at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and direc- 
tor of the Korean Studies Institute, is the 
author of the forthcoming book “Ameri- 
can Grand Strategy and East Asian 
Security in the 21st Century.” 


Qatar Will 
Not Be 
Bullied 

Fahad bin Mohammed al-Attiya 

M Y country, Qatar, is a nation 
under siege. For the past 
month, its borders and airline 
routes have been closed off by 
a regional bloc consisting of Saudi Arabia, 
the United Arab Emirates, Bahrain and 
Egypt. The authorities in the neighboring 
gulf states have forced the repatriation of 
Qatari citizens. 

The bloc has issued a list of wild accusa- 
tions against Qatar. They include the host- 
ing of Iran’s Revolutionary Guard Corps in 
our capital, Doha; the funding of the pro- 
Iranian Lebanese militia organization 
Hezbollah; and support for the Islamic 
State terrorist group. This hardly makes 
sense since Hezbollah and the Islamic 
State are sworn enemies, at war in Syria. 

Other claims are equally spurious. Qa- 
tar stands accused of supporting the 
Houthi rebels in Yemen. But until this 
blockade, my country participated in the 
Saudi-led coalition in Yemen and lost sol- 
diers fighting the Houthis. The accusation 
is an insult to their memory. 

The gulf bloc also came up with a list of 
purported terrorist groups and individuals 
that Qatar supposedly hosts or sponsors. 
One is, in fact, a Yemeni Salafist leader 
who lives in Riyadh, the Saudi capital. Oth- 
ers named do not live in Qatar and have no 
connection to Doha. 

Just as in 1914, when the Austro-Hungar- 
ian government came up with a list of un- 
warranted demands as a pretext to attack 
Serbia, so Saudi Arabia, the U.A.E., Egypt 
and Bahrain have given my country a de- 
meaning list of conditions to be met to get 
this siege lifted. Qatar received no notice 
of these demands. Despite our member- 
ship in the Gulf Cooperation Council, we 
were never even asked to discuss them. 
With the expiry of the bloc’s ultimatum, we 
are threatened with additional sanctions. 

Thousands of Qatari citizens have been 
affected. My own mother was making the 
pilgrimage in Mecca, Saudi Arabia, when 
she was forced to return to Doha in a hu- 
miliating, inconvenient way. Given the 
kingdom’s claim to protect Islam’s holy 
sites and their visitors, this exclusion of 
pilgrims is an offense to the Islamic world. 

Among the conditions the bloc is at- 
tempting to impose on Qatar is that we 
close down a number of Qatari news orga- 
nizations, including the award-winning 


It is not in Americas 
interest to go along with 
its gulf allies’ aggression. 


satellite channel A1 Jazeera and other Lon- 
don-based outlets. Qatar’s stand is clear: 
We support the freedom of the press — 
these outlets have been free to publish con- 
tent critical of Qatar itself, including about 
this blockade — and the demand to close 
these outlets is unacceptable. 

A1 Jazeera has achieved international 
recognition for its reporting in the Middle 
East, where most other media groups are 
either slavishly pro-regime or heavily cen- 
sored. During the Arab Spring, media out- 
lets in the bloc countries typically showed 
serene and peaceful scenes in cities where, 
in reality, demonstrators were being 
mowed down by security forces. These 
countries operated a virtual news blackout 
against their pro-democracy movements; 
now they cannot forgive us because their 
citizens could tune in to A1 Jazeera and 
know the truth. 

Today, the talk shows and social media 
platforms of the state-supported media in 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia and the Emirates do 
their masters’ bidding and call for regime 
change in Qatar. In Saudi Arabia and the 
Emirates, dissent has been criminalized, 
and anyone speaking up online for Qatar 
faces up to 15 years in prison. 

This campaign has been orchestrated 
from the top. A Saudi state minister and 
adviser to the crown prince, Mohammed 
bin Salman, said on Twitter that he hoped 
the Qataris “don’t accept” the demands, 
and “we’ve only just begun.” Issuing a 
threat to our very sovereignty, the Dubai 
deputy chief of police tweeted, “Qatar has 
always been a part of the U.A.E. that can- 
not be taken from it.” 

Qatar is being punished because conser- 
vative actors in the bloc, emboldened by 
changes in the geopolitical balance in the 
region, see an opportunity to show people 
in the Arab world that if you dare to dream 
of change, the autocratic regimes will mow 
you down. But Qatar will not back down. 

Qatar is a sovereign state at the fore- 
front of development in the Arab world 
that embraces change, encourages debate 
and supports those who need help, what- 
ever their ethnic or religious background. 
When the Arab Spring came, it did not do 
so for one religion or sect but for all citi- 
zens in the region. 

Besides Qatar’s participation in the 
Saudi-led coalition in Yemen, we are also 
an active member of the American-led 
multinational alliance against terrorism. 
United States Air Force strikes against the 
Islamic State, and against terrorist groups 
in Afghanistan, take off from A1 Udeid Air 
Base. Qatar is a key logistics hub in the in- 
ternational fight against terrorism, and we 
are proud of the support we’ve given. 

In contrast to many regimes in the re- 
gion, Qatar has championed American 
values, including constitutional govern- 
ment, freedom of speech and human 
rights. The Trump administration should 
advise its gulf allies to change course. If 
the United States stands by and acqui- 
esces to the bloc’s hostile action against 
Qatar, American interests in the Middle 
East will be imperiled. □ 

FAHAD BIN MOHAMMED AL-ATTIYA is Qatar’s 
ambassador to Russia. 
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Back to the Center, 
Democrats 


Mark Penn and Andrew Stein 


T HE path back to power for the 
Democratic Party today, as it was 
in the 1990s, is unquestionably to 
move to the center and reject the 
siren calls of the left, whose policies and 
ideas have weakened the party. 

In the early 1990s, the Democrats relied 
on identity politics, promoted equality of 
outcomes instead of equality of opportuni- 
ty and looked to find a government solu- 
tion for every problem. After years of left- 
ward drift by the Democrats culminated 
in Republican control of the House under 
Speaker Newt Gingrich, President Bill 
Clinton moved the party back to the cen- 
ter in 1995 by supporting a balanced budg- 
et, welfare reform, a crime bill that called 
for providing 100,000 new police officers 
and a step-by-step approach to 
broadening health care. Mr. Clinton won a 
resounding re-election victory in 1996 and 
Democrats were back. 

But the last few years of the Obama ad- 
ministration and the 2016 primary season 
once again created a rush to the left. Iden- 
tity politics, class warfare and big govern- 
ment all made comebacks. Candidates in- 
spired by Senator Bernie Sanders, Sena- 
tor Elizabeth Warren and a host of well- 
funded groups have embraced sharply 
leftist ideas. But the results at the voting 
booth have been anything but positive: 
Democrats lost over 1,000 legislative seats 
across the country and control of both 
houses of Congress during the Obama 
years. And in special elections for Con- 
gress this year, they failed to take back 
any seats held by Republicans. 

Central to the Democrats’ diminish- 
ment has been their loss of support among 
working-class voters, who feel abandoned 
by the party’s shift away from moderate 
positions on trade and immigration, from 
backing police and tough anti-crime 
measures, from trying to restore manu- 
facturing jobs. They saw the party being 
mired too often in political correctness, 
transgender bathroom issues and policies 
offering more help to undocumented im- 
migrants than to the heartland. 

Bigger government handouts won’t win 


working-class voters back. This is the fal- 
lacy of the left, believing that voters just 
need to be shown how much they are get- 
ting in government benefits. In reality, 
these voters see themselves as being pe- 
nalized for maintaining the basic values of 
hard work, religion and family. It’s also not 
all about guns and abortion. Bill Clinton 
and Barack Obama both won working- 
class voters despite relatively progressive 
views on those issues. Today, identity poli- 
tics and disdain for religion are creating a 
new social divide that the Democrats need 
to bridge by embracing free speech on 
college campuses and respect for 
Catholics and people of other faiths who 
feel marginalized within the party. 

There are plenty of good issues 
Democrats should be championing. They 
need to reject socialist ideas and adopt an 
agenda of renewed growth, greater pro- 


Government handouts 
won’t win back 
working-class voters. 

tection for American workers and a return 
to fiscal responsibility. While the old brick- 
and-mortar economy is being regulated to 
death, the new tech-driven economy has 
been given a pass to flout labor laws with 
unregulated, low-paying gig jobs, to con- 
centrate vast profits and to decimate re- 
tailing. Rural areas have been left without 
adequate broadband and with shrinking 
opportunities. The opioid crisis has spi- 
raled out of control, killing tens of thou- 
sands, while pardons have been given to 
so-called nonviolent drug offenders. Re- 
pairing and expanding infrastructure, a 
classic Democratic issue, has been hi- 
jacked by President Trump — meaning 
Democrats have a chance to reach across 
the aisle to show they understand that 
voters like bipartisanship. 

Immigration is also ripe for a solution 
from the center. Washington should re- 
store the sanctity of America’s borders, 
create a path to work permits and possibly 
citizenship, and give up on both building 


walls and defending sanctuary cities. On 
trade, Democrats should recognize that 
they can no longer simultaneously try to 
be the free-trade party and speak for the 
working class. They need to support fair 
trade and oppose manufacturing plants’ 
moving jobs overseas, by imposing new 
taxes on such transfers while allowing re- 
patriation of foreign profits. And the party 
seems to have forgotten that community 
policing combined with hiring more police 
officers worked in the ’90s — and it will 
work again today. It can’t be the party that 
failed to stop the rising murder rates in cit- 
ies like Chicago. 

Health care is the one area where the 
Democrats have gained the upper hand 
and have a coherent message about pro- 
tecting the working poor from losing cov- 
erage. But the Affordable Care Act needs 
to be adjusted to control costs better, lest 
employer-sponsored health care become 
unaffordable. For now, the Democrats are 
right to hold the line in defending Oba- 
macare in the face of Republican disunity. 

Easily lost in today’s divided politics is 
that only a little more than a quarter of 
Americans consider themselves liberals, 
while almost three in four are self-identi- 
fied moderates or conservatives. Yet mod- 
erate viewpoints are being given short 
shrift in the presidential nominating 
process. So Democrats should change 
their rules to eliminate all caucuses in fa- 
vor of primaries. Caucuses are largely un- 
democratic because they give dispropor- 
tionate power to left-leaning activists, 
making thousands of Democrats in Kan- 
sas more influential than millions of peo- 
ple in Florida. 

Americans are looking for can-do 
Democrats in the mold of John F. Kennedy 
and Bill Clinton — leaders who rose above 
partisanship to unify the country, who de- 
fended human rights and equality pas- 
sionately, and who also encouraged eco- 
nomic growth and rising wages. That is 
the road back to relevance, and the White 
House, for the Democrats. □ 

mark penn served as pollster and senior 
adviser to Bill and Hillary Clinton from 
1995 to 2008. ANDREW STEIN is a former 
Manhattan borough president and New 
York City Council president. 
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In a Remote Village , Witnessing Miracles 


buchanan, Liberia — Miracles are rare 
these days, but I’ve seen them. 

In a village in rural Liberia, a long and 
muddy road from anywhere, I came 
across a grandma, a mom and a baby 
daughter all afflicted by clubfoot. This is a 
common birth defect in which one or both 
feet are grotesquely turned inward. 

We don’t see it in the U.S. or Europe be- 
cause doctors correct it soon after birth, 
and clubfoot alumni include athletic su- 
perstars like Mia Hamm and Kristi Yam- 
aguchi. My mother (a tireless walker with 
perfectly normal feet) was born with a 
clubfoot. 

Yet here, as in most of the 
world, kids with clubfoot weren’t 
treated and grew up as outcasts. 

About one child in 800 worldwide 
is born with clubfoot, and in poor 
countries they are left to hobble 
on the sides of their feet; unable 
to work, they may become beg- 
gars. 

In this village, clubfoot used to 
be a life sentence: The grandma, 
Yahin-yee Korwee, never went to 
school, nor did her daughter, 

Hannah Cooper, 26. The grandfa- 
ther abandoned the family when 
Hannah was born, ashamed that 
neighbors mocked her as a crip- 
ple. 

Then Cooper had her own 
daughter 11 months ago, also with 
clubfoot (it’s partly hereditary), 
and her boyfriend left her as well. “You’ve 
got a crippled child,” she remembered him 
saying. “I don’t want it.” 

Yet this baby had her feet fixed. This is 
possible with a simple nonsurgical treat- 
ment involving a series of plaster casts to 
guide the foot into the proper position. 

This approach, called the Ponseti 
method, is routine in Western countries 
and is increasingly available in poor coun- 
tries as well, through aid groups like Mir- 
acleFeet, based in North Carolina, and 
Cure, based in Pennsylvania. 

I wish that skeptics of humanitarian aid 
could have seen the baby get care from 
MiracleFeet and emerge with feet as good 
as anyone else’s. Now she’ll be able to 
walk and run, go to school and hold a job, 
support herself and her country. 

And the total cost? Less than $500 for 
transforming a life. 


I’m on my annual win-a-trip journey 
with a university student, Aneri Pattani 
(who has been busily blogging at nytimes 
.com/ontheground — check out her 
posts!). I wanted us to report on clubfoot 
because it’s an antidote to skepticism 
about humanitarian aid. 

The dirty little secret of foreign aid is 
that it’s hard. You can build a school, but 
it’s hard to ensure that teachers will show 
up. You can build a well, but what happens 
when the hand pump breaks? You can pro- 
vide safe birthing kits, but what if a nurse 
sells them on the black market? 


A birth defect that's no 
longer a life sentence. 

Look, helping people is complicated. 
But I’m a strong advocate of more aid be- 
cause sometimes aid is transformative. 
When properly done, clubfoot treatment 
is straightforward, succeeds 95 percent of 
the time and inexpensively changes a life 
like that of this 11-month-old girl. 

“Now she’ll go to school,” said Chesca 
Colloredo-Mansfeld, executive director of 
MiracleFeet. “She’s going to stand on her 
own two feet for the rest of her life.” 

Yet most children in poor countries still 
don’t get clubfoot repaired. The Global 
Clubfoot Initiative estimates that only 15 
percent of children in low- and middle-in- 


come countries get good treatment, and it 
aims to raise that to 70 percent by 2030. 
Aid groups like MiracleFeet train local 
health care workers to treat clubfoot, so 
that over time each country’s own health 
system can take over diagnosis and treat- 
ment. But for now, thousands of children 
slip through the cracks. 

Cooper told us that there was another 
child in the village with clubfoot, and soon 
he was brought to us. His name was Hen- 
roy, and at age 9 he had never attended 
school because he has trouble even hob- 
bling. MiracleFeet is now arranging to fix 
his feet, too. 

In another town, Ganta, we saw 
the toll on families of clubfoot. A 
small boy, Aria, was being looked 
after by his grandmother, Nora 
Glay, because his mother fled 
rather than raise a child she ex- 
pected to be permanently dis- 
abled. “She was embarrassed,” 
Glay said of the mother, “and 
that’s why she abandoned the 
child.” 

But Glay heard on the radio that 
clubfoot could be repaired. So she 
borrowed money from friends and 
took Aria on a weeklong odyssey 
to get to the Ganta hospital, where 
Aria’s feet will be corrected over 
the coming months so that he will 
be able to walk and run. 

A few feet away in the hospital 
waiting area, Saye Willie acknowl- 
edged that he was initially devastated 
when his son, Bigboy, was born with club- 
foot. “I thought it was witchcraft,” the fa- 
ther said. “I accused my wife of taking a 
bath at night, and I thought somebody put 
drugs in the water.” 

Bigboy, 7, seems a bit overcome at the 
prospect that his feet will soon be normal, 
allowing him to walk, run, play soccer. “I 
want to go to school,” he told me. “I want 
my feet to be good so I can run, too.” 

My friend Michael Elliott, who ran the 
One Campaign’s fight against global pov- 
erty until shortly before his death last 
year, used to say that we live in an “age of 
miracles.” I thought of that while in the vil- 
lage with the family suffering from three 
generations of clubfoot, where the baby 
now has normal feet. 

Oh, and the baby’s name? 

Her mom named her Miracle. □ 



Being born with clubfoot in Liberia used to mean a 
life of hobbling and begging. Now that is changing. 
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Women Move , 

World 

Improves 

good news has been in such very short 
supply lately. Beyonce did have twins. 
Joey Chestnut set a new record at the Co- 
ney Island hot-dog eating contest. Ken- 
tucky sold a billion dollars in lottery tick- 
ets for the first time . . . 

O.K., here’s a real one: Women’s in- 
volvement in politics seems to be sky- 
rocketing — they’re doing everything 
from petitioning Congress to planning 
their own campaigns. Groups that help 
prepare women to run for office are re- 
porting an unprecedented number of 
website visits, training-school sign-ups 
and meeting attendance. 

Everything is going to get better! 
There’ll be more bipartisanship in Con- 
gress, more rationality in foreign affairs 
and better government on the state and 
local levels. Corruption will drop, voter 
satisfaction will soar and never again 
will the governor of a major state spend a 
holiday sunbathing on a public beach 
that’s closed to the rest of the public due 
to a budget crisis. 

All right, we’re only totally positive 
about the last one. 

Still, more gender equality in politics is 
a great goal. While there have been some 


News from everywhere , 
Wyoming included . 

really terrible, truly awful women 
elected to public office over the years, as 
a group women seem to be better at 
working with others. For instance, fe- 
male senators have regular bipartisan 
dinners in Washington. There was a time 
when this would not have been a big deal, 
but in the current climate it’s akin to 
Nixon in China. 

Women also tend to bring a mood of re- 
form, since they’re often coming from 
the outside. “It’s the women who in many 
ways feel — if you’re not at the table, 
you’re probably on the menu,” said Deb- 
bie Walsh at the Center for American 
Women and Politics at Rutgers Univer- 
sity. 

The center runs training programs for 
women candidates in perpetually scan- 
dal-prone New Jersey, and their success 
is proof of the theory that voters will turn 
to women when they feel the political sta- 
tus quo is horrible. “When we started, 
New Jersey was in the bottom 10 for 
women in the legislature,” said Walsh. 
“Now, it’s 14th from the top. Indictments 
have been very, very good to us.” 

Progress on this front is not necessar- 
ily guaranteed to last. The center’s rank- 
ing of state legislatures puts Wyoming 
last in the percentage of women, which is 
extremely sad for a place that calls itself 
“the Equality State” because it was the 
first to give women the right to vote. Wy- 
oming does have Dick Cheney’s daugh- 
ter Liz in the House of Representatives, 
and you will have to decide for yourself 
whether you think that is a good plan. 

Cathy Connolly, who’s a state repre- 
sentative and professor of women’s stud- 
ies at the University of Wyoming, says 
the legislative schedule was set up to ac- 
commodate ranchers: “We work around 
the clock for 40 days one year and 20 the 
other in the dead of the winter. . . . It’s dis- 
proportionately retired men.” 

But even Wyoming is looking for a leap 
forward. Connolly is co-chair of a 
women’s caucus that is — of course — bi- 
partisan. (“Its only goal is to recruit 
more women and be supportive of each 
other when we serve.”) She feels that 
same surge of new interest, “and it is 
wonderful.” 

Women have been setting record- 
breaking web traffic at Emily’s List, 
which supports pro-choice Democratic 
women’s campaigns. Stephanie Schri- 
ock, the president, thinks the motives 
run from “fear of slipping backward” af- 
ter Hillary Clinton’s loss to a sense of soli- 
darity engendered by the marches after 
Donald Trump’s inauguration. Now the 
visitors are stoked, and looking for infor- 
mation on how to run for anything “from 
school board to the U.S. Senate.” 

(If you’re reading this piece and think- 
ing at this very moment that you might 
want to jump in, I should warn you that 
running for the U.S. Senate is not really 
the place to begin. But if you’re wealthy, 
famous and want to find a male incum- 
bent who’s truly worthy of being chased 
out of town, Ted Cruz is up for re-election 
in 2018. Just saying.) 

Right now, Democrats seem to be hav- 
ing much more success in recruiting 
women than Republicans are. Some ex- 
perts think it’s because when female 
Democrats donate money they tend to 
target women candidates, while on the 
Republican side gender doesn’t seem to 
matter all that much. 

Think about this, Republican women. 
If Senate leaders hadn’t appointed just 13 
men to that special health care bill-writ- 
ing group, the bill would have been bet- 
ter. This is a fact based on the evidence 
that it could not possibly have been 
worse. 

If this sudden interest in putting more 
women into office translates into action, 
it’ll be about time. Women still hold just 
under 25 percent of the seats in the na- 
tion’s state legislatures, and just under 
20 percent of the seats in Congress. 
There are only six women governors, 
which is incredibly depressing. 

And of course we have never had a 
woman president. The way to get one, 
two or 10 is to have tons of women on ev- 
ery level of government, pouring talent 
from the towns to the states to Washing- 
ton. 

Time to get moving. Wyoming, we’re 
looking at you. □ 
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Uber s Tax Take 

The company’s tax calculation 
may have cost New York State 
drivers millions of dollars. 5 
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travel designers do far more than 
simply book trips. 6 
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A Network vs. the President 


A Twitter Backlash 

President Trump, one of 
his sons and many of his 
supporters have taken 
to Twitter in recent 
weeks to criticize CNN. 


I am thinking about 
changing the name 
#FakeNews CNN to 
#FraudNewsCNN! 

Donald J. Trump 

@realDonaldTrump, 
on July 1 


CNN FAKE NEWS 
HAS LOST IT. NOW A 
JOKE. 


Sean Hannity 

@seanhannity, 
on July 3 


If only @CNN spent 
as much time 
tracking down info 
on IRS targeting, 
Fast & Furious, Iran 
deal etc as they 
did a meme writer! 
#CNNBIackmail 


So I guess they 
weren’t effective 
threatening the 
admin so they go 
after & bully a 15 
y/o? Seems in line 
w their “standards” 
#CNNBIackmail 

Donald Trump Jr. 

@DonaldJTrumpJr, 
on July 5 

CNN-the “Corleone 
News Network”. 

Make fun of them with 
a humorous gif and 
they threaten you. On 
4th of July no less! 

Mike Huckabee 

@GovMikeHuckabee, 
on July 5 

CNN HUNTED DOWN 
VIDEO MAKER 

Drudge Report 

@DRUDGE_REPORT, 
on July 5 

.@CNN tried to 
besmirch great guy 
@scaramucci be he 
supports @P0TUS 
& be they need to 
write &say “Russia” 
as much as possible. 
Good apology 

Kellyanne Conway 

@KellyannePolls, 
on June 26 



MELISSA GOLDEN/REDUX PICTURES 

Jeffrey A. Zucker once hired Donald J. Trump. Mr. Trump helped him get his current job. But now they are at odds. 


Trump Won’t Intimidate 
CNN, Zucker Promises, 

As Online Threats Rise 

By MICHAEL M. GRYNBAUM 

Jeffrey A. Zucker hasn’t been getting a 
lot of sleep lately. But he says that’s nothing 
new. 

“I don’t sleep that much anyway,” Mr. 
Zucker, the president of CNN, said on 
Wednesday in his fifth-floor office, just off 
the network’s glassy Midtown Manhattan 
newsroom. 

A television executive with a reputation 
for pugilism — a plaque above his desk 
reads “Punch Today in the Face” — Mr. 
Zucker, 52, has weathered decades of bat- 
tles in his industry. Now he and CNN are in 
the middle of their most intense bout yet: an 
unlikely public fight with the leader of the 
free world. 

It is rare that a single news organization 
attracts the level of ire mustered by Presi- 
dent Trump, who over the weekend posted 
on Twitter a video that portrayed him 
wrestling a figure with the logo of CNN for a 
head. 

But the president’s denunciations — in 
stinging tweets and slashing speeches, in 
phrases like “fraud news” and “garbage 
journalism” — have far outstripped his criti- 
cisms of other prominent news outlets, like 
The New York Times or The Washington 
Post. And his attacks have spawned a cot- 
tage industry of Trump supporters who 
Continued on Page 3 


An Investigation 
That Set Off 
A Meme War 

As Americans relaxed over a long 
Fourth of July weekend, the pro-Trump 
meme factories were gearing up for war. 

These online communities, which 
churn out lo-fi, shareable images and 

videos meant to amuse and 
KEVIN energize President Trump’s 
n nn nr social media supporters 

KUUjl while provoking his ene- 

mies, were spurred to action 
THE SHIFT by whatj in their worldj 

qualified as a series of seis- 
mic events. 

The first shock came on Sunday morn- 
ing, when President Trump tweeted a 
video that depicted him in a professional 
wrestling arena attacking a man with a 
CNN logo superimposed on his head. The 
meme, or one very similar to it, had been 
created by a user on Reddit, the popular 
internet forum, and posted days earlier on 
/r/The_Donald, an active pro-Trump 
forum there, before making its way to the 
wider internet and, finally, to the 33.3 
million Twitter followers of the leader of 
the free world. 

In the world of meme creators, where 
getting a presidential tweet is akin to 
Continued on Page 3 


Relapses in Nursing Home Care 
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Cheryl Powers fixing the hair of her mother, Elaine Fisher, at a Califor- 
nia nursing home, where she moved after problems at another home. 


By JORDAN RAU 

In 2012, Parkview Healthcare Cen- 
ter’s history of safety violations led 
California regulators to issue an ul- 
timatum reserved for the most dan- 
gerous nursing homes. 

The state’s public health depart- 
ment designated Parkview, a Bakers- 
field, Calif., nursing home, a “special 
focus facility,” requiring it to either fix 
lapses in care while under increased 
inspections or be stripped of federal 
funding by Medicare and Medicaid — 
a financial deprivation few homes can 
survive. After 15 months of scrutiny, 
the regulators deemed Parkview im- 
proved and released it from extra 
oversight. 

But a few months later, Elaine 
Fisher, a 74-year-old who had lost the 
use of her legs after a stroke, slid out 
of her wheelchair at Parkview. After- 
ward, the nursing home promised to 
place a nonskid pad on her chair but 
did not, inspectors later found. Twice 
more, Ms. Fisher slipped from her 
wheelchair, fracturing her hip the fi- 
nal time. 

The violation drew a $10,000 pen- 
alty for Parkview, one of 10 fines total- 
ing $126,300 incurred by the nursing 
home since the special focus status 
was lifted in 2014. 

While special focus status is one of 
the federal government’s strictest 
forms of oversight, nursing homes 


that were forced to undergo such 
scrutiny often slide back into provid- 
ing dangerous care, according to an 
analysis of federal health inspection 
data. Of 528 nursing homes that grad- 
uated from special focus status before 
2014 and are still operating, slightly 
more than half — 52 percent — have 
since harmed patients or put patients 
in serious jeopardy within the past 


three years. 

These nursing homes are in 46 
states. Some gave patients the wrong 
medications, failed to protect them 
from violent or bullying residents and 
staff members, or neglected to tell 
families or physicians about injuries, 
inspection records show. Years after 
regulators conferred clean bills of 
Continued on Page 2 


As the Technology Sector Booms, 
Some Stock Pickers Stand Back 


By LANDON THOMAS Jr. 

Technology stocks had another 
scorching weeklong run last month, 
capped off by Amazon’s startling deci- 
sion to buy Whole Foods for $13.4 billion. 

And like many stock pickers these 
days, the portfolio managers at Parnas- 
sus Investments, a mutual fund com- 
pany that invests mostly in large Ameri- 
can companies, were at their wits’ end as 
they gathered for the firm’s weekly in- 
vestment committee meeting. 

“These stocks are hitting highs — 
again,” said Todd C. Ahlsten, who over- 
sees the firm’s $15.6 billion core equity 
fund, pointing out that even low-risk ex- 
change-traded funds were piling into the 
likes of Facebook, Apple, Google, Netflix 
and, yes, Amazon. 

The explosion in low-cost, index-track- 
ing E.T.F.s and soaring technology 
stocks is generating existential angst 
among portfolio managers working in 
traditional mutual fund companies. 

Products of a culture where fame and 
fortune have accrued to those with the 
skills to pick stock market winners — 
foremost among them Warren E. Buffett 
and Peter Lynch at Fidelity — these 
brainy stock experts are now finding it 
harder than ever to fulfill their core func- 
tion: investing in stocks that beat the 


broader market indexes. 

That is largely because a torrent of 
money has been pouring into machine- 
driven tracking funds, which allocate 
money to stocks like Facebook, Apple, 
Amazon, Netflix and Google’s parent — 
the so-called Fang stocks — on the basis 
of how big they have become and where 
they rank in an index. 

For stock pickers, who pride them- 
selves on their ability to zig where others 
zag by uncovering undervalued gems, 
such follow-the-crowd investing is 
anathema — and it is showing up in the 
numbers. 

According to S.&P. Dow Jones Indices, 
88 percent of mutual funds that invest in 
large capitalization stocks trailed their 
benchmark over a five-year period end- 
ing last year. 

This period of underperformance has 
been most acute in the last 12 months, a 
period when the Fang stocks have out- 
paced the market by a large measure. 

Value-oriented investors who screen 
out companies that don’t meet strict so- 
cial standards, Mr. Ahlsten and his team 
have, over the last year, generated a re- 
spectable 14 percent return in their core 
equity fund where they have large stakes 
in Apple and Google. 

But the positions are not nearly 
Continued on Page 4 
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Relapses in Poor Nursing Home Care After Scrutiny Fades 


From First Business Page 

health, levels of registered nurses 
tend to remain lower than at other 
facilities. 

Yet, despite recurrences of pa- 
tient harm, nursing homes are 
rarely denied Medicare and Med- 
icaid reimbursement. Conse- 
quences can be dire for patients 
like Ms. Fisher. 

“She used to go to bingo every 
day and she was very involved in 
the nursing home,” said her son- 
in-law, Eric Powers. He said that 
although Ms. Fisher moved to a 
different nursing home for better 
care, “after this whole thing, she 
has to be on painkillers. She’s 
mainly in her room all the time. 
It’s the saddest thing in the 
world.” 

Parkview’s owner at the time of 
the violations, LifeHouse Health 
Services, did not respond to re- 
quests for comment. Dr. David Sil- 
ver, who purchased Parkview last 
fall, said he had replaced top man- 
agement and staff members who 
resisted a new approach. 

“We were not happy with the 
level of patient care,” he said. 

Regulators rarely return homes 
to the watch list, instead issuing 
fines for subsequent lapses. Some 
homes continue operating despite 
multiple penalties. 

“When you’re looking at these 
large corporations, that’s just the 
cost of doing business,” said Neil 
Gehlawat, who is representing 
Ms. Fisher in her pending lawsuit 
against Parkview. “It doesn’t have 
the effect of changing behavior.” 

‘Worst of the Worst* 

Special focus facility status is 
reserved for the poorest-perform- 
ing facilities out of more than 
15,000 skilled nursing homes. The 
Centers for Medicare and Medic- 
aid Services, or C.M.S., assign 
each state a set number of slots, 
roughly based on the number of 
nursing homes. Then state health 
regulators pick which nursing 
homes to include. 

More than 900 facilities have 
been placed on the watch list since 
2005. But the number of nursing 
homes under special focus at any 
given time has dropped by nearly 
half since 2012, because of federal 
budget cuts. This year, the $2.6 
million budget allows only 88 
nursing homes to receive the des- 
ignation, though regulators iden- 
tified 435 as warranting scrutiny. 

Especially troubling is that 
more than a third of operating 
nursing facilities that graduated 
from the watch list before 2014 still 
hold the lowest possible Medicare 
rating for health and safety: one 
star of five, the analysis found. 

“You have this recidivism of 
nursing homes that are special fo- 
cus facilities,” said Richard Mol- 
lot, director of the Long Term Care 
Community Coalition, an advoca- 
cy group in Manhattan. “These 
are the worst of the worst and 
they’re back?” 

C.M.S. defended the program, 
saying that nursing homes on the 
watch list showed more improve- 
ment than did comparably strug- 
gling facilities not selected for en- 
hanced supervision. “C.M.S. 
continues to work to improve 


This article was produced in col- 
laboration with Kaiser Health 
News , an editorially independent 
program of the Kaiser Family 
Foundation. The author is a re- 
porter for Kaiser Health News. 
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An injury to Elaine Fisher drew a $10,000 penalty for Parkview, 
one of 10 fines after federal scrutiny was lifted. Andrew Ed- 
wards, left, was sent from a home to an unlicensed rowhouse. 


oversight to prevent any facility 
from regressing in performance,” 
the statement said. 

Short-Term Oversight 

Special scrutiny was lifted for 
about one-fourth of the nursing 


homes in less than a year. Facili- 
ties need to pass only two consec- 
utive inspections without major 
violations or substantiated com- 
plaints. 

“The period of time is just not 
long enough for them to show that 
they can sustain improvement,” 


said Robyn Grant, director for 
public policy at the National Con- 
sumer Voice for Quality Long- 
Term Care in Washington. 

In 2010, NMS Healthcare of Ha- 
gerstown, Md., left the watch list 
after 10 months. 

Last year, Maryland’s attorney 


general sued the facility and its 
owner, Neiswanger Management 
Services, alleging that they 
evicted frail, infirm and mentally 
disabled residents “with brutal in- 
difference” when their health cov- 
erage ran out or the facility had 
the opportunity to get someone 
with better insurance. 

Among those was Andrew Ed- 
wards, who was told by NMS that 
he was being discharged to an as- 
sisted-living center, according to 
the lawsuit. Instead, in January 
2016 the staff sent him to a 
crowded, unlicensed Baltimore 
rowhouse where the owner confis- 
cated his bank card and withdrew 
$966 over his objections, the law- 
suit said. Though NMS said it had 
arranged for his outpatient kidney 
dialysis, “that was false,” Mr. Ed- 
wards said in an interview. He 
ended up in an emergency room 
after he missed his treatment. 

NMS maintains it stopped re- 
ferring patients to that owner 
when told of the conditions. This 
month, C.M.S. expelled the Ha- 
gerstown nursing home from 
Medicare and Medicaid after cit- 
ing it for more violations. The 
company is closing the facility. 
NMS, which still runs other 
homes in Maryland, has sued 
state regulators, claiming they are 
vindictively trying to drive the 
chain out of business. 


Lack of Nurses 

Too few nurses, particularly regis- 
tered nurses, provide care at some 
of the most troubled homes, the 
analysis shows. In 2009, Pennsyl- 
vania health regulators released 
Golden LivingCenter-West Shore 
in Camp Hill after 17 months of su- 
pervision. The company said in a 
recent statement that when a 
home is put on that list, “we mobi- 
lize the resources necessary to 
help get that LivingCenter back 
into compliance.” 

But data from Medicare’s Nurs- 
ing Home Compare website 
shows the facility has among the 
worst nurse-to-patient staffing ra- 
tios in the nation. Golden Living- 
Center-West Shore was fined 
$59,150 in 2015 after being cited for, 
among other violations, allowing 
a resident’s feeding tube to be- 
come infested with maggots, 
records show. 

Last year, Golden Living sold its 
Pennsylvania homes to Priority 
Healthcare Group. 

Priority is following a common 
strategy for shedding an unwant- 
ed reputation: changing the 
facility’s name. In California, 
Parkview — where Ms. Fisher 
slipped from her wheelchair — is 
being rebranded too, as Kingston 
Healthcare Center. 
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STOCKS & BONDS 


Oil Prices Tumble , Dragging Energy Companies Down 


The Dow Minute by Minute 

Position of the Dow Jones industrial average at 1-minute intervals on 



By The Associated Press 

Stock indexes were mixed on 
Wednesday as energy companies 
skidded along with oil prices, but 
technology stocks rose and re- 
versed part of their recent losses. 

After O’Reilly Automotive re- 
ported weak sales growth in the 
second quarter, the three biggest 
losers on the Standard & Poor’s 
500-stock index were all auto 
parts companies. Carmakers, too, 
slumped. 

An eight-day rally in United 
States crude oil prices ended with 
a thud, and energy companies 
took sharp losses. Retailers and 
small, domestically focused com- 
panies also struggled. 

Technology companies bucked 
the trend and finished higher. 
Those companies have hit a wall 
in the last month. Banks and in- 
dustrial and health care compa- 
nies also rose on another quiet day 
of trading after the Independence 
Day holiday. 

The Federal Reserve is trying 
to decide when it will start letting 
its $4.5 trillion bond portfolio 
shrink. Some Fed officials want to 
announce the start of that process 
within a few months, according to 
minutes from the central bank’s 
June meeting, while others want 
to wait longer. 

“The Fed seems to be a little bit 
divided over what it’s going to do,” 
said Doug Burtnick, deputy head 
of North American equities for 
Aberdeen Asset Management. 
That division, he said, makes 
investors put more emphasis on 
economic reports and other data. 

The S.&P. 500 added 3.53 points, 


or 0.2 percent, to 2,432.54. The 
Dow Jones industrial average slid 
1.10 points to 21,478.17. The Nasdaq 
composite rose 40.80 points, or 0.7 
percent, to 6,150.86. 


Tesla shares sink, and 
auto parts retailers 
take a beating. 


Benchmark United States 
crude dropped $1.94, or 4.1 per- 
cent, to $45.13 a barrel in New 
York. Brent crude, used to price 
international oils, sank $1.82, or 3.7 
percent, to $47.79 a barrel in Lon- 
don. 


Hess fell $2.06, or 4.5 percent, to 
$43.36, and Exxon Mobil shed 
$1.25, or 1.5 percent, to $80.85. 

O’Reilly Automotive said sales 
had been sluggish at its older loca- 
tions over the past three months 
because of weak demand and the 
effects of a mild winter. Its stock 
lost $41.64, or 18.9 percent, to 
$178.77. Advance Auto Parts gave 
up $13.20, or 11.1 percent, to $105.21, 
and AutoZone slid $54.88, or 9.6 
percent, to $516.83. 

Those three companies have 
each plunged more than 30 per- 
cent this year as investors worry 
about the effects of slowing car 
sales. 

Tesla took its biggest loss in a 
year after as investors were dis- 
appointed with the company’s 
second-quarter production and 
delivery totals. The electric-car 


maker’s stock dropped $25.53, or 
7.2 percent, to $327.09. 

Ford declined 26 cents, or 2.2 
percent, to $11.30, and General Mo- 
tors sagged 56 cents, or 1.6 per- 
cent, to $35.01. 

The payment processor Vantiv 
will buy Worldpay, a British rival, 
for about $10 billion. Worldpay, 
which allows businesses to accept 
credit cards and online payments, 
released a statement on Wednes- 
day saying the companies had 
agreed on the key terms of an ac- 
quisition. Vantiv stock retreated 
$1.49, or 2.4 percent, to $61.02, but 
two other payment technology 
companies, Square and PayPal, 
both climbed. 

Technology companies did rela- 
tively well, although they have 
taken sharp losses over the last 
month. The Chinese e-commerce 
company Baidu rose $3.86, or 2.1 
percent, to $183.83, and the chip 
maker Nvidia gained $3.72, or 2.7 
percent, to $143.05. The compa- 
nies said they would work togeth- 
er on a group of projects intended 
to bring artificial-intelligence 
technology to cloud competing, 
autonomous cars and home 
assistants. 

Bond prices edged higher. The 
yield on the 10-year Treasury note 
dipped to 2.33 percent from 2.35 
percent late Monday. 

Gold rose $2.50 to $1,221.70 an 
ounce. Silver fell 20 cents to $15.90 
an ounce. Copper lost 3 cents to 
$2.66 a pound. 

The dollar declined to 113.22 yen 
from 113.44 yen. The euro fell to 
$1.1342 from $1.1363. 
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Network Suffers Backlash 
Over Handling of a Source 



CHIP SOMODEVILLA/GETTY IMAGES 

CNN’s Jim Acosta reporting before a briefing in January by President Trumps press secretary, Sean Spicer, at the White House. 

CNN in Fight With Leader of the Free World 


From First Business Page 

have declared a digital war of 
sorts against CNN, including 
gotcha videos of network 
employees and threatening mes- 
sages sent to anchors’ cellphones. 

The onslaught has contributed 
to a foxhole-like mentality inside 
CNN’s offices, where security 
measures have been tightened 
and some hosts have considered 
abandoning their social media ac- 
counts because of abuse. Other 
employees, like Chris Cuomo, co- 
anchor of the morning show “New 
Day,” insist that the scrutiny has 
only galvanized them further. 

“I’m comfortable going to work 
in Thunderdome every day,” Mr. 
Cuomo said in an interview, refer- 
ring to the steel-cage fighting ven- 
ue of the “Mad Max” movies. 

Still, CNN’s troubles have been 
compounded by a series of recent 
self-inflicted wounds — not least a 
high-profile retraction of a sensi- 
tive article about one of Mr. 
Trump’s close allies, which last 
week led to the forced resigna- 
tions of three veteran journalists. 

That episode came after several 
other mishaps: The network cor- 
rected an inaccurate preview of 
the testimony of the former F.B.I. 
director James B. Comey, and it 
cut ties with two hosts, Kathy Grif- 
fin and Reza Aslan, after they is- 
sued profane online attacks 
against Mr. Trump, to the delight 
of critics who called the attacks 
proof positive of CNN’s bias. 

The day after the three resigna- 
tions, Mr. Zucker phoned in from 
London to a companywide confer- 
ence call, telling employees that 
the heightened scrutiny meant 
there could be no room for error. 

“My job is to remind everyone 


that they need to stay focused do- 
ing their job,” Mr. Zucker said on 
Wednesday, brushing off any sug- 
gestion that he was rattled. He 
added: “He’s trying to bully us, 
and we’re not going to let him in- 
timidate us. You can’t lose your 
confidence and let that change the 
way you conduct yourselves.” 

Mr. Trump’s allies argue that it 
is CNN’s conduct that is unbecom- 
ing. Starting on last year’s cam- 
paign trail, the president and his 
aides have accused the network of 


‘He’s trying to bully 
us Jeff Zucker says 
of the president 


bias and arrogance, an offensive 
that heated up again in January 
after CNN reported on the exist- 
ence of a secret dossier detailing a 
series of lurid accusations against 
Mr. Trump. The network’s 
reporters now routinely joust with 
Mr. Trump’s press aides, and Jim 
Acosta, a White House corre- 
spondent, recently denounced the 
administration’s use of off-camera 
briefings as an affront to Ameri- 
can values. 

White House advisers have dis- 
cussed a potential point of lever- 
age over their adversary, a senior 
administration official said: a 
pending merger between CNN’s 
parent company, Time Warner, 
and AT&T. Mr. Trump’s Justice 
Department will decide whether 
to approve the merger, and while 
analysts say there is little to stop 
the deal from moving forward, the 
president’s animus toward CNN 


remains a wild card. 

Mr. Zucker, who was ousted as 
chief executive of NBCUniversal 
after that company merged with 
Comcast, declined to comment on 
the pending deal, except to say 
that the merger had not affected 
his journalistic or management 
choices. “It’s not something I 
think about,” he said, adding that 
he had not discussed the proposed 
acquisition by AT&T with Jeffrey 
Bewkes, the chief executive of 
Time Warner. 

One challenge Mr. Zucker has 
thought about: safety. The level of 
threats against CNN employees, 
he said, has spiked this year. Mr. 
Trump, he said, “has caused us to 
have to take steps that you would- 
n’t think would be necessary be- 
cause of the actions of the presi- 
dent of the United States.” 

On Wednesday, CNN found it- 
self facing another backlash — 
and additional online threats — af- 
ter it posted a story about a man 
who created a version of the 
wrestling video that was later 
tweeted by Mr. Trump; it did not 
identify him but said it reserved 
the right to do so if he resumed his 
activities. 

Some users on Reddit took that 
caveat as a threat, and it 
prompted a hashtag, 
# CNN Blackmail. CNN said it had 
only meant to make it clear that it 
had cut no deal with the subject of 
the article, though some media 
critics called it an unusual choice. 

For CNN, it was yet another 
dust-up felt by its 3,500 employees 
as they pursue day-to-day respon- 
sibilities and worry about the usu- 
al industry concerns, like ratings. 
CNN has recently placed third in 
weekday prime time, behind the 
more ideologically driven cover- 
age of Fox News and MSNBC. 


Mr. Zucker noted that CNN’s to- 
tal viewership among adults 25 to 
54, a key advertising demograph- 
ic, was the highest in the net- 
work’s history. And he said the 
network was on track to clear 
more than $1 billion in profit this 
year. 

As for the White House, Mr. 
Zucker acknowledged that there 
could be a personal component to 
the hostility of the president, who 
disdains any signs of disloyalty. 
Mr. Zucker hired Mr. Trump to 
host “The Apprentice” at NBC, 
and the men were friendly for 
years. Mr. Trump has claimed 
credit for Mr. Zucker’s hiring at 
CNN and seems to view the net- 
work’s negative coverage as a 
form of betrayal. 

“Television is his preferred me- 
dium,” Mr. Zucker said, asked why 
the president had zeroed in on his 
network. “And he knows our view- 
ers can be swayed because they’re 
not watching Fox or MSNBC” — 
networks with an ideological bent 
in prime time. 

Mr. Zucker, a former “Today” 
show producer, is also an experi- 
enced showman, and he has 
shown a knack for seizing on some 
of his network’s feuds with the ad- 
ministration. He smiled when 
asked about one recent stunt, in 
which CNN sent a courtroom 
sketch artist to illustrate a White 
House briefing that had been 
closed to television cameras. 

“We got a lot of positive feed- 
back to that,” he said. 

That gimmick earned at least 
one fan at the White House as 
well. Sean Spicer, the press secre- 
tary, whose likeness appears in 
the sketch, has a copy of the draw- 
ing — and he now displays it in his 
West Wing office. 


By DANIEL VICTOR 

A CNN story on Tuesday about 
an anonymous Reddit user who 
created a widely circulated video 
of President Trump wrestling the 
network’s logo to the ground has 
inspired multiple backlashes. 
Some criticized it as a form of 
blackmail. Others raised issues of 
journalism ethics over the net- 
work granting conditional ano- 
nymity to the user. 

The 28-second video and its 
source have been the subject of 
questions since Sunday morning, 
when the president tweeted it as 
he continued his attacks on the 
news media. The tweet, which 
was retweeted by the official pres- 
idential account, has become Mr. 
Trump’s most-shared post on 
Twitter, The Associated Press re- 
ported. 

CNN said on Tuesday that it had 
found and spoken to the Reddit 
user, who had apologized for cre- 
ating the video and other posts 
that were racist and anti-Semitic, 
including one that added Jewish 
stars to photos of CNN per- 
sonalities. A CNN reporter, An- 
drew Kaczynski, said he had con- 
firmed the user’s identity and had 
spoken to him by phone. 

But the article by Mr. Kaczynski 
did not identify the user as any- 
thing more than a “private citi- 
zen.” Mr. Kaczynski later said on 
Twitter that the Reddit user was a 
“middle-aged man.” 

CNN wrote in the article that it 
was not publishing the user’s 
name “because he is a private citi- 
zen who has issued an extensive 
statement of apology, showed his 
remorse by saying he has taken 
down all his offending posts, and 
because he said he is not going to 
repeat this ugly behavior on social 
media again. In addition, he said 
his statement could serve as an 
example to others not to do the 
same.” 

It continued: “CNN reserves 
the right to publish his identity 
should any of that change.” 

The last line struck critics as 
sinister or as a veiled threat, a 
characterization Mr. Kaczynski 
strongly denied on Twitter. A 
hashtag, #CNNBlackmail, lit up 
among people, especially on the 
right, claiming CNN was pressur- 
ing the Reddit user not to mock 
the network again. 

In another tweet, Mr. Kaczynski 
said the Reddit user had called 
him after the story’s publication 
and told him: “I am in total agree- 
ment with your statement. I was 
not threatened in anyway.” 

Some critics, including Donald 
Trump Jr., referred to the Reddit 
user as a 15-year-old, but it was 
not clear what that conclusion 
was based on. Mr. Kaczynski flatly 
denied the claim, saying that the 
user was an adult and that Mr. 
Trump and others were intention- 
ally “spreading misinformation.” 

The network has been a fre- 
quent target of attacks from the 
right as it covers the Trump ad- 
ministration. 

Ted Cruz, the Republican sena- 
tor, said CNN’s story was “trou- 
bling” and suggested it could be 
seen as extortion. 

In a statement, Matt Dornic, a 
spokesman for the network, said 


that “CNN decided not to publish 
the name of the Reddit user out of 
concern for his safety,” and that 
“any assertion that the network 
blackmailed or coerced him is 
false.” 

The user apologized and 
deleted his Reddit account before 
speaking with Mr. Kaczynski, the 
statement said. 

“CNN never made any deal, of 
any kind, with the user,” Mr. Dor- 
nic said. “In fact, CNN included its 
decision to withhold the user’s 
identity in an effort to be com- 
pletely transparent that there was 
no deal.” 

While the right-wing critics 
seized on an opportunity to target 
CNN, journalists debated the al- 
ways-thorny issue of granting an- 
onymity. Some thought the Reddit 
user should have been identified, 
while others questioned the condi- 
tions CNN appeared to impose on 
allowing the user to remain anon- 
ymous. 

Andrew Seaman, the ethics 
chair of the Society for Profes- 
sional Journalists, said in a blog 
post that tying the source’s ano- 
nymity to future behavior was 
odd, but not unethical. 

“Journalists should support the 
open and civil exchange of views, 
but their role is debatable when 
they try to police good conduct on 
other platforms,” he wrote. “Addi- 


Accusations of 
blackmail , and ethics 
lapses, from one 
broadcast piece. 


tionally, where would these types 
of agreements with sources end? 
Would journalists agree not to 
identify a thief because he or she 
promised never to steal again?” 

Readers often greet anony- 
mous sources with suspicion, and 
journalism ethicists often scruti- 
nize the practice, but newsrooms 
still rely on them when significant 
stories would otherwise go untold. 
In most cases, as when someone is 
in a war zone or is discussing sen- 
sitive political matters, anonymity 
is granted because the sources 
fear retribution that would com- 
promise their physical safety or 
have professional consequences. 

Indira Lakshmanan, the New- 
mark chair in journalism ethics at 
the nonprofit Poynter Institute, 
said the CNN story was newswor- 
thy and that there were legitimate 
reasons to shield the Reddit user’s 
identity, since journalists have a 
responsibility to minimize harm 
to private citizens. 

But she said the condition of the 
anonymity in the CNN story was 
“awkwardly written,” unusual and 
unnecessary. 

“There are a whole host of rea- 
sons we protect identities,” she 
said. “The whole reason of some- 
one stepping out of line is not 
usually one of those things.” 

Ben Smith, the editor in chief of 
BuzzFeed, where Mr. Kaczynski 
used to work, defended his former 
reporter, as did the conservative 
radio host Hugh Hewitt. 


How a Reporters Investigation Set Off an Internet Meme War 



From First Business Page 

having your artwork hung on the 
wall of the Smithsonian, Presi- 
dent Trump’s post was cause for 
celebration. “Wow! ! I never 
expected my meme to be re- 
tweeted by the God Emperor 
himself! ! !” wrote the creator, a 
frequent poster on Reddit whose 
user name combines a vulgarity 
with the Star Wars character 
Han Solo. 

Days later, that Reddit user 
himself became a figure of na- 
tional interest as news organiza- 
tions checked his posting history 
and discovered that he had a 
record of creating memes that 
were racist and anti-Semitic. 

On Monday, a CNN reporter 
tracked down the identity of the 
user, who quickly deleted his 
posts, renounced his meme- 
creating ways, and apologized in 
a long, seemingly sincere post to 
/r/The_Donald. CNN declined to 
name the user, but said, some- 
what mysteriously, that it “re- 
serves the right” to publish his 
identity in the future if he 
continued to create offensive 
content. 

To many on the right, that 
caveat felt like a threat issued by 
a powerful news organization to 
a private citizen: Fall in line, or 
we’ll expose you. 

CNN quickly clarified its in- 
tent, saying that it had “decided 
not to publish the name of the 
Reddit user out of concern for his 
safety,” but the battle had al- 
ready begun. Right-wing Twitter 
users excoriated CNN for what 
they saw as a threat against the 
Reddit user, and the hashtag 
#CNNBlackmail began to spread 
as thousands of the network’s 
detractors began to pile on. 


“A multibillion dollar TV net- 
work blackmailing a private 
citizen into not making funny 
videos about it is not journalism, 
CNN,” tweeted Julian Assange, 
the founder of WikiLeaks. 

To understand how Reddit 
memes could ignite a national 
controversy and put a multi- 
billion-dollar media company on 
its heels, it helps to know that 
right-wing meme-makers are a 
particularly prolific and vocal 
internet subcommunity. They 
gather in clusters on Reddit, and 
similar sites like 4chan and Dis- 
cord, in order to trade images 
and strategize about disseminat- 
ing them to wide audiences. 

Their goal isn’t necessarily 
political influence. For some, it’s 


a game whose only goal is to 
impress and entertain other 
meme enthusiasts; for others, 
it’s a more serious pursuit de- 
signed to push the limits of dis- 
course, either by riling up the 
enemy camp or by creating 
something that becomes ammu- 
nition for their own side. A par- 
ticularly clever creation (or 
“dank meme,” in the jargon of the 
trade) might be shared by a 
prominent alt-right Twitter user 
or, in rare cases, by a bona fide 
public figure. 

But in instances where the 
meme-making community finds 
itself facing off against a clear 
antagonist, its tactics can be 
swift and brutal, and can catch 
large institutions off guard. 


In these communities, a feud 
with CNN over the identity of a 
Reddit user provided a perfect 
storm of hot-button topics: 
speech policing, journalist ethics 
and the perceived bullying of 
right-wing sympathizers on 
social media. The fact that the 
media organization in question 
was CNN, which has been sin- 
gled out for criticism in recent 
weeks by the Trump administra- 
tion, only added fuel to the fire. 

In a Reddit message, a user 
known as ShadowMan3001, one 
of the moderators of /r/ 
The_Donald, told me that memes 
were “by far the fastest, and 
likely the most effective, means 
of spreading an idea” in today’s 
oversaturated media envi- 


ronment. He added that CNN’s 
statement about possibly releas- 
ing the identity of the Reddit 
meme-maker was “a glaring 
example of their absolute lack of 
not only journalistic integrity, but 
basic morality.” 

That was certainly the theme 
of the right wing’s subterranean 
meme machines as they kicked 
into high gear Wednesday. The 
Reddit forum r/CNNmemes, a 
self-described outpost for 
“memes of CNN or other failing 
MSM networks,” began to fill 
with user-generated images. One 
user pasted CNN’s logo into a 
still image from what appeared 
to be an ISIS hostage video, 
implying that the network had 
coerced the Reddit user behind 
the pro-Trump meme into 
making an apology. Another user 
superimposed CNN’s logo onto 
the face of Kim Jong-un, the 
North Korean dictator. 

On Discord, a chat app for 
gamers where several right-wing 
factions congregate in private 
groups, the news of a new, high- 
profile feud was cause for cele- 
bration. Some even likened the 
effort to humiliate CNN to Peter 
Thiel’s well-publicized campaign 
to take down Gawker, another 
longtime enemy of the online 
right. 

“I want to see CNN go down 
like Gawker,” wrote one user, 
posting to a pro-Trump Discord 
channel called Centipede Central. 

“Fight the FAKE NEWS with 
all of your strength and all of 
your wit,” wrote another user. 

Remarkably, the CNN episode 
has managed to unite the notori- 
ously fractious right-wing meme 
community under a common 
cause. On 4chan, a message 
board known for off-color humor 
and offensive memes, one poster 


wrote: “Right now, Reddit and 
r/TheDonald are our allies. We 
may not like them but we don’t 
have to. We are fighting a com- 
mon enemy ... everyone should 
be producing as many anti-CNN 
memes as possible.” 

By midday on Wednesday, the 
meme armies on Reddit, 4chan, 
Discord and other right-wing 
enclaves had declared that “the 
second meme war” had begun. 
(Meme War I, according to these 


A feud touches on 
hot-button topics for 
online communities. 


groups, was getting Mr. Trump 
elected in the first place.) 

Eventually, as is all too com- 
mon in these kinds of internet 
feuds, the meme community’s 
ironic, half-joking battle cries 
turned into serious discussions of 
tactics and strategies that would 
have real-world consequences 
for their enemies. Pro-Trump 
Twitter users began harassing 
Andrew Kaczynski, the CNN 
reporter who reported on the 
Reddit poster, as well as expos- 
ing the personal information of 
other CNN staff members. Oth- 
ers pledged to complain to CNN’s 
advertisers one by one about the 
network’s coverage. They would, 
they said, stop at nothing to 
inflict pain on the president’s 
media foes, one grainy image at 
a time. 

“The next meme war is upon 
us,” wrote one Discord user, “and 
we will win.” 
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Benjamin E. Allen, left, and Todd C. Ahlsten at Parnassus Investments, a mutual fund company that invests mostly in large American companies. 


Tech’s Up, 
But Some 
Investors 
Ask Why 


From First Business Page 

But the positions are not nearly 
enough to keep pace with the 18 
percent return of the Standard & 
Poor’s 500-stock index, within 
which six of the 10 top components 
are now technology stocks. 

Making matters even more 
stressful, Amazon, which they do 
not own, just agreed to buy Whole 
Foods — a deal that sent its stock 
even higher and could threaten a 
number of companies in the Par- 
nassus portfolio. 

“This is giving me a flashback 
to L.T.C.M. with all this correla- 
tion,” said Benjamin E. Allen, Mr. 
Ahlsten’s partner on the fund, re- 
calling the lemminglike behavior 
of investors that led to the collapse 
of Long Term Capital Manage- 
ment in 1998. “It is just mindless 
buying of these technology 
names.” 

Over the past year through 
May, $263 billion has exited ac- 
tively managed mutual funds that 
invest in United States stocks 
while $308 billion has poured into 
E.T.F.s and index funds. Vanguard 
and BlackRock have vacuumed 
up just about all of this cash, ac- 
cording to Morningstar. 

This wave of money, combined 
with the slack performance of its 
old-style equity funds, prompted 
Laurence D. Fink, the chief execu- 
tive of BlackRock, to shake up his 
stock-picking ranks this spring. 

Funds were revamped, manag- 
ers were let go and, in so doing, 
Mr. Fink questioned whether, in 
light of technological advances 
and the spread of information, 
stock experts could actually add 
value when it came to assessing 
widely followed companies in the 
S.&P. 500 index. 

More than $5 trillion remains 
invested in active-oriented funds 
according to FactSet, a data 
provider. It is still early to deter- 
mine if Mr. Fink is describing a 
trend that will eventually reach its 
limits or whether a more funda- 
mental, longer-term reordering of 
the stock-picking process will take 
place. 

The Parnassus portfolio man- 
agers are not alone in their fears. 
Of late, the argument has been 
made that the rise of machines 
and passive investing is distorting 
the broader market. 

And this week, Bank of America 
in a report called it the “E.T.F.-iza- 
tion” of the S&P, warning that pas- 
sive mutual fund assets in the 
United States have doubled to 37 


percent today since 2009. 

For the moment, though, be it 
hedge funds that refuse to chase 
Amazon because it disdains show- 
ing profits, or value investors who 
blanch at the thought of buying 
Netflix at a price-to-earnings mul- 


Traditional mutual 
fund managers are on 
the defensive . 


tiple of 360, the frustration is be- 
ginning to boil over. 

Compared with many of its 
peers, Parnassus has held up 
fairly well in terms of outflows. 

The company was founded in 
1984 by Jerome L. Dodson on the 
notion that buying companies that 
respect the environment, culti- 
vate harmony in the workplace 
and have sound governance poli- 
cies would generate decent in- 
vestment returns in addition to 


making investors feel virtuous. 

It has been a well-timed strat- 
egy, one that kicked into high gear 
after the financial crisis as 
investors embraced both the 
fund’s philosophy and its perform- 
ance. 

Assets under management shot 
up to $25 billion today from $1.8 
billion at the end of 2008. 

Still, as technology stocks have 
skyrocketed, the returns of Par- 
nassus’ bellwether fund have 
lagged. Some 80 percent of the 
fund’s peer group has done better 
over the past year. 

Over the longer term, however, 
the Parnassus results are better. 
For 10 years, the core equity fund 
handily beats its benchmark — 9 
percent compared with 7 percent, 
a record that outpaces 98 percent 
of the competition. 

But at a time when investors 
are transferring cash from pricey 
mutual funds to lower-cost — and 
to date — better-performing ex- 
change-traded funds, falling back 
on 10-year performance figures 
has become a less reliable de- 
fense. 


Through the first five months of 
the year, according to Morn- 
ingstar data, the core equity fund 
has experienced outflows. They 
are small — $150 million out of a 
$15 billion fund — and they come 
after five consecutive years of in- 
flows. 

Nevertheless, they have been 
enough to concentrate minds at 
Parnassus. 

“It’s stressful — we are compet- 
itive people,” Mr. Allen said. “I 
don’t like calling my clients up ev- 
ery quarter and saying ‘Sorry.’ ” 

Embracing a deep-value style 
of investing, Parnassus is no mo- 
mentum investor. And Mr. Allen, 
who was appointed president ear- 
lier this year and is expected to 
succeed Mr. Dodson in running 
the firm, has made it clear to fund 
holders that his ultimate aim is to 
outperform when stocks are tank- 
ing — as core equity did in 2008 — 
as opposed to running ahead of a 
bull market. 

So instead of chasing Amazon 
and Facebook, Mr. Allen and team 
have been betting big on health 
care stocks like Gilead Sciences. 


“There is a herd mentality out 
there,” he said. “People are buying 
stocks irrespective of valuations 
— if we can’t do the math, we are 
just not going to own it.” 

Parnassus has a quirky culture. 
Turnover is very low and just 
about all investment profession- 
als start as summer interns, an 
approach that exposes potential 
hires to a three-month period of 
scrutiny. 

As per the orders of Mr. Dodson, 
men must wear ties — in the office 
and on the road — a sartorial de- 
mand that stands out in San Fran- 
cisco’s ultracasual workplace cul- 
ture. 

To foster togetherness, at the 
end of each investment committee 
meeting, participants are asked to 
offer up a personal tidbit about 
how they spent their weekends. 

Deep-value stock pickers often 
exhibit idiosyncratic qualities, 
and that is true here. 

Mr. Allen, for example, keeps 
his desk virtually clutter-free, to 
encourage lean, disciplined think- 
ing. 

And Mr. Ahlsten, to keep his 


own mind clear, limits himself to 
one hour of screen time (phone, 
computer or any other device) per 
day. 

Lately, it has been Amazon fill- 
ing up their brains, and following 
the investment committee meet- 
ing, the two portfolio managers 
huddled in Mr. Ahlsten’s office. 

At its current valuation, they 
agreed the stock was too expen- 
sive to buy. 

But the Whole Foods transac- 
tion poses a potential threat to at 
least five companies that Parnas- 
sus owns — from Sysco, the food 
distributor, to CVS, the pharmacy 
chain. 

All five have trailed the index 
over the past year, and the worry 
is that the Amazon deal could put 
further pressure on them. 

“The threat to these companies 
has increased,” Mr. Allen told his 
colleague. “It reveals what Jeff 
Bezos’ ambitions are, which are to 
disrupt and be part of everything. 
But the reality is that Amazon is 
not going to take over the entire 
world.” 

At least they hope not. 


Vantiv Offers $10 Billion for Worldpay, 
Expanding Reach of Payment Processing 
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Charles L. M. Dunlop, the founder and chairman of Ambry Genetics, speaking last year. 

Konica Minolta Nears Genetics Deal 


By CHAD BRAY 

LONDON — Worldpay Group, 
the British payment processing 
company, said on Wednesday that 
it had agreed in principle to be ac- 
quired by Vantiv, an American ri- 
val, for 7.7 billion pounds. 

The transaction, valued at 
about $10 billion, is one of the most 
significant in the field since the fi- 
nancial crisis. Payment process- 
ing has become increasingly im- 
portant for financial institutions 
as more people shop online and 
move money using cellphones or 
other digital devices. 

Worldpay disclosed on Tuesday 
that it had received takeover ap- 
proaches from both Vantiv and 
JPMorgan Chase, an announce- 
ment that sent its shares 23 per- 
cent higher. Shortly after the deal 
was announced on Wednesday, 
JPMorgan said it did not intend to 
make a counteroffer. 

Worldpay, based in London, 
provides payment processing for 
mobile, online and in-store trans- 
actions in 146 countries and is the 
largest payment processor in Brit- 
ain, where it accounts for about 42 
percent of all retail transactions. 

The company, a so-called mer- 
chant acquirer, helps traditional 
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OPPORTUNITIES 

( 3400 ) 

Capital to Invest 3404 

Investors Avail. For Eligible 
Businesses. Cali 917-574-9580 

| Printing Plants & Mach. 3422 1 

SCREEN PRINTING BUSINESS -NYC 
Operational, must relocate immediate- 
ly. Great opportunity. 

Contact screnprinting@optimum.net 

| Wearing Apparel Stores 34361 

Thriving retail clothing boutique in the 
heart of Greenport in beautiful resort 
area of North Fork. Busy & profitable 
all year round since 1992. Good price & 
terms, call Patrick Astre 631-744-9100 
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A shopkeeper receives pay- 
ment by credit card on a mo- 
bile device at a stationery shop 
in Bhopal, India. 


retailers and online businesses to 
process their payments. Financial 
technology start-ups like Adyen, 
Square and Stripe have been seek- 
ing to make inroads in this area. 

The deal, if completed, would 
expand the geographic footprint 
of the Cincinnati-based Vantiv, 
giving it reach outside the United 
States, where it provides payment 
and technology services to mer- 
chants and financial institutions. 

“The potential merger creates a 
scale, world-class payments 
group in a dynamic market, with 
deep payments capabilities, prod- 
uct and vertical expertise and 
strong distribution channels to 
serve merchants around the 
world in the global e-commerce 
market, and in-store and online in 
the U.K. and U.S. markets,” Vantiv 
and Worldpay said in a news re- 
lease. 

It is the latest in a series of 
transactions that Vantiv has made 
in the past year as it seeks to ex- 
pand its payments business. 

In November 2016, Vantiv 
agreed to buy the American arm 
of Moneris Solutions Corporation, 
a Canadian provider of payment 
services to merchants, for $406.8 
million. It agreed in April to ac- 
quire Paymetric, a provider of 
electronic payment technology, 


A merger in an 
important area for 
financial institutions. 


for an undisclosed amount. 

Under the terms of the deal an- 
nounced on Wednesday, including 
a dividend, investors would re- 
ceive £3.85 in cash and shares for 
each share of Worldpay they own. 

That would represent a pre- 
mium of 18.9 percent to World- 
pay’s closing price on Monday, be- 
fore the company announced that 
it had received multiple ap- 
proaches about a takeover. 

Worldpay shares, which soared 
on Tuesday on the news it was a 
takeover target, declined about 2 
percent after the agreement was 
announced. 

Following the merger, World- 
pay shareholders would own 41 
percent of the combined company. 

Worldpay processes 35.8 mil- 
lion transactions a day on aver- 
age, according to its website, in- 
cluding sales at hairdressers, 
restaurants and pubs, and pro- 
cessed a total of 13.1 billion trans- 
actions in 2015. 

Until 2010, Worldpay was 
owned by the Royal Bank of Scot- 
land. After a government bailout 
of its parent, the business was sold 
to the private equity companies 
Advent International and Bain 
Capital, which then listed it in an 
initial public offering in 2015. 

Worldpay has about 4,500 
employees in 11 countries. It re- 
ported a pretax profit of £264.1 mil- 
lion in 2016. 

Vantiv was spun out of Fifth 
Third Bancorp in 2009 and listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
in 2012. 

It processed about 25 billion 
transactions for merchants and fi- 
nancial institutions in 2016 and re- 
ported profit of $280.9 million. 
Vantiv employs about 3,500 peo- 
ple. 

Morgan Stanley advised Vantiv, 
while Goldman Sachs advised 
Worldpay. 


By JONATHAN SOBLE 

TOKYO — Konica Minolta, the 
Japanese manufacturer of 
photocopiers and printers, is pre- 
paring to announce a $900 million 
deal to acquire the American test- 
ing company Ambry Genetics, ac- 
cording to two people with knowl- 
edge of the discussions. 

The acquisition would be the 
largest ever for Konica Minolta, 
which is trying to diversify its 
business and increase its pres- 
ence in fast-growing industries. 
Like other Japanese technology 
companies, it has also been 
scrambling for growth abroad. 

Ambry Genetics specializes in 
genetic testing and in analyzing 
large databases of genetic infor- 
mation to screen for diseases like 
cancer. In an unusual move, it de- 
cided last year to make public in- 
formation based on data from 
thousands of people it had tested, 
a move it said would aid drug re- 
search and other efforts to combat 
diseases. 

Konica Minolta will pay roughly 
100 billion yen, or about $880 mil- 
lion, for Ambry, according to the 
people with knowledge of the deal, 
who spoke on the condition of ano- 
nymity because the discussions 


are private. 

An announcement is expected 
on Thursday, and the companies 
hope to complete the transaction 
by the end of the year. Ambry 
Genetics declined to comment. 

The Japanese government is 
helping to drive the diversifica- 
tion efforts. A state-backed invest- 
ment fund, the Innovation Net- 
work Corporation of Japan, is 


A Japanese company 
tries to diversify into 
health care. 


teaming up with Konica Minolta in 
the Ambry acquisition. According 
to the people familiar with the 
deal, Konica Minolta would take a 
60 percent share in Ambry, with 
the rest to be acquired by the fund. 

Ambry, which is privately held, 
would retain its current leader- 
ship, these people said. The man- 
agement team includes the com- 
pany founder and chairman, 
Charles L. M. Dunlop, who has 
said his own experience with 


prostate cancer — now in remis- 
sion — influenced his decision to 
make public anonymized informa- 
tion from Ambry’s database. 

Pooling data from many people 
is considered crucial to finding ge- 
netic elements that contribute to 
illnesses. 

For Konica Minolta, the acquisi- 
tion would confirm the accelera- 
tion of efforts to diversify beyond 
photocopiers and printers, areas 
where revenue and profit have 
been shrinking. 

The Japanese company has 
identified health care, and cancer 
screening in particular, as a possi- 
ble mainstay of business. It has 
been developing its own cancer- 
detecting technology using light- 
emitting nanoparticles to mark 
proteins that are drawn to cancer 
cells. 

Other Japanese businesses 
have tried similar expansions. Fu- 
jifilm, for instance — which, like 
Konica Minolta, built a name 
decades ago in photography — 
has established a profitable health 
care and cosmetics division, help- 
ing it survive the end of the analog 
film era. 

Other Japanese groups’ health 
care ventures have been less suc- 
cessful, however. 
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How Uber May Have Taken Hundreds of Millions From Drivers 


By NOAM SCHEIBER 

Amid the turmoil at Uber that re- 
sulted in Travis Kalanick’s stepping 
down as chief executive, the company 
announced a series of changes in late 
June aimed at improving its drivers’ 
work experience, including a new tip- 
ping option in its passenger app. 

But even as Uber makes a concerted 
effort to win over drivers, it has not 
acknowledged all the ways it may have 
squeezed them in New York State. 

In May, Uber admitted to taking 
excessive commissions out of the fares 
of its New York drivers, who are inde- 
pendent contractors, and promised to 
make amends. Increasing evidence, 
however, suggests that the company 
may have shortchanged the drivers by 
far greater sums than it acknowledged. 

The following are signs that the 
ride-hailing service improperly de- 
ducted what could amount to hundreds 
of millions of dollars from drivers’ 
earnings to pay taxes that, under New 
York State law, are technically due from 
passengers: 

• Uber receipts from other states 
reflect a tax accounting at odds with 
the company’s justification for de- 
ducting sales tax from the fares re- 
ceived by its New York drivers. 

• Language from Uber’s recent con- 
tracts indicates that the company 
should not have taken the taxes from 
those fares. 

Uber has insisted there was nothing 
improper in its handling of the taxes. 
Here is a look at the law and the evi- 
dence on the question — including the 
way a major competitor, Lyft, deals 
with the same issue. 

How is Uber deducting the sales tax? 

Under New York State law and regu- 
lations, passengers must pay: 

• An 8.875 percent sales tax on each 
trip they take using a ride-hailing serv- 
ice like Uber in New York City. 

• A 2.5 percent surcharge for a state 
workers’ compensation fund. 

The receipts of Uber drivers suggest 
that until Uber changed its contract in 
May, this money typically came out of 
drivers’ earnings. Take, for example, a 
recent Uber trip in Brooklyn. 
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How does Uber explain this? 


Uber drivers’ trip receipts contain signs that the service deducted hundreds of millions of dollars from drivers’ earnings in New York to pay state taxes. 


The subtraction of taxes from the 
fare a driver receives does not in itself 
demonstrate that drivers were paying 
the tax. Uber officials argue that the 
$19.16 metered fare (below) already 
included the tax — the same way a $1 
slice of pizza includes tax — and that it 
was therefore proper for Uber to collect 
the tax by subtracting it from the fare 
that drivers receive and remitting it to 
the government. 

In 2015, Uber began reflecting this 
approach on its passenger receipts as 
well, so that a passenger would see that 
the fare paid included sales tax and the 
workers' compensation surcharge. (In 
a quirk of Uber’s system, the sales tax 
shown has sometimes been calculated 
on a passenger fare generated before 
the ride that doesn't necessarily match 
the metered fare — as appears to have 
happened in this case.) 


$12.29 


Fare 

S19.16 

Base Fare 

4.6 mi * 51.75/mi 

24.47 min * 50.35/min 

S&05 

S8.56 

Uber Fee 

-54.79 

Black car Fund 

-50.46 

Sales Tax 

-S1.62 

Trip Earnings 

$12.29 


What’s the problem with Uber’s explana- 
tion? 

In practice, the way a company dis- 
plays a tax on its receipts doesn’t dem- 
onstrate one way or another whether a 
driver or a passenger pays the tax. 

To determine who’s really paying in a 
case like this, one must determine 
whether the price the company charges 
passengers truly includes the tax. If it 
doesn’t, then the passenger isn’t paying 
the tax — the driver is, regardless of 
what the passenger receipt indicates. 

There is growing evidence that 
Uber’s fares in New York were not 
tax-inclusive. 

One way to see this is to compare 
how Uber accounted for trips in New 
York with how it accounted for trips in 
other states that levy a tax. 

In Nevada, which levies a 3 percent 
tax on Uber rides — formally an excise 
tax — the metered fare listed on trip 
receipts did not include the tax. In- 
stead, that tax was added on top of the 
fare, so that the passenger paid the fare 


the driver received, plus the tax. 

The receipt from this trip from Reno 
to Carson City (below left) shows a 
$1.36 “transportation recovery charge” 
— that is, the tax — added on top of the 
$42.67 fare. Both were paid by the 
passenger. 

This stands in stark contrast to the 
way Uber has operated in New York, 
where the company would typically 
have deducted the tax from the $42.67 
fare the driver received, and the pas- 
senger would not have had to pay an 
additional amount for taxes. 

Receipts from Rhode Island, another 
state with a sales tax, showed that Uber 
added the tax on top of the fare the 
driver received there. 

Uber declined to comment for this 
article. The sales tax issue is being 
litigated as part of a lawsuit against 
Uber filed by the New York Taxi Work- 
ers Alliance, a driver’s advocacy group. 

Another test: how Uber accounts for trips 
on which there is no sales tax. 

New York levies the tax only on trips 
that begin and end in the state; a trip 
that begins in New York and ends in 
Connecticut, for example, would not be 
subject to the tax. Yet Uber calculated 
the overall fare using the same base 
fare and the same time and distance 
rate on those trips, suggesting that the 
tax was not included. 

Compare two trips using Uber’s black 
car service from August 2016 (right), 
one beginning and ending in New York, 
and the other from New York to Con- 
necticut. The two trips included the 
same fare components : 

• A base fare of $7. 

• $3.75 per mile. 

• 65 cents per minute. 

But Uber deducted no sales tax from 
the latter trip. 

AUG. 14, 2016 

Roslyn, N.Y., to Manhattan 

• Total = $179.10 

Uber deducted $13.91 in sales tax and 
$3.93 for the workers’ compensation 
surcharge from the total fare. 

AUG. 3, 2016 

New York to Old Greenwich, Conn. 

• Total = $180.48 

Uber deducted no sales tax. (It de- 
ducted $4.30 for the workers’ compensa- 
tion surcharge because that is still as- 
sessed on interstate trips.) 

Taken together, the two receipts 
suggest that Uber’s base fare and its 
rates for time and distance did not have 


$46.73 



® 07:39pm 


FARE BREAKDOWN 


Base Fare 

2 00 

Distance 

34.02 

Time 

6.65 

Subtotal 

S42.67 

Bookng Fee (?) 

1.70 

RNO Aapwt SuicIhhuc (?) 

1.00 

3% Transportation Recovery Charge 

1.36 

W Personal • 0463 

$46.73 


In Nevada, the tax (“transportation recovery fee”) is added to the metered 
fare and paid by passengers, an inconsistency with Uber’s New York practice. 


a tax baked into them. Otherwise, why 
would Uber have used the same rates 
when there was no tax to be assessed? 

When asked about this, Uber has said 
that tax was in fact included in both 
fares, and drivers simply received a 
windfall payment on trips that ended in 
another state because no tax was re- 
moved from the fare. 

What does Uber’s contract say? 

Uber’s nationwide contract is per- 
haps the strongest indication that the 
company improperly made drivers 
rather than passengers bear the burden 
of the sales tax mandated by New York 
State. 

Before Uber updated it in late May, 
the contract appeared to give Uber 
permission to remove only its commis- 
sion (known as the service fee) from 
the fare its drivers receive, stating that 

6:0/ PM 


not include taxes, and that the only 
amount Uber could subtract from this 
fare was its commission. The contract 
appeared to preclude the subtraction of 
taxes. But in New York, Uber deducted 
taxes and the workers’ compensation 
surcharge from the fares that drivers 
received. 

In late May of this year, Uber 
changed its contract again, indicating 
that the driver fare would be calculated 
separately from what the passenger 
pays and that taxes only come out of 
the latter. The changes did not signifi- 
cantly increase the amount that drivers 
earn from each ride in most cases, 
because Uber also lowered drivers’ 
metered rates, but the changes ap- 
peared to remove the basis for arguing 
that drivers were paying the taxes. 

How much did Uber shortchange drivers 


ll:lb PM 


Trip Earnings 


Trip Earnings 


Fare 

$179.10 

Fare 

$180.48 

Uber Fee 

- $44.78 

Uber Fee 

- $45.12 

Black car Fund 

- $3.93 

Black car Fund 

- $4.30 

Sales Tax 

- $13.91 

Total Payout 

$131.06 

Total Payout 

$116.48 

1:4:23 

35.10 

1:27:05 

30.80 

DURATION 

DISTANCE 

DURATION 

DISTANCE 




© 


6:07:43 PM EDT 

Roslyn. 11576. USA 


® 11:15:54 PM EDT 

New York. NY lUUlb. USA 

12:20:17 AM EDT 

Old Greenwich. CT 06870. 


Two Uber receipts, for trips ending in different states, suggest that Uber’s 
base fare and rates for time and distance did not have a tax baked into them. 


“Uber agrees to remit, or cause to be 
remitted, to customer on at least a 
weekly basis : (a) the fare less the appli- 
cable service fee.” (“Customer” is the 
term Uber typically uses in its contract 
to refer to drivers; passengers are re- 
ferred to as “users.”) 

Until 2014, the contract defined the 
fare as “the amount (including applica- 
ble taxes and fees) that the transporta- 
tion company is entitled to charge the 
user for the ride, based on the recom- 
mended fares for the city.” 

This version appears consistent with 
Uber’s tax-inclusive explanation — it is 
essentially the $1 pizza slice approach. 

But in November 2014, Uber made two 
changes to its contract that, together, 
made its meaning more ambiguous. 
First, it added language saying that 
some jurisdictions might “require taxes 
to be imputed in the fare” — further 
supporting the tax-inclusive explana- 
tion. Second, it revised its definition of a 
fare to omit the parenthetical phrase 
“including applicable taxes and fees,” 
suggesting that the company was re- 
thinking whether the fare should always 
include taxes in jurisdictions that levy 
them. 

The two changes seemed to be at 
odds. But when Uber revised its con- 
tract in December 2015, it appeared to 
resolve the ambiguity, replacing the 
“imputed” language with a reference to 
taxes “calculated on the fare.” At this 
point, the contract defined the fare as 
including only a base fare and a time 
and distance component, with no men- 
tion of taxes. 

Collectively, the changes made in 
November 2014 and December 2015 
appeared to indicate that the fare did 


if it improperly subtracted taxes from 
their earnings? 

According to data from New York 
City’s Taxi and Limousine Commission, 
Uber dispatched more than 125 million 
rides in the city from the beginning of 
2015 to mid-March 2017. Assuming an 
average fare on those trips of at least 
$15, Uber would have deducted over 
$200 million for taxes and the workers’ 
compensation fund surcharge from 
drivers during that time. 

The assumption of an average fare in 
excess of $15 appears reasonable: Uber 
calculated that the average fare for its 
lowest-cost service, Uber X, was over 
$27 in September 2014; it has dropped 
prices by about 15 percent since then. 
Uber also has higher-cost services, like 
Uber Black and Uber SUV, which have 
substantially higher fares on average. 

(The practice that Uber vowed to 
remedy, involving commissions, was a 
lesser issue. On a $20 fare that Uber 
said included roughly $2 in taxes, the 
company was taking its commission on 
the full $20; in late May, it conceded that 
it should have taken its commission on 
roughly $18, the amount net of taxes. 
What Uber does not concede is that it 
improperly took $2 out of the driver’s 
pocket to cover taxes.) 

Do Uber’s competitors do the same thing? 

Uber’s largest competitor, Lyft, 
deducts 11.4 percent from the fares re- 
ceived by drivers in New York, which 
appears to largely cover the amounts 
owed for the sales tax and workers’ 
compensation fund. But Lyft has written 
its contract to essentially allow this. 
Lyft's current contract refers drivers to 


a commission schedule in which the 
company takes a 20 to 25 percent com- 
mission but adds an 11.4 percent “ad- 
ministrative charge” in New York. 

In a 2014 email to New York drivers 
announcing the additional charge, 
which appears to have been 10 percent 
initially, Lyft wrote: “NYC’s regulations 
have different requirements than any- 
where else, since they collect both an 8 
percent local sales tax as well as a 2 
percent fee for the Black Car Fund. To 
cover these costs, we will be adding 10 
percent to Lyft’s commission.” 

The increase in the commission to 
largely offset taxes suggests that driv- 
ers are effectively paying most of the 
sales tax, even if they don’t do so di- 
rectly. But Lyft says the law allows this 
as long as it imposes the charge trans- 
parently. 

“Our driver agreement, which we’ve 
consistently abided by since entering 
the New York market in 2014, clearly 
lays out what commissions and fees 
apply to driving on the Lyft platform,” 
said Adrian Durbin, a Lyft spokesman. 
“We do not collect sales tax from driv- 
ers.” 

Unlike Uber, Lyft deducts the addi- 
tional 11.4 percent from what drivers 
receive even when there is no sales tax 
— as when a ride begins in New York 
and ends in Connecticut. This would 
appear to be a more egregious de- 
duction, since it amounts to a transfer 
from the driver to Lyft’s bottom line, 
with no tax rationale to support it. But 
Lyft denies that the 11.4 percent charge 
funds tax payments specifically, as 
opposed to offsetting a number of costs. 

Finally, like Uber, Lyft has accounted 
for sales tax differently in other states 
than it does in New York. In some other 
states that levy a tax, Lyft has assessed 
the tax on top of the fare the driver 
receives, making clear that the pas- 
senger pays it, and raising questions 
about the accounting in New York. 

What are city and state authorities do- 
ing? 

Allan Fromberg, an official with the 
New York City Taxi and Limousine 
Commission, wrote in an email that the 
agency had been examining the way 
Uber deducts the state-mandated sales 
tax and workers’ compensation sur- 
charge from fares, as well as the way 
the company took its commission. Mr. 
Fromberg said the inquiry had been 
going on for weeks before Uber’s ac- 
knowledgment in late May that it had 
erred in how it took its commission. 

A representative of the New York 
State Department of Labor, when asked 
in May whether the department had 
looked into improper sales tax de- 
ductions or planned to do so, responded 
that the department “has not received 
any complaints on this issue.” 

Assemblyman Robert Rodriguez, 
who represents East Harlem, has writ- 
ten to the state attorney general and 
the state Department of Taxation and 
Finance calling for an investigation into 
Lyft’s practice of deducting 11.4 percent 
from driver earnings on rides that 
begin in New York and end out of state. 

When asked about the possibility that 
Uber and Lyft had improperly deducted 
sales tax on in-state rides, he said that, 
if true, “that’s a much higher level of 
magnitude.” He said that state and city 
regulators should look into the handling 
of taxes and that “if it hasn’t been done 
correctly, they” — Uber and Lyft — 
“should fix it and make amends.” 


Kimberley McGee contributed reporting. 
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They’re Like Travel Agents, but Far Above and Way Beyond 



At top, Manly Beach, a popular tourist destination near Sydney, 
Australia. Affluent tourists are turning to travel designers like 
Douglas Easton and John Ziegler, left, whose services go be- 
yond booking trips to managing travel portfolios. Above, 
tourists snorkeling at a shipwreck site off Bali, Indonesia. 
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By JOANNE KAUFMAN 

George Straw, a dedicated 
globe-trotter, doesn’t like the wa- 
ter. Near the water is fine, but on 
the water? No thanks. And that 
goes double for under the water. 
“A submarine observational thing 
to go down and look at coral reefs 
would never work for me,” said 
Mr. Straw, 74, an owner of the 
Sante Center for Healing, an inpa- 
tient treatment program in Ar- 
gyle, Tex., for drug and alcohol ad- 
diction and eating disorders. 

Douglas Easton and John Zieg- 
ler, the managing partners of Ce- 
lestielle, a luxury travel agency in 
West Hollywood, know all this and 
more about Mr. Straw, a longtime 
client. They know that he doesn’t 
like onions, that he avoids hotel 
rooms without an abundance of 
windows and that he loves any op- 
portunity to take photos. That is 
why, some while back, they sent 
him to a tiger reserve in India, and 
why they have booked him a late- 
summer trip to Hudson Bay in 
Manitoba to observe polar bears 
and other animals close up. 

Mr. Easton and Mr. Ziegler are 
part of a subset of travel planners 
— they prefer the term travel de- 
signers — who do far more than 
simply book trips. They manage 
the travel portfolios of their afflu- 
ent clients, mapping out a sched- 
ule that might, over a year, include 
mother-daughter weekends in the 
Caribbean, father-son heli-skiing, 
a romantic husband-and-wife 
weekend getaway and an elabo- 
rate summer trip for the whole 
family. 

“Every June, I’ll start talking to 
Doug and John, and they’ll start 
making plans for the next year,” 
said Mr. Straw, who estimates that 
he spends $180,000 annually on 
leisure travel with his partner. In 
2016, he took four major trips — to 
Egypt and South Africa; Peru, 
Machu Picchu and Colombia; 
Cambodia, Vietnam, Thailand and 
Bali; Northern Ireland, the Czech 
Republic and Switzerland. “If I 
hear about something that sounds 
good,” he said, “I just call them 
and say, ‘This is what I want to 
do.’ ” 

Some travel portfolio manag- 
ers, like Gonzalo Gimeno, founder 
and general manager of Elefant 
Travel in Madrid and Barcelona, 
and Susan Farewell, the owner of 
Farewell Travels in Westport, 
Conn., make house calls, during 
which they get a read on family 
dynamics and make suggestions 
about possible destinations — of- 
ten places that aren’t even on their 
clients’ radar. They also do recon- 
naissance, the better to make rec- 
ommendations on lodging, tour 
guides and special excursions. 
During a recent trip to India, Mr. 
Gimeno sent a client a video with 
the message “your kids will love 
this.” 

After Ms. Farewell planned a 
trip to South Africa and Zambia 
for Bobbi Crocker, a college con- 
sultant in Westport, and her hus- 
band, Russell, a retired wealth 
manager, “Susan went before us 
to check everything out,” Ms. 
Crocker said. “And when she came 
back she tweaked the itinerary 
and arranged for us to stay at a dif- 
ferent hotel.” 

This level of planning and in- 
volvement “is part of an emerging 
market where there are people 
who have more money than time 
and want expertise,” said Bjorn 
Hanson, a professor at the Jona- 
than M. Tisch Center for Hospital- 
ity and Tourism at New York Uni- 
versity. For example, he said, “a 
traditional travel agent wouldn’t 
know to ask questions like ‘what’s 
the smallest plane you’d be willing 
to fly on?”’ 

Such clients, Mr. Hanson said, 
may not be price sensitive, but are 
highly sensitive to perceived 
slights. “Someone I know profes- 
sionally,” he said, “went on a trip 
to a remote location and was 
served frozen orange juice, and 
told me he would never use his 
travel designer again because he 
expected fresh juice.” 


Often, long-range planning is a 
practical necessity. Some of the 
most sought-after lodges and bou- 
tique hotels have limited space. 
For example, there are only four 
rooms at Zarafa, in the Okavango 
Delta in Botswana, and at Split 
Apple in New Zealand; 10 rooms 


Boutique agencies 
cater to demanding 
wealthy clients. 


at Awasi in the Atacama Desert in 
Chile; and seven tents at Sala’s 
Camp in Masai Mara, Kenya. 

“We have clients who are bring- 
ing large groups of people and 
want to take over a whole lodge,” 
said Mr. Easton, whose average 
booking per night is $1,165 per 
room. “They want to have the per- 
fect trip at the time they want to 
take it, and that involves reserv- 


ing a year or 18 months ahead.” 

Karen Boehlert and her hus- 
band, Thomas, the chief financial 
officer for an agribusiness com- 
pany, had traveled extensively 
through Europe and South Amer- 
ica before they met Mr. Easton 
and Mr. Ziegler, who had been rec- 
ommended by friends. “They 
came to our apartment in New 
York, and we talked to them about 
where we’d been and where we 
wanted to go,” Ms. Boehlert said. 
That discussion led to three weeks 
in Southeast Asia in 2015 and, last 
year, for Ms. Boehlert’s 60th birth- 
day, a three- week trip to Africa for 
the couple and their two adult 
sons. 

“We’ve now done a fair amount 
of long-range planning with Doug 
and John,” said Ms. Boehlert, tick- 
ing off a slate of trips, which have 
included a week in Dordogne, in 
the southwest of France, for her 
and her younger son, as well as 
trips coming up with her husband 
to South America in September, 
Paris in October, and two and a 
half weeks in Rwanda and Kenya 


in September 2018. 

“There have been times that 
Doug has said, ‘I think you should 
do this because the experience is 
better,”’ Ms. Boehlert said. “‘I’d 
make more money if you did the 
other thing, but I think you should 
do this thing instead.’ They’re re- 
ally good like that, which is why 
we use them.” 

Not all of Ms. Farewell’s clients 
have a five-year travel strategy. 
But she has one in mind for them 
just the same, thanks largely to 
her own cross-country and round- 
the-world trips with her daughter, 
Justine Seligson, now 20. 

“I knew that my husband and I 
had to introduce her to travel in a 
methodical way, that she needed 
to see Maine and the Grand Can- 
yon before we took her to Moroc- 
co,” Ms. Farewell said. “When Jus- 
tine was 6, 1 wasn’t going to say to 
her, ‘O.K., now we’re going to Du- 
bai.’ You have to build up to these 
experiences.” 

Ms. Farewell’s initial meetings 
with new clients amount to an in- 


take. She isn’t interested solely in 
where they would like to go, but in 
where they have been, their 
“style” (large hotel or boutique? 
adventurous or not so much? sed- 
entary or active?), the ages of 
their children, the length of time 
they are willing to spend on a 
plane, the number of days they 
have available and the money 
they want to allot to travel an- 
nually. It’s not unusual, she said, 
for some small families she works 
with to spend $50,000 for a week- 
long trip (not including the pri- 
vate jets). 

“This is not a line item for many 
of my clients — this kind of travel 
falls under the heading of educa- 
tion rather than recreation,” said 
Ms. Farewell, who meets annually 
with such clients to review trips 
from the previous year and deter- 
mine the next logical step. For in- 
stance: Would it be better for 
them to go to Greece this summer, 
or might this be the summer to 
take the children to Africa? 

“It’s all about setting people up 
for travel success,” said Ms. 
Farewell, who has a minimum fee 
of $500 for putting together the 
itinerary for a weeklong trip. 


“There are no do-overs, because 
your kids will never be this age 
again.” 

Donna Hagberg and Richard 
Santarosa, who live in Greenwich, 
Conn., and have four children, get 
together with Ms. Farewell once a 
year “to plan out what we’re hop- 
ing for in the next 12 months,” said 
Dr. Hagberg, 54, a gynecologist. 
“We put it out there and will figure 
out the best locations to accom- 
plish what we want. Susan knows 
we want to go to Patagonia at 
some point, and she’s figuring out 
when would be the best time, be- 
cause she knows how old our kids 
are, and she’s figuring out what 
we should do there because she 
knows us.” 

Last year, during the meeting 
with Ms. Farewell, Dr. Hagberg 
said the family wanted to see 
glaciers and volcanic activity in 
late June and early July. Iceland 
became the destination, along 
with a stop in Denmark. 

“My 20-year-old loved Copen- 
hagen so much that she is going 
back for a semester,” Dr. Hagberg 
said. “So I’ll be calling Susan to 
help plan excursions for her and to 
plan our trip to go visit her.” 


Fed Officials Are Divided Over When to Reduce Its Debt Holdings 


By BINYAMIN APPELBAUM 

WASHINGTON - The Federal 
Reserve raised interest rates on 
schedule during the first half of 
2017, but its plans for the second 
half of the year are less clear, ac- 
cording to minutes of the Fed’s 
most recent meeting in June. 

Officials debated how soon to 
start reducing the Fed’s securities 
portfolio, as the sluggishness of 
inflation and the exuberance of 
investors continued to concern 
them. 

At the June meeting, the Fed 
raised its benchmark interest rate 
for the third consecutive quarter, 
to a range between 1 percent and 
1.25 percent. It also published a 
plan for paring its substantial 
holdings of $4 trillion in Treasur- 
ies and mortgage-backed securi- 
ties, acquired after the financial 
crisis to further reduce borrowing 
costs for businesses and con- 
sumers. 


The Fed has said that it wants to 
begin the balance sheet plan this 
year. The minutes of the June 
meeting said several officials 
wanted to start “within a couple of 
months,” while others favored 
waiting, suggesting that officials 
are debating whether to begin in 
September or wait until Decem- 
ber. The Fed published the meet- 
ing account Wednesday after a 
standard three-week delay. 

Officials also disagreed about 
the likely impact of the plan. Some 
argued that balance sheet reduc- 
tions were effectively the same as 
rate increases, while others pre- 
dicted the plan would have only a 
modest economic effect. 

The differences are narrow be- 
cause Fed officials remain confi- 
dent in the strength of the econ- 
omy. Janet L. Yellen, the chair- 
woman of the Fed, and other Fed 
officials have made clear that they 
are committed to reducing the 
Fed’s support for economic 


growth after years of hesitation. 
The Fed plans to raise its bench- 
mark rate once more this year, 
which it says would push the rate 
to a neutral level that neither en- 
courages nor discourages growth. 

But there are signs of emerging 
differences among Fed officials 
about the importance of two unex- 
pected developments. 

Some Fed officials worry that 
investors are not responding to 
the recent rate increases. It has 
become cheaper and easier to bor- 
row money in many cases, accord- 
ing to measures of financial condi- 
tions. That is the opposite of the ef- 
fect the Fed intended. The min- 
utes said some participants saw 
evidence that investors were 
taking larger risks, and a few were 
concerned about “a buildup of 
risks to financial stability.” 

William Dudley, the president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, has suggested the Fed 
might need to raise rates more 


quickly if markets continue to 
brush aside its retreat. But Ms. 
Yellen played down the extent of 
the Fed’s concerns at a news con- 
ference after its June meeting. 

“We’re not targeting financial 
conditions,” she said. “We’re try- 
ing to generate paths for employ- 
ment and inflation that meet our 
mandated objectives.” 

The low level of inflation, on the 
other hand, is causing some offi- 
cials to question whether the Fed 
is moving too quickly. The pace of 
price increases has slowed in re- 
cent months, forcing the Fed to 
back away from its predictions 
that this would be the year that in- 
flation approaches the Fed’s de- 
sired 2 percent annual pace. 

The minutes acknowledged 
what were described as “surpris- 
ingly low recent readings” on in- 
flation, but said most officials 
continued to expect a return to 
normal. 


One reason for this optimism is 
that Fed officials attribute the re- 
cent sluggishness to lower prices 
on a few kinds of products, includ- 
ing cellphone service and pre- 
scription drugs. The minutes 
noted, however, that “several 


Sluggish inflation and 
investors 9 exuberance 
remain concerns. 


participants expressed concern 
that progress toward the commit- 
tee’s 2 percent longer-run infla- 
tion objective might have slowed 
and that the recent softness in in- 
flation might persist.” 

Neel Kashkari, president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minne- 
apolis, cited his concern about 


weak inflation as a reason that he 
voted against a rate increase at 
the June meeting. The minutes 
said Mr. Kashkari “preferred to 
await additional evidence that the 
recent decline in inflation was 
temporary.” 

While he was the only member 
of the Federal Open Market Com- 
mittee to dissent, the minutes 
noted that “a few” Fed officials 
who supported the rate increase 
cautioned the weakness of infla- 
tion might require the Fed to slow 
its rates increases. 

Corporate excitement about the 
Trump administration also may 
be waning, the minutes said. 
Some executives see less chance 
of changes in fiscal policy, like tax 
cuts, that might accelerate eco- 
nomic growth, the minutes said. 

They also noted that some large 
companies are curtailing spend- 
ing “in part because of uncer- 
tainty about changes in fiscal and 
other government policies.” 
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Choe Sang-Hun, at left, the 
Korea correspondent for The 
New York Times, at a news 
conference in Seoul last week. 
In his backpack was a Mac- 
Book Air, while he held an 
iPhone and a notepad. 
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TECH WE'RE USING 


Near North Korea, Tech Helps Pierce Secrecy 


By CHOE SANG-HUN 

How do New York Times journalists 
use technology in their jobs and in their 
personal lives? Choe Sang-Hun, The 
Times’s Korea correspondent who is 
based in Seoul, discusses the tech he’s 
using. 

As our Korea correspondent, what are 
some challenges you face reporting on 
North Korea, and how do you use tech to 
overcome them? 

North Korea is a difficult topic to 
report for a simple reason: Journalists 
are not allowed to visit and do inde- 
pendent reporting there. Even when 
they get there with a tourist visa, they 
are not allowed to travel, visit places 
and interview people the way they do 
in democratic countries. So journalists 
try to figure out what is going on in- 
side North Korea and interpret it the 
best they can from the outside. 

And they monitor North Korea’s 
official news media. 

In fact, the North’s state-run news 
outlets, especially the websites of its 
ruling Workers’ Party newspaper 
Rodong Sinmun and its Korean Central 
News Agency, are the single most 
important sources of information. 
When North Korea has something to 
say to the outside world, it almost 
invariably speaks through K.C.N.A. 
The official news media is filled with 
propaganda. Still, if you read it over a 
period of time, you can develop in- 
sights into the country’s ideology, 


policy goals and world views. 

But there is a problem. 

South Korea blocks its people, or 
anyone using the internet in the 
country, from accessing North Kore- 
an websites. If you try to open the 
K.C.N.A. website, a government 
warning pops up. It’s the same warn- 
ing the government issues to inter- 
net users when it restricts access to 
pornographic materials online. 

I use the Tor browser to circum- 
vent the government firewall. Web 
pages open slower on Tor than on 
Chrome and other regular browsers. 
Still, it's a godsend for journalists 
reporting on North Korea from the 
South, where Cold War-era fears still 
drive the local government to censor 
the internet. 

What’s your favorite tech tool for 
doing your job? 

I use Evernote to help organize 
my life as a journalist. 

With a few clicks, you can clip a 
news article, commentary, analyst 
paper, PDF file, video link and other 
contents you find on the web and 
want to save for a later reference, 
and store them in a designated on- 
line “notebook.” I find this “Web 
Clipper” function particularly useful 
when researching a certain topic, 
say North Korea’s market reforms, 
for weeks or longer; I create a 
“North Korea Economy” notebook 
and save related contents there for 


easy access. 

What is Samsung’s influence on South 
Korea, since the tech company’s reve- 
nue accounts for a significant portion of 
the country’s gross domestic product? 

Samsung is the biggest among the 
chaebol, a handful of family-run con- 
glomerates that have dominated the 
South Korean economy for decades. 
The country’s top 10 chaebol generate 
the equivalent of more than 80 percent 
of the country’s G.D.P. Samsung’s 
flagship company, Samsung Electron- 
ics, alone is responsible for 20 percent 
of the country’s exports. 

One can’t talk about how well or 
badly South Korea’s economy is doing 
without talking about Samsung. Sam- 
sung has a pervasive presence in the 
country. It produces best-selling 
smartphones, TV sets and refrigera- 
tors. It runs insurance, shipbuilding 
and construction companies, to just 
name a few of its dozens of affiliates. If 
she likes, a South Korean can live in a 
“Republic of Samsung”: She can get 
married and honeymoon in Samsung 
hotels; have her baby delivered in a 
Samsung hospital; take him to a Sam- 
sung amusement park; send him to a 
Samsung university; and stock her 
Samsung apartment with Samsung 
home appliances bought with a Sam- 
sung credit card. 

But the name Samsung also has a 
darker side among Koreans. Six of the 
10 top chaebol leaders, including Sam- 


sung’s chairman, Lee Kun-hee, have 
been convicted of white-collar crimes, 
including bribery, although they have 
never spent much time in jail. If Sam- 
sung symbolizes wealth and 
technological savvy, many Koreans 
also accuse the corporate behemoth of 
corruption and excessive power. 

Mr. Lee’s son, Samsung’s vice chair- 
man, Lee Jae-yong, who has been 
running the conglomerate while his 
father remains bedridden after a 
stroke, is now under arrest and on trial 
on charges of bribing Park Geun-hye, 
the impeached and ousted former 
president of South Korea. 

How does Samsung affect the way you 
live and work? 

I use only three Samsung products 
in my office — a Samsung TV set, a 
Samsung fax/printer and the Samsung 
monitor for my Dell desktop — though 
many of the tech products around me 
at home and in my office may contain 
Samsung components, like computer 
chips. 

I used to use a Samsung Galaxy 
Note smartphone until I switched to 
an iPhone three years ago. I like my 
iPhone, but I have a major complaint 
about it: It doesn’t allow you to record 
your phone conversations. What if a 
spokesman calls you back and dictates 
a statement while you are driving a 
car or standing in a crowded subway 
car? With my old Samsung phone, I 
could just tap the screen a couple 


times to record the conversation. You 
can’t do that with an iPhone. 

Recording phone conversations is 
legal in South Korea, and journalists 
and others routinely do it. Samsung 
and others market smartphones with a 
built-in phone-recording function. 
Apple doesn’t. I am thinking seriously 
of switching back to an Android phone 
when I retire my iPhone. 

Beyond your job, what tech product are 
you obsessed with in your daily life? 

I’m not savvy with tech products. I 
have my desktop, my company-issued 
MacBook Air and my iPhone. That’s 
about all the tech hardware I use. 
Online, though, I use the Naver and 
Daum maps all the time when I travel 
and go to an appointment. They are 
like Google maps, but more convenient 
to use in South Korea. Naver and 
Daum are the country’s two biggest 
web portals and search engines. 

Google holds only a minor share in the 
search engine market of South Korea. 

Kakao Talk, the country’s most 
widely used messenger app, is a must- 
have for anyone who wants to stay 
connected in South Korea. Govern- 
ment spokesmen send news releases 
and media notices through Kakao Talk. 
Reporters put in queries through 
Kakao Talk. 

I used to use my Kindle a lot, but not 
anymore. I have switched back to 
paper books. But Kindle is still very 
convenient when I am traveling and 
want to keep my bag light. 


TECH TIP 


Post-Attack Updates 
For Windows XP 

Q. With the recent ransomware attacks, 

I was wondering if Microsoft will once 
again have security updates for Windows 
XP. There are millions of people who are 
still using XP, and it is one way hackers 
can use to infect newer computers, espe- 
cially ifXP is no longer secure. 

A. The global WannaCry ransomware 
attack that hit unpatched Windows 
systems in May and spread rapidly 
around the world over the course of 
several hours did prompt Microsoft to 


Personal Tech invites questions about 
computer-based technology to 
techtip@nytimes.com. This column will 
answer questions of general interest, but 
letters cannot be answered individually. 


issue a security update for its retired 
Windows XP system; that fix also 
blocks last week’s Petya worm. Do not 
expect regular updates, however. 

According to Microsfoft, the decision 
to release updates for Windows XP was 
an exception based on threat risks and 
the potential impact to its customers 
and does not signal a change to its 
policy. The company recommends that 
customers upgrade to the latest version 
of Windows. 

Perhaps the safest way to still use an 
old XP machine is to disconnect it from 
the internet and relegate it to being a 
PC gaming console or an offline word 
processor directly connected to a local 
printer. As the years go on, finding 
programs for the outdated system (first 
introduced back in 2001) will be diffi- 
cult, as most companies stopped devel- 
oping software for Windows XP years 
ago. 


For example, Mozilla Firefox is one of 
the few major web browsers that still 
support Windows XP, although the 
company says it will provide Firefox 
security updates only until September. 

If you want to keep using a Windows 
XP machine on the internet, third-party 
security software may be the only 
shield you have left from online threats. 
Avast and Kaspersky are two compa- 
nies that still offer XP-compatible pro- 
grams. 

Find My Friends App 
And Android Phone 

Q. Can an Android phone work with the 
iPhone’s Find My Friends app? 

A. By using the iOS location services 
feature, Apple’s free Find My Friends 


app displays the whereabouts of partici- 
pating friends and family on a map, but 
it is not really a cross-platform program. 
The app is designed to work with 
iPhones, iPads and iPod Touch devices 
running iOS 8 or later, as well as Apple 
Watches with watchOS 3 and browsers 
logged into iCloud.com. 

You may be able to view iPhone users 
from an Android phone by requesting 
the desktop version of iCloud.com and 
logging in with an Apple ID, but things 
can be easier. Third-party apps that 
work on both Android and iOS are one 
solution — Familonet Family Locator 
and Safety, Glympse, GeoZilla and 
Life360 are among the free or inexpen- 
sive programs; all offer real-time loca- 
tion sharing, messaging and other fea- 
tures. Snapchat recently introduced its 
Snap Map tool for its users to find each 
other, but make sure you understand the 
privacy implications before using it. 


This year, Google announced it had 
added real-time location sharing to its 
Google Maps app for Android and iOS, 
as well as for desktop and mobile web 
browsers. If all the users involved have 
Google accounts (even if they do not use 
Android hardware), make sure their 
Gmail addresses are in your Google 
Contacts list. Then open the Google 
Maps app, select the menu button in the 
upper-left corner and tap Share Loca- 
tion. 

Add the people you want to include, 
select the amount of time you wish to be 
visible to them and tap the Share button. 
(If your friends and family do not have 
Google accounts, you can send them a 
temporary map link instead.) To see the 
shared locations, open the Google Maps 
menu again, select Share Location and 
choose the name of the person in your 
sharing list. 

J. D. BIERSDORFER 


Emirates and Turkish Airlines Say Laptop Ban Is Lifted on Their U.S. Flights 


By DAN BILEFSKY 

Emirates and Turkish Airlines said on 
Wednesday that they were the latest 
carriers to have been exempted from an 
American ban on laptops and other elec- 
tronic devices in the passenger cabins of 
flights from eight predominantly Muslim 
countries. 

The restrictions were introduced in 
March after intelligence reports sug- 
gested that Islamic State militants were 
developing explosives that could be hid- 
den in the batteries that power portable 
electronics, including laptops, iPads and 
other devices larger than cellphones. 

The lifting of the laptop ban for some 
airlines coincided with President 
Trump’s efforts to bar all visitors from 
countries he views as a threat. In late 
June, the Supreme Court cleared the way 
for the Trump administration to enforce 
a limited travel ban for six predomi- 
nantly Muslim countries while the court 


Declan Walsh and Micah Maidenberg 
contributed reporting. 


reviews the case. The United Arab 
Emirates and Turkey are not among the 
countries affected by the order. 

The announcements from Emirates, 
which is based in Dubai, and Turkish Air- 
lines, based in Istanbul, came after the 
Transportation Security Administration 
said on Sunday that Etihad Airlines had 
been approved after introducing more 
rigorous screening procedures at its 
base, Abu Dhabi International Airport. 

A spokesman for the T.S.A. confirmed 
that Emirates had met the requirements 
for lifting the ban on its flights to the 
United States from Dubai International 
Airport, while Turkish Airlines received 
permission to lift it on flights from Ata- 
turk Airport in Istanbul. He declined to 
discuss how the airlines had changed 
their security procedures at the airports. 

The agency wants all carriers and air- 
ports with flights to the United States to 
increase the use of canine screening, in- 
stall devices to detect trace amounts of 
explosives, and start interviewing pas- 
sengers, if they are not doing so already. 


“Effective immediately, the electron- 
ics ban has been lifted for Emirates’ 
flights from Dubai International Airport 
to the U.S.A.,” Emirates said in a state- 
ment, adding that it had been working 
with the local authorities to put in place 
new security guidelines for all flights to 
the United States. 

Saudia, the national carrier of Saudi 
Arabia, said it expected the laptop ban to 
be lifted on its flights by July 19, Reuters 
reported, citing the state news agency 
SPA. 

The original ban on devices applied to 
direct flights to the United States from 10 
cities in eight countries: Amman, Jor- 
dan; Cairo; Istanbul; Jidda and Riyadh 
in Saudi Arabia; Kuwait City; Casablan- 
ca, Morocco; Doha, Qatar; and Dubai 
and Abu Dhabi in the United Arab 
Emirates. 

An official for Qatar Airways who has 
been briefed on the matter, but who 
spoke on the condition of anonymity be- 
cause he was not authorized to discuss it 
publicly, said the United States was try- 


ing to compel all affected airports to 
comply with new security procedures. 

The T.S.A. told the airports last Thurs- 
day that they had 21 days, the official 
said, to put in place explosive trace de- 
tection screening for all United States- 
bound passengers and their bags — 
whether in the main cabin or in the hold. 

That type of screening is already car- 
ried out at some airports, like Hamad In- 
ternational in Doha, on a random basis, 
but the Qatar Airways official said the 
United States was demanding the strict- 
er approach at all airports on the list be- 
cause of concerns about terrorism. 

Qatar has sought to have the ban lifted 
on its flights to the United States from 
the affected airports. The spokesman for 
the T.S.A. said on Wednesday afternoon 
that this effort was still pending. 

Ugur Cebeci, a Turkish aviation ex- 
pert, said that Ataturk Airport in Istan- 
bul had upgraded security measures to 
meet the demands of the United States — 
only the latest generation of devices can 
detect plastic explosives, he said — and 


acknowledged that American concerns 
were legitimate. 

Still, he said, many in Turkey are skep- 
tical about the circumstances surround- 
ing the restrictions. “American compa- 
nies find it difficult to compete in this re- 
gion with Turkish Airlines and numerous 
Gulf airlines,” he said. “The Trump ad- 
ministration has been pressured by 
American companies for leverage in 
competition, so the real purpose of the 
ban is open to debate.” 

In late May, the United States said it 
was considering a ban on electronic de- 
vices larger than cellphones in pas- 
senger cabins on direct flights to the 
United States from more foreign air- 
ports. But a month later, the Homeland 
Security Department said passengers 
would be subject to stricter screening of 
luggage and electronic devices. 

In recent years, extremist groups have 
staged attacks on transportation hubs, 
including at an airport in Brussels and in 
Istanbul, and militants bombed a Rus- 
sian airliner in Egypt in October 2015. 
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Cisco System (CSCO) 

31.11 

-0.22 

-0.7 

242667 

Blueprint (BPMC) 

55.99 

+4.93 

+9.6 

12097 

Autozone (AZO) 

516.83 

-54.88 

-9.6 

18381 

Whiting Petro (WLL) 

5.34 

-0.51 

-8.7 

222478 

Spark (ONCE) 

65.56 

+5.53 

+9.2 

4553 

Golden Ocean (GOGL) 

6.18 

-0.64 

-9.4 

4469 

Apple (AAPL) 

144.09 

+0.59 

+0.4 

215476 

Everspin Tec (MRAM) 

23.11 

+1.93 

+9.1 

3115 

SunPower (SPWR) 

8.57 

-0.83 

-8.8 

42808 

Swestn Energy (SWN) 

5.81 

-0.49 

-7.8 

213755 

Achillion (ACHN) 

5.15 

+0.43 

+9.1 

29896 

Whiting Petro (WLL) 

5.34 

-0.51 

-8.7 

222478 

GE (GE) 

27.35 

-0.10 

-0.4 

212422 

AMD (AMD) 

13.19 

+1.04 

+8.6 

990221 

CN Customer (CCRC) 

13.13 

-1.24 

-8.6 

2596 

Microsoft (MSFT) 

69.08 

+0.91 

+1.3 

211641 

Oramed (ORMP) 

8.33 

+0.65 

+8.5 

768 

Blue Apron H (APRN) 

8.84 

-0.83 

-8.6 

50589 

NVIDIA (NVDA) 

143.05 

+3.72 

+2.7 

204666 

Cellular (CBMG) 

9.05 

+0.65 

+7.7 

495 

Crescent Poin (CPG) 

7.24 

-0.67 

-8.5 

16148 

AT&T (T) 

38.12 

+0.01 

+0.0 

200752 

Foamix (FOMX) 

5.30 

+0.37 

+7.5 

3005 

Tellurian (TELL) 

9.69 

-0.87 

-8.2 

6846 

Comcast (CMCSA) 

38.71 

+0.35 

+0.9 

200741 

Ominto (OMNT) 

15.50 

+1.07 

+7.4 

1450 

Era Group (ERA) 

9.22 

-0.81 

-8.1 

572 

AK Steel Hold (AKS) 

6.29 

-0.09 

-1.4 

200402 

La Jolla Pha (UPC) 

32.22 

+2.20 

+7.3 

2481 

Sanchez Enrgy (SN) 

6.88 

-0.60 

-8.0 

25876 

Marathn Oil (MRO) 

11.74 

-0.40 

-3.3 

189439 

ImmunoGen (IMGN) 

7.30 

+0.49 

+7.2 

24623 

Superior Ener (SPN) 

10.22 

-0.89 

-8.0 

62353 

Citigroup (C) 

68.45 

+0.19 

+0.3 

177820 

Juno (JUNO) 

31.24 

+1.99 

+6.8 

22698 

Swestn Energy (SWN) 

5.81 

-0.49 

-7.8 

213755 

Ensco (ESV) 

5.29 

-0.18 

-3.3 

175320 

Kemet (KEM) 

13.54 

+0.86 

+6.8 

10133 

Dorman Produ (DORM) 

76.73 

-6.03 

-7.3 

2877 


S&P 100 STOCKS 


52-Week Price Range 1-Day 1-Yr YTD 

Stock (TICKER) MSI Close (•) High Close Chg %Chg %Chg 


52-Week Price Range 1-Day 1-Yr YTD 

Stock (TICKER) f||l)| Close (•) High Close Chg %Chg % Chg 


52-Week Price Range 1-Day 1-Yr YTD 

Stock (TICKER) :|djw Close (•) High Close Chg %Chg %Chg 


52-Week Price Range 1-Day 1-Yr YTD 

Stock (TICKER) f|||j Close (•) High Close Chg %Chg %Chg 


Apple (AAPL) 

AbbVie (ABBV) 
Abbott (ABT) 
Accenture (ACN) 
Allergan (AGN) 

AIG (AIG) 

Allstate (ALL) 

Amgen (AMGN) 
Amazon.com (AMZN) 
American E (AXP) 
Boeing (BA) 

Bank of Am (BAC) 
Biogen (BIIB) 

BONY Mello (BK) 
BlackRock (BLK) 
Bristol-My (BMY) 
Berkshire (BRKb) 
Citigroup (C) 
Caterpilla (CAT) 
Celgene (CELG) 
Colgate (CL) 

Comcast (CMCSA) 
Capital On (COF) 
ConocoPhil (COP) 
Costco Who (COST) 
Cisco Syst (CSCO) 


94.37 : • 156.65 

55.06 : • 73.67 

37.38 : • 49.59 

108.83 • 128.47 

184.50 • 261.27 

50.20 ' : • 67.47 

66.55 : • 90.74 

133.64 • 184.21 

710.10 : • 1017.00 

58.25 !! 85.88 

123.96 ; • 204.39 

12.45 • 25.80 

240.07 :• ■ 333.65 

36.50 ; a 52.34 

329.58 • 430.91 

46.01 • 77.12 

140.95 : • 177.86 

40.03 : . • 68.91 

73.46 • 108.18 

96.93 135.18 

63.43 • 77.27 

30.02 i i * 42.18 

59.66 • 96.92 

38.80 53.17 

142.11 183.18 

28.17 - • 34.60 


144.09 + 0.59 + 51.69 

72.48 + 0.06 + 17.05 

49.00 + 0.29 + 24.24 

124.05 + 0.12 + 9.68 

244.29 + 0.31 + 3.51 

62.78 - 0.51 + 22.59 

88.81 + 0.18 + 28.13 

174.26 + 1.46 + 12.96 

971.40 + 17.74 + 33.42 

84.89 - 0.21 + 43.52 

201.81 + 3.22 + 58.94 

24.92 + 0.24 + 95.60 

277.71 + 5.19 + 24.57 

52.27 + 0.44 + 40.78 

428.77 - 0.05 + 27.58 

56.35 + 0.08 - 23.62 

171.85 + 0.05 + 20.83 

68.45 + 0.19 + 67.85 

107.49 + 0.52 + 44.51 

133.20 + 3.02 + 32.87 

73.76 - 0.18 + 0.66 

38.71 + 0.35 + 19.09 

82.70 - 0.86 + 35.89 

44.16 - 1.50 + 5.90 

158.02 - 0.80 + 5.90 

31.11 - 0.22 + 9.81 


24.4 

15.8 

27.6 

5.9 

16.3 

3.9 

19.8 

19.2 

29.5 

14.6 

29.6 

12.8 

6.3 

10.3 

12.7 
3.6 
5.4 

15.2 

15.9 

15.1 

12.7 

12.1 

5.2 

11.9 

2.7 
3.0 


CVS Health (CVS) 
Chevron (CVX) 

Du Pont (DD) 
Danaher (DHR) 

Walt Disne (DIS) 
Dow (DOW) 

Duke Energ (DUK) 
Emerson El (EMR) 
Exelon (EXC) 

Ford Motor (F) 
Facebook (FB) 
FedEx (FDX) 

Fox (FOX) 

Fox (FOXA) 

General Dy (GD) 
GE (GE) 

Gilead Sci (GILD) 
GM (GM) 

Alphabet (GOOG) 
Alphabet (GOOGL) 
Goldman Sa (GS) 
Halliburto (HAL) 
Home Depot (HD) 
Honeywell (HON) 
IBM (IBM) 

Intel (INTC) 


69.30 :• : : 

97.53 :• ! 

61.12 : • 

75.71 : • 

90.32 : • 

47.51 : : :• 

72.34 : • 

49.22 :» 

29.82 : • 

10.67 * i 

112.97 i • 

150.00 s: 

23.88 ; • I 

23.33 : • : 

136.71 : : : • 

26.79 •: 

63.76 • : 

27.52 : » 

688.22 : • 

699.00 : • 

142.62 I • 

4o.i2 •: i 

119.20 i • 

105.25 • 

147.79 * : 

32.38 » : 


98.66 79.66 - 0.96 

119.00 1 04.62 - 1.68 

83.93 81.22 - 0.91 

88.01 84.09 - 0.17 

116.10 105.63 - 1.83 
65.47 63.42 - 0.52 
87.75 83.29 - 0.02 
64.36 59.32 - 0.93 
37.70 35.52 - 0.32 
14.04 11.30 - 0.26 
156.50 1 50.34 + 1.91 
219.36 218.31 + 0.93 

31.94 27.94 - 0.19 
32.60 28.36 - 0.16 

205.17 200.74 + 1.08 

33.00 27.35 - 0.10 
88.85 70.86 + 0.16 
38.55 35.01 - 0.56 

988.25 911.71 + 13.01 
1008.61 932.26 + 12.80 
255.15 228.04 + 0.76 
58.78 42.86 - 0.86 
160.86 1 52.69 - 1.32 
135.90 1 33.80 + 0.09 
182.79 153.67 - 1.91 
38.45 34.34 + 0.88 


16.13 + 1.0 

1.01 - 11.1 

29.00 + 10.7 

4.59 + 8.0 

8.16 + 1.4 

30.07 + 10,8 

4.19 + 7,3 

16.20 + 6.4 

1.91 + 0.1 

8.87 - 6.8 

31.88 + 30.7 

43.46 + 17.2 

3.94 + 2,5 

6.42 + 1.1 

45.03 + 16.3 

13.04 - 13.5 

15.53 - 1.1 

24.28 + 0,5 

32.26 + 17,6 

57.87 - 4.8 

1.54 - 20.8 

18.04 + 13,9 

16.78 + 15,5 

1.31 - 7,4 

5.08 - 5.3 


Johnson&Jo (JNJ) 
JPMorgan (JPM) 
Kinder Mor (KMI) 
Kraft Hein (KHC) 
Coca-Cola (KO) 

Lilly (LLY) 

Lockheed (LMT) 
Lowes (LOW) 
Mastercard (MA) 
McDonalds (MCD) 
Mondelez I (MDLZ) 
Medtronic (MDT) 
MetLife (MET) 

3M (MMM) 

Altria Gro (MO) 
Monsanto (MON) 
Merck & Co (MRK) 
Morgan Sta (MS) 
Microsoft (MSFT) 
NextEra (NEE) 

Nike (NKE) 

Oracle (ORCL) 
Occidental (OXY) 
Priceline (PCLN) 
PepsiCo (PEP) 
Pfizer (PFE) 


109.32 : : :• 

58.76 • • • • 

17.95 • ; 

79.69 • : 

39.88 : • 

64.18 : : » 

228.50 : : : • 

64.87 : :• : 

86.65 i : 

110.33 : : • 

40.50 : 



49.01 : • 

37.62 : ; ;• 

57.20 •! I 

1246 

98.50 - : :• 

29.83 : • : 


137.00 

93.98 

23.36 

97.77 

46.06 

86.72 
284.98 

86.25 

126.19 

155.46 

47.23 

89.72 
58.09 

214.57 

77.79 
118.97 

66.80 

47.33 
72.89 
144.87 

60.33 
51.85 
78.48 
1927 

118.24 

37.39 


133.64 

93.68 

19.31 

83.79 

44.82 

82.70 

282.40 

77.37 

121.98 

153.07 

43.12 

88.90 

55.89 

209.76 

74.61 

118.01 

64.16 

46.16 
69.08 

138.82 


59.75 

1866 

115.30 

33.64 


+ 0.74 
+ 0.93 
- 0.21 
- 0.68 
+ 0.06 
0.00 
+ 3.48 

- 0.89 
+ 1.20 
+ 0.57 

- 0.08 
+ 0.09 

- 0.27 

- 0.07 
+ 0.08 

- 0.39 

- 0.11 
+ 0.55 
+ 0.91 
- 0.80 

- 1.09 
+ 0.10 

- 1.51 
+ 22.88 

- 0.14 

- 0.18 


+ 9.30 
+ 57.31 
+ 5.58 

- 5.58 

- 1.34 
+ 3.84 
+ 13.18 

- 2.58 
+ 38.24 
+ 26.76 

- 3.96 
+ 2.13 
+ 47.66 
+ 19.43 
+ 7.18 
+ 17.72 
+ 10.62 
+ 84.64 
+ 35.00 
+ 6.07 
+ 4.28 
+ 22.43 

- 20.57 
+ 46.35 
+ 8.34 

- 6.06 


+ 16.0 
+ 8.6 
- 6.8 

- 4.0 
+ 8.1 
+ 12.4 
+ 13.0 
+ 8.8 
+ 18.1 
+ 25.8 

- 2.7 
+ 24.8 
+ 3.7 
+ 17,5 
+ 10.3 
+ 12.2 
+ 9.0 
+ 9.3 
+ 11.2 
+ 16.2 
+ 13.2 
+ 28.6 

- 16.1 
+ 27.3 
+ 10.2 
+ 3.6 


Procter Ga (PG) 

PMI (PM) 

PayPal Hid (PYPL) 
Qualcomm (QCOM) 
Raytheon (RTN) 
Starbucks (SBUX) 
Schlumberg (SLB) 
Southern C (SO) 
Simon Prop (SPG) 
AT&T (T) 

Target (TGT) 

Time Warne (TWX) 
Texas Inst (TXN) 
UnitedHeal (UNH) 
Union Pad (UNP) 
United Par (UPS) 
US Bancorp (USB) 
UTC (UTX) 

Visa (V) 

Verizon (VZ) 
Walgreens (WBA) 
WalMart (WMT) 
Wells Farg (WFC) 
Exxon Mobi (XOM) 


81.18 : 

86.78 : :• 

35.72 I • 

51.05 • : 

132.89 : • 

50.84 : • : 

65.10 • : 

46.20 •: : : 

150.15 •: : : 

36.10 • : 

48.56 • : i 

72.88 a 

60.46 : * 

132.39 : • 

86.01 : • 

102.12 • : 

38.63 : • 

97.62 : : : • 

73.83 : : :• 

44.36 • : 

75.18 • : 

65.28 ; •; 

43.55 i • 

79.26 ' 


92.00 87.67 - 0.07 

123.55 118.54 + 1.64 
55.14 54.61 + 1.74 
71.62 55.45 + 0.50 

165.33 1 64.81 + 2.24 
64.87 57.94 - 0.31 
87,84 65.74 - 1.23 

54.64 47.42 - 0.23 
229.10 1 58.23 - 6.95 

43.89 38.12 + 0.01 

79.33 52.16 - 0.49 
101.59 1 01.57 + 0.19 

84.65 76.91 + 0.50 
188.66 1 88.25 + 1.60 

115.15 108.25 - 1.79 

120.44 110.52 - 0.09 
56.61 52.66 + 0.08 

123.15 1 22.79 + 0.71 
96.60 94.01 + 0.66 
56.95 44.65 - 0.35 

88.00 78.64 + 0.51 

80,47 75.32 - 0.04 
59.99 55.78 0.00 

95.55 80.85 - 1.25 


2.61 + 4.3 

15.94 + 29.6 

51.19 + 38.4 

6.76 - 15.0 

20.56 + 16.1 

2.06 + 4.4 

15.32 - 21.7 

12.59 - 3.6 

28.15 - 10.9 

12.06 - 10.4 

25.21 - 27.8 

37.54 + 5.2 

25.57 + 5.4 

32.98 + 17.6 

24.20 + 4.4 

1.91 - 3.6 

34.82 + 2.5 

22.03 + 12.0 

25.90 + 20.5 

21.02 - 16.4 

5.84 - 5.0 

2.98 + 9.0 

20.71 + 1.2 

13.08 - 10.4 


Prices shown are for regular trading for the New York Stock Exchange and the American Stock Exchange which runs from 9:30 a.m., Eastern time, through the close of the Pacific Exchange, at 4:30 p.m. For the Nasdaq stock market, it is through 4 p.m. Close Last trade of the day in regular trading. D or P indicates stocks that 
reached a new 52-week high or low. Change Difference between last trade and previous day's price in regular trading. A or Y indicates stocks that rose or fell at least 4 percent. ★ indicates stocks that traded 1 percent or more of their outstanding shares, n Stock was a new issue in the last year. 


FINRA TRACE CORPORATE BOND DATA 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Yields 


52-Week Total Returns Market Breadth 


Yield Curve 


Key Rates 


Most Recent Issues 


FINRA-BLOOMBERG 
CORPORATE BOND INDEXES 

8% high yield +5.59% 



0 invest, grade +3.57% 

2016 1 2017 

Most Active 

Issuer Name (SYMBOL) Coup 


FINRA-BLOOMBERG 
CORPORATE BOND INDEXES 



Credit Rating 

i% Maturity Moody’s S&P 


INVESTMENT GRADE 

Anheuser-busch Inbev Fin Inc (BUD) 
Anheuser-busch Inbev Fin Inc (BUD) 

Verizon Communications Inc (VZ.TC) 

Jpmorgan Chase & Co (JPM.ABS) 

Petroleos Mexicanos (PEMX) 

Deutsche Bk Ag Global Medium Term Nts Bo (DB) 
Bank Amer N A Charlotte N C Medium Term (BAC) 
Bank Amer Corp (BAC) 

Centerpoint Energy Res Corp Del (CNP.HQ) 

Abbott Labs (ABT) 

HIGH YIELD 

Centurylink Inc (CTL.HE) 

Petrobras Global Fin B V (PBR) 

Petrobras Global Fin B V (PBR) 

Northern Oil & Gas Inc Mn (NOG) 

Barclays Pic (BCS) 

Everi Pmts Inc (EVRI) 

Petrobras Global Fin B V (PBR) 

Sally Holdings Lie (SBH) 

Petrobras Global Fin B V (PBR) 

Zayo Group, Lie / Zayo Cap Inc (ZAYO) 

CONVERTIBLES 

Citrix Sys Inc (CTXS) 

Redwood Tr Inc (RWT) 

Jds Uniphase Corp (VIAV) 

Macquarie Infrastructure Corp (MIC) 

Red Hat Inc (RHAT) 

Pennymac Corp (PMT) 

Pros Hldgs Inc (PRO) 

Microchip Technology Inc (MCHP) 

Tesla Inc (TSLA) 

Cemex S A B De C V (CX) 


4.900 Feb’46 A3 

3.650 Feb’26 A3 

3.500 Nov’ 21 Baal 

4.625 May’21 A3 

5.500 Jan’21 Baa3 

2.850 May’ 19 Baa2 

1.750 Jun'18 A1 

3.248 Oct'27 Baal 

4.500 Jan’21 Baa2 

2.350 Nov'19 Baa3 


6.450 Jun'21 Ba3 

7.375 Jan’27 B1 

8.375 May’21 B1 

8.000 Jun'20 Caa3 

4.836 May'28 Baa3 

10.000 Jan’22 Caal 

6.125 Jan’22 B1 

5.500 Nov'23 Ba3 

4.375 May’23 B1 

6.000 Apr'23 B3 


0.500 Apr'19 NR 

4.625 Apr'18 NR 

0.625 Aug'33 NR 

2.875 Jul’19 NR 

0.250 Oct’19 

5.375 May’20 NR 

2.000 Dec'19 

1.625 Feb'25 NR 

2.375 Mar’22 NR 

3.750 Mar’ 18 NR 


A- 

A- 



BBB- 

A+ 


BBB+ 

A- 

BBB 


BB 

BB- 

BB- 

ccc 

BB+ 

CCC+ 

BB- 

BB+ 

BB- 

B 


NR 

NR 

NR 

BBB- 

BBB 

NR 

NR 

B+ 

B- 

NR 


CONSUMER RATES 


Yesterday change from last week 

A A Up I Flat Y Down 
I— 1-year range —I 


Home Year 

Mortgages Wednesday Ago 


Federal funds 
Prime rate 
15-yr fixed 
15-yr fixed jumbo 
30-yr fixed 
30-yr fixed jumbo 
5/1 adj. rate 
5/1 adj. rate jumbo 
1-year adj. rate 

Home Equity 

$75K line good credit* 
$75K line excel, credit* 
$75K loan good credit* 
$75K loan excel, credit* 

Auto Loan Rates 


1.16% 

0.40% 

4.25 

3.50 

3.10 

2.69 

3.97 

4.12 

3.93 

3.51 

4.34 

4.22 

3.24 

2.85 

3.45 

3.66 

3.04 

2.80 


4.96% 

4.37% 

4.77 

4.31 

4.68 

4.11 

4.67 

4.09 


0% 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 



1 











| 1 1 - 























































0% 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


M Ail M M 

i i ; ! Ya: I i : ! ! 

0% 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


36-mo. used car 
60-mo. new car 


3.32% 3.27% j— 

3.37 3.25 ii U 


CD’s and Money Market Rates 

0% 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

Money-market 

0.31% 

0.25% 

1 

$10K min. money-mkt 

0.29 

0.24 


6-month CD 

0.42 

0.33 

: l ::::::::: : 

1-year CD 

0.68 

0.55 

: i: : • 

2-year CD 

0.85 

0.74 

: k : 

5-year IRA CD 

1.67 

1.42 

: i; ; : ■ : 


All Investment High 
Issues Grade Yield Conv 


Total Issues Traded 7,889 5,428 2,270 191 

Advances 2,971 2,073 802 96 

Declines 4,485 3,198 1,202 85 

Unchanged 124 30 89 5 

52 Week High 127 36 82 9 

52 Week Low 204 122 81 1 

Dollar Volume* 20,207 13,664 5,887 654 

End of day data. Activity as reported to FINRA TRACE. 
Market breadth represents activity in all TRACE eligible 
publicly traded securities. Shown below are the most 
active fixed-coupon bonds ranked by par value traded. 
Investment grade or high-yield is determined using 
credit ratings as outlined in FINRA rules. “C” - Yield is 
unavailable because of issue’s call criteria. 

*Par value in millions. 

Source: FINRA TRACE data. Reference information from 
Reuters DataScope Data. Credit ratings from Moody’s® & 
Standard & Poor’s. 

Price 

High Low Last Chg Yld% 

113.352 

111.577 

113.063 

0.467 

4.111 

105.052 

102.293 

103.220 

1.064 

3.206 

104.962 

102.675 

103.849 

0.347 

2.550 

108.187 

107.234 

107.700 

0.072 

2,505 

105.400 

104.800 

105.020 

-0.010 

3.962 

101.126 

100.529 

100.969 

-0.237 

2.306 

100.252 

100.184 

100.208 

0.018 

1.517 

98.760 

96.476 

96.935 

0.134 

3.607 

105.698 

105.639 

105.639 

0.090 

2.685 

100.755 

100.627 

100.723 

0.023 

2,035 

108.763 

108.125 

108.125 

0.087 

4.186 

107.550 

105.400 

105.780 

-1.720 

6,549 

111.913 

110.200 

111.700 

-0.175 

5.008 

71.100 

66.000 

67.675 

-1.801 

24.151 

102.503 

102.160 

102.415 

0.006 

4,528 

109.500 

109.250 

109.500 

-0.090 

5.576 

104.750 

103.050 

103.675 

-1.075 

5,202 

102.663 

101.875 

102.125 

-0.125 

4.944 

96.150 

92.680 

94.150 

-0.575 

5.557 

105.375 

105.000 

105.313 

-0.001 

4.430 

120.379 

119.000 

120.073 

-0.430 

-9,661 

101.125 

100.250 

101.125 

0.125 

3.117 

112.000 

111.800 

112.000 

1.302 

-9,367 

110.250 

108.813 

109.400 

2.400 

-1.694 

138.980 

137.000 

137.841 

0.216 

-13.710 

101.500 

99.000 

99.500 

-0.750 

5,566 

107.048 

106.722 

106.722 

1.906 

-0.779 

151.288 

147.000 

151.288 

3.758 

-4.068 

122.429 

119.100 

119.502 

-5.310 

-1.619 

122.436 

121.760 

122.234 

3.088 

-24.246 

ECONOMIC INDICATORS 





5-YEAR HISTORY 


Durable Goods Orders 

Change from 
previous year 

May ’17 +3.1% 

Apr. ’17 +0.9 
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Consumer Borrowing 

Change from 
previous year 


Apr. ’17 +5.8% 

March ’17 +6.2 


Producer Prices 

Change from 
previous year 

May ’17 +2.6% 

Apr. ’17 +3.9 


v 

12 17 


Read Hourly Earnings 

Change from 
previous year 

May ’17 0.0% 

Apr. ’17 0.0 



Existing Home Sales 

Annual Rate, in millions 
Seasonally adjusted 

May ’17 5.6 

Apr. ’17 5.6 


tt t 


‘Credit ratings: good, FICO score 660-749; excellent, FICO score 750-850. Source: Bankrate.com 


Yest. ♦ 1-mo. ago ^ 1-yr. ago 


4% 



Months Years 


^—10-yearTreas. Prime Rate 

2-year Treas. Fed Funds 



Mat. Date Rate Bid Ask Chg Yield 


T-BILLS 

3-mo. Oct 05 
6-mo. Jan 04 


1.05 1.04 +0.02 1.03 

1.15 1.14 +0.01 1.14 


BONDS & NOTES 

2-yr. Jun 30 Vk ~ 99.69 

5-yr. Jun 30 1% - 99.21 

10-yr. May 15 23/a - 100.42 

30-yr. May 15 3.000 - 103.03 


99.70 +0.01 1.41 

99.22 +0.07 1.93 

100.44 +0.22 2.35 

103.05 +0.31 2.86 


TREASURY INFLATION BONDS 

5-yr. Apr 15 Vs - 99.50 

10-yr. Jan 15 % - 98.27 

20-yr. Jan 15 2V2 - 120.26 

30-yr. Feb 15 % - 97.52 


99.59 +0.05 0.24 

98.36 +0.25 0.59 

120.51 +0.36 0.70 

97.73 +0.76 1.00 


Source: Thomson Reuters 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Foreign Currency 
in Dollars 


Dollars in 
Foreign Currency 


Foreign Currency 
in Dollars 


Dollars in 
Foreign Currency 


AMERICAS 

Argentina (Peso) 
Bolivia (Boliviano) 
Brazil (Real) 

Canada (Dollar) 

Chile (Peso) 
Colombia (Peso) 
Dorn. Rep. (Peso) 

El Salvador (Colon) 
Guatemala (Quetzal) 
Honduras (Lempira) 
Mexico (Peso) 
Nicaragua (Cordoba) 
Paraguay (Guarani) 
Peru (New Sol) 
Uruguay (New Peso) 
Venezuela (Bolivar) 

EUROPE 

Britain (Pound) 
Czech Rep (Koruna) 
Denmark (Krone) 
Europe (Euro) 
Hungary (Forint) 


.0584 17.1310 

.1451 6.8900 

.3041 3.2883 

.7719 1.2955 

.0015 665.95 

.0003 3083.0 

.0211 47.4500 

.1170 8.5485 

.1365 7.3240 

.0427 23.4300 

.0547 18.2970 

.0333 30.0300 

.0002 5557.0 

.3074 3.2527 

.0347 28.8300 

.1003 9.9750 


1.2934 .7732 

.0435 22.9730 

.1527 6.5506 

1.1342 .8817 

.0037 271.89 


One Dollar 

in Euros 



ASIA/PACIFIC 

Australia (Dollar) 

.7600 

1.3158 

1.00 euros 

$1 = 0.8817 

China (Yuan) 

.1471 

6.7995 






Hong Kong (Dollar) 

.1281 

7.8077 

0.95 





India (Rupee) 

.0154 

64.7950 

..../! 

i. 



Japan (Yen) 

.0088 

113.25 


fi 




Malaysia (Ringgit) 

.2328 

4.2950 


r 

T 



New Zealand (Dollar) 

.7286 

1.3725 

.0,90.. ./ 

¥ 


!L. 


Pakistan (Rupee) 

.0093 

107.89 






Philippines (Peso) 

.0198 

50.5870 

0.85 



Ii 


Singapore (Dollar) 

.7244 

1.3805 





So. Korea (Won) 

.0009 

1152.3 






Taiwan (Dollar) 

.0328 

30.4830 

0.80 





Thailand (Baht) 

.0294 

34.0000 





Vietnam (Dong) 

.00004 

22735 

2016 


2017 









MIDDLE EAST/AFRICA 

Bahrain (Dinar) 

2.6531 

.3769 



Norway (Krone) 


.1192 

8.3905 

Egypt (Pound) 

.0560 

17.8600 

Poland (Zloty) 


.2687 

3.7221 

Iran (Rial) 

.00003 

32545 

Russia (Ruble) 


.0167 

59.9667 

Israel (Shekel) 

.2852 

3.5068 

Sweden (Krona) 


.1179 

8.4846 

Jordan (Dinar) 

1.4132 

.7076 

Switzerland (Franc) 


1.0376 

.9638 

Kenya (Shilling) 

.0097 

103.60 

Turkey (Lira) 


.2774 

3.6052 

Kuwait (Dinar) 

3.3012 

.3029 


One Dollar in Yen 

120 yen $1 = 113.25 


115 


110 f 


105 A J 




95 


2016 

2017 

Lebanon (Pound) 

.0007 1506.0 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal) 

.2667 3.7499 

So. Africa (Rand) 

.0748 13.3728 

U.A.E (Dirham) 

.2723 3.6726 


Prices as of 4:45 p.m. Eastern Time. 
Source: Thomson Reuters 


FUTURES 


Future 

Exchange 

Monetary 
units per 
quantity 

Lifetime 

Date 

Open 

High 

Low 

Settle 

Change 

Open 

Interest 

High 

Low 

Corn 

CBT 

C/bushel 

494.00 

340.25 

Jul 17 

379.50 

383.25 

374.75 

381.75 

+ 

3.75 

5,771 

Soybeans 

CBT 

C/bushel 

1119.00 

877.00 

Jul 17 

971.75 

981,00 

964,00 

976,25 

+ 

11.50 

3,184 

Wheat 

CBT 

(t/bushel 

619.00 

416.00 

Jul 17 

544.50 

556.00 

517.50 

539.25 

+ 

2.50 

596 

Live Cattle 

CME 

C/lb 

127.65 

89.88 

Aug 17 

116.28 

116.28 

113.08 

113.55 

- 

2.20 

154,976 

Hogs-Lean 

CME 

C/lb 

92.58 

66.58 

Jul 17 

91.30 

92.58 

91.15 

92.05 

+ 

1.35 

16,623 

Cocoa 

NYBOT 

$/ton 

3303.00 

1756.00 

Jul 17 

1943.00 

1943.00 

1929.00 

1910.00 

- 

11.00 

15 

Coffee 

NYBOT 

C/lb 

195.35 

113.00 

Jul 17 

126.25 

128.65 

126.25 

127.65 


1.80 

61 

Sugar-World 

NYBOT 

C/lb 

21.32 

12.27 

Sep 17 

13.95 

13.97 

13.48 

13.72 

“ 

0.20 

448,954 

Gold 

COMX 

$/oz 

1296.30 

1216.00 

Jul 17 

1222.50 

1225.00 

1217.10 

1220.40 

+ 

2.50 

74 

Silver 

COMX 

$/oz 

34.50 

14.23 

Jul 17 

16.10 

16.10 

15.84 

15.84 

- 

0.19 

1,201 

Hi Grade Copper 

COMX 

$/lb 

2.84 

1.99 

Jul 17 

2.68 

2.68 

2.63 

2.65 

- 

0.03 

4,764 

Light Sweet Crude 

NYMX 

$/bbl 

58.30 

36.80 

Aug 17 

47.04 

47.32 

44.51 

45.13 

- 

1.94 

510,718 

Heating Oil 

NYMX 

$/gal 

2.52 

1.15 

Jul 17 

1.51 

1.52 

1.47 

1.48 

- 

0.03 

124,579 

Natural Gas 

NYMX 

$/mil.btu 

7.80 

2.42 

Jul 17 

2.95 

3.02 

2.83 

2.84 


0.11 

273,835 


Crude Oil 

$60 $45.13 a barrel 
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Key to exchanges: CBT-Chicago Board ofTrade. CME-Chicago Mercantile Exchange. CMX-Comex division of NYM. KC-Kansas City Board of Trade. NYBOT-New York Board of 


Trade. NYM-NewYork Mercantile Exchange. Open interest is the number of contracts outstanding. 


Source: Thomson Reuters 


MUTUAL FUNDS SPOTLIGHT: REGIONAL AND EMERGING MARKETS 


% Total Returns Exp. Assets 

Fund Name (TICKER) Type YTD 1 Yr 5 Yr* Ratio (mil.$) Fund Name (TICKER) 

LARGEST FUNDS LEADERS 


% Total Returns Exp. Assets 
Type YTD 1 Yr 5 Yr* Ratio (mil.$) 


DFA Emerging Markets Core Equity l(DFCEX) 

DFA Emerging Markets Value l(DFEVX) 
Oppenheimer Developing Markets Y(ODVYX) 
American Funds New World A(NEWFX) 

Lazard Emerging Markets Equity Instl(LZEMX) 
Vanguard Emerging Mkts Stock Idx Adm(VEMAX) 
Fidelity Series Emerging Markets F(FEMFX) 

Virtus Vontobel Emerging Markets Opps (HIEMX) 
DFA Emerging Markets Small Cap l(DEMSX) 

DFA Emerging Markets l(DFEMX) 

Vanguard European Stock Index Admiral(VEUSX) 
Fidelity Emerging Markets(FEMKX) 

Parametric Tax-Managed Emerg Mkt Instl(EITEX) 
GMO Emerging Markets VI(GEMMX) 

Matthews Asia Dividend Investor(MAPIX) 
Matthews Pacific Tiger Investor(MAPTX) 

Baron Emerging Markets Institutional(BEXIX) 
Northern Emerging Markets Equity lndex(NOEMX) 
Vanguard Pacific Stock Index Admiral(VPADX) 
Matthews Japan Investor(MJFOX) 

Parametric Emerging Markets Instl(EIEMX) 

SEI Emerging Markets Equity F (SIT)(SIEMX) 
Matthews Asian Growth & Inc Investor(MACSX) 


Average performance for all such funds 
Number of funds for period 


EM +19.2 +22.8 +4.4 0.61 23,745 

EM +17.9 +29.0 +3.6 0.56 18,186 

EM +18.8 +23.7 +4.7 1.07 15,985 

EM +16.9 +19.4 +6.3 1.05 11,947 

EM +12.3 +20.3 +2.8 1.09 11,162 

EM +15.0 +20.0 +3.2 0.14 10,994 

EM +20.1 +26.0 +5.6 0.85 8,959 

EM +22.3 +15.0 +4.2 1.36 6,624 

EM +17.5 +19.8 +6.6 0.72 6,616 

EM +19.9 +23.7 +4.0 0.56 5,975 

ES +17.2 +25.2 +9.4 0.10 4,341 

EM +24.7 +22.3 +6.3 0.95 3,437 

EM +14.1 +18.2 +3.4 0.95 3,398 

EM +19.4 +25.0 +3.0 0.89 3,249 

DP +19.0 +16.5 +9.7 1.06 3,144 

PJ +20.6 +16.3 +9.1 1.08 2,898 

EM +20.3 +18.9 +8.6 1.13 2,713 

EM +19.1 +24.1 +3.3 0.30 2,440 

DP +13.6 +20.6 +8.5 0.10 2,231 

JS +13.2 +7.2 +13.4 0.98 1,954 

EM +13.9 +17.9 +2.9 1.13 1,830 

EM +17.9 +24.6 +3.7 1.74 1,716 

PJ +14.3 +8.2 +5.6 1.09 1,702 


+18.5 +22.1 +5.8 

149 149 143 


Matthews China Investor(MCHFX) 

Neuberger Berman Greater China Eq Inst(NCEIX) 
DFA Continental Small Company l(DFCSX) 
Invesco European Small Company A(ESMAX) 
Guinness Atkinson China & Hong Kong(ICHKX) 
Delaware Emerging Markets A(DEMAX) 

Pioneer Emerging Markets A(PEMFX) 

Oberweis China Opportunities(OBCHX) 

Fidelity China Region(FHKCX) 

Acadian Emerging Markets Investor(AEMGX) 

DFA Emerging Markets Value l(DFEVX) 

Ivy Emerging Markets Equity l(iPOIX) 
LAGGARDS 

Deutsche Latin America Equity S(SLAFX) 
Matthews Japan Investor(MJFOX) 

Matthews Asian Growth & Inc Investor(MACSX) 
Calamos Evolving World Growth A(CNWGX) 

Janus Henderson European Focus C(HFECX) 
Pear Tree PanAgora Emerging Mkts Ord(QFFOX) 
DFA Asia Pacific Small Company l(DFRSX) 

Lazard Emerging Markets Multi Asset In(EMMIX) 
Matthews Asia Growth Investor(MPACX) 

Laudus Mondrian Emerging Markets Instl(LEMNX) 
Fidelity Latin America(FLATX) 

Virtus Vontobel Emerging Markets Opps (HIEMX) 


CH +30.2 

CH +33.1 

ES +23.0 

ES +21.0 

CH +23.7 

EM +22.7 

EM +26.0 

CH +24.6 

CH +26.2 

EM +20.3 

EM +17.9 

EM +21.7 


LS +8.5 

JS +13.2 

PJ +14.3 

EM +17.6 

ES +8.2 

EM +12.8 

PJ +11.6 

EM +10.6 

DP +18.1 

EM +15.4 

LS +15.2 

EM +22.3 


+42.0 +7.1 

+39.1 NA 
+36.3 +17.4 
+35.4 +15.7 
+35.3 +6.4 

+33.6 +8.5 
+31.0 +0.9 
+29.9 +14.1 
+29.6 +11.3 
+29.1 +4.4 

+29.0 +3.6 
+28.8 +7.5 


+7.1 -2.5 

+7.2 +13.4 
+8.2 +5.6 

+12.3 +1.9 
+12.7 +8.3 

+12.8 +1.3 
+14.1 +5.3 

+14.4 +0.9 

+14.8 +9.8 
+14.8 +0.2 

+14.9 -7.1 

+15.0 +4.2 


1.18 617 

1.51 94 

0.54 508 

1.40 179 

1.66 68 

1.74 569 

1.95 77 

1.98 94 

0.96 1,097 

1.56 687 

0.56 18,186 

1.19 575 


1.48 241 

0.98 1,954 

1.09 1,702 

1.72 59 

2.13 193 

1.09 105 

0.54 291 

1.30 220 

1.14 465 

1.20 345 

1.12 531 

1.36 6,624 


‘Annualized. Leaders and Laggards are among funds with at least $50 million in assets, and include no more than one class of any fund. Today’s fund types: CH-China Region. DP-Divers. Pacific 
Asia. El-lndia Equity. EM-Divers. Emerging Mkt.. ES-Europe Stock. JS-Japan Stock. LS-Latin America Stock. PJ-Pacific Asia ex-Japan. NA-Not Available. YTD-Year to date. Spotlight tables rotate on 
a 2-week basis. Source: Morningstar 


ONLINE: MORE PRICES AND ANALYSIS 

Information on all United States stocks, plus bonds, mutual funds, commodities and foreign stocks along 
with analysis of industry sectors and stock indexes: nytimes.com/markets 
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OBAMA 

THE CALL OF HISTORY 
PETER BAKER 


A vivid and in-depth illustrated account of the 
Obama presidency by Peter Baker, the chief 
White House correspondent of The New York Times. 


“The presidency of Barack Hussein Obama was all about 
hopes — those that were realized and those that were dashed.” 

— From the author’s Epilogue 

“An elegant and evocative look back at the Obama years as history 
... by one of the most astute observers of the modern presidency.” 

— Michael Beschloss 

“A compelling first look at a consequential presidency that will be 
studied forever... and here is where we will all start that conversation.” 
— Jon Meacham 

“Masterfully written and stunningly illustrated.” 

— Douglas Brinkley 


WITH MORE THAN l8o PHOTOGRAPHS AND GRAPHICS 
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ANDREW TESTA FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


By RAUL VILCHIS 

AKUREYRI, Iceland — From the 
kitchen window of their small cottage, 
Bianca Sierra and Stephany Mayor can 
see the soccer stadium where they prac- 
tice every day. Mayor says she is living 
the dream here, playing first division 
soccer in Iceland’s top division and sleep- 
ing so close to the field. 

“It’s like being in La Masia,” she said, 
invoking Barcelona’s famous clubhouse, 
which sits in the shadow of the team’s 
Camp Nou stadium. 

But Mayor and Sierra had a different 
dream when they moved to this isolated 
fishing city at the mouth of a fjord: They 
simply wanted to play on the same team 
while living openly as a couple. 

Mayor, a striker, and Sierra, a fullback, 
both 25, are believed to be the first 
openly gay professional athletes in Mexi- 
co’s history, and they are certainly the 
first players from one of Mexico’s na- 
tional soccer teams to speak openly 
about their sexual orientation. Both have 
represented their country in interna- 
tional competitions, and each was a 
member of Mexico’s 2015 Women’s World 
Cup team. 

But to find acceptance, they have had 
to move 4,500 miles from home. 

In Mexico, they said, they faced a pow- 
erful coach who ordered them to hide 
their relationship from the public, and a 
culture in which fans routinely shouted a 
homophobic chant at matches. When Si- 


Teammates on Mexico s 2015 World Cup Team 
Traveled to Iceland to Find Acceptance as a Couple 



Bianca Sierra, top left, and Stephany Mayor near their home in Akureyri, Iceland. 
Veterans of Mexico’s 2015 World Cup team, Sierra, above right, and Mayor now 
play for the club team Thor-KA, a move that took them 4,500 miles from home. 


erra and Mayor did finally come out last 
summer, by posting photos on social me- 
dia professing their love, they were sub- 
jected to vicious online harassment. 

But here in Akureyri, they said, they 
feel welcome. Here they are the stars of 
an unbeaten team in Iceland’s top 
women’s league. Local residents greet 
them in the street, and the coach of their 
club, Thor-KA, is appreciative of their 
talent. 

“From the very beginning,” Sierra 
said, “we felt that they valued our work 
here — they valued us as soccer players, 
without prejudice.” 

Mayor and Sierra are telling their 
story for the first time just as the Mexi- 
can federation is struggling with multi- 
ple fines from FIFA for ignoring the ho- 
mophobic chants of its fans. The federa- 
tion has racked up more than $100,000 in 
penalties already, and last month FIFA 
warned that match officials would be em- 
powered to stop games if the practice 
continued. 

That helps illuminate why, in a series 
of interviews, Sierra and Mayor said 
they decided that they had to leave Mex- 
ico to find fulfillment in their personal 
and professional lives. 

Sierra, a Mexican-American whose 
parents ran a chain of Mexican restau- 
rants in the Bay Area in California, grew 
up playing soccer. When she was still a 
teenager and a star on her high school 
Continued on Page B12 


WIMBLEDON 


30 Years On, a New Wimbledon Dream 


By DAVID WALDSTEIN 

WIMBLEDON, England — The signa- 
ture checkerboard headband was back 
on court at Wimbledon on Wednesday, 
wrapped snugly around the dynamic 
mind of Pat Cash on the 30th anniversa- 
ry of the day he scored his first and only 
major title. 

But Cash was not serving to Ivan 
Lendl on this day, as he did so brilliantly 
on July 5, 1987. Instead, he was pounding 
balls over the net to CoCo Vandeweghe, 
his newest pupil, whom he hopes to take 
to the top of the women’s game. 

Vandeweghe is a talented 25-year-old 
American, ranked 25th in the world. She 
reached the semifinals at this year’s 
Australian Open and the quarterfinals at 
Wimbledon two years ago. But other 
than that, her results have not matched 
her potential, at least in Cash’s eyes. 

“I don’t understand why she is No. 25 
in the world,” Cash said after running her 
through a workout on the No. 1 practice 
court. “She should be No. 5 in the world. I 
know she’s had some injuries and that 
doesn’t help.” 

He added, in an almost fatherly tone: 
“She needs to step up. It’s time to step 
up.” 

There was, he said, no disrespect in- 
tended toward Vandeweghe’s previous 
coach, Craig Kardon, who Cash said did a 
“great job” with Vandeweghe. But Cash 



GETTY IMAGES 


Pat Cash of Australia in July 1987, 
when he won the mens singles 
championship at Wimbledon. 


said every coach can bring a unique per- 
spective and a fresh approach; his will be 
to demand that Vandeweghe be ag- 
gressive, work diligently in practice and 
impose her will on the court. 

Cash joined Vandeweghe after the 


French Open, where she lost in the first 
round. Kardon quit, much to the young 
player’s surprise. More often, it is the 
player who fires the coach. 

“From what he said when we sat down, 
it was just a relationship that wasn’t 
working anymore,” Vandeweghe said af- 
ter she lost to Elise Mertens in the first 
round. “I mean, it wasn’t my decision, so 
it’s all what he decided.” 

Soon after, Stephanie Lopez, Van- 
deweghe’s agent and a longtime friend of 
Cash’s who had previously worked with 
him, called to offer him the job. Cash, who 
has a tennis academy in Australia, had 
previously coached on the men’s tour for 
players like Greg Rusedski and Mark 
Philippoussis. Cash said he was immedi- 
ately intrigued, but required some assur- 
ances. 

He gave Lopez specific areas that he 
was concerned about, some having to do 
with a level of seriousness in practice. 
Lopez assured him about Vandeweghe. 

“I’m not messing around,” Cash said. 
“She needs to be focused, work hard and 
do the things champions need to do. 
She’s said she’s ready to do it.” 

In their first practice, Cash said, Van- 
deweghe was a bit shocked by the inten- 
sity level. But she noticed how it paid off 
in the Birmingham tournament last 
month, when she scored two good vic- 
tories before retiring from her third 
Continued on Page B13 
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CoCo Van- 
deweghe on 
Tuesday during 
her first-round 
victory over 
Germany’s 
Mona Barthel. 
“I don’t under- 
stand why she 
is No. 25 in 
the world,” says 
Cash, her new 
coach. “She 
should be 
No. 5.” 
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4 Years Later \ Fired Leader Gets Court Date Against the Players 9 Union 


PRO BASKETBALL 



MARY ALTAFFER/ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Billy Hunter talking to members of the news media at the start of the N.B.A. lockout in 2011. 


By KEVIN DRAPER 

Four years after suing the Na- 
tional Basketball Players Associa- 
tion over his termination, Billy 
Hunter, the organization’s former 
executive director, will get to chal- 
lenge the union in court. Los An- 
geles Superior Court Judge Huey 
P. Cotton, in an action on Wednes- 
day, set a trial date for March 5, 
2018. 

At least $10.5 million — 
Hunter’s remaining salary on his 
contract when he was fired — is in 
dispute. 

“We are pleased that the court 
set a trial date and we look for- 
ward to vindicating Mr. Hunter’s 
rights at trial,” said Joshua Hill, 
one of Hunter’s lawyers, after Cot- 
ton acted. The players union de- 
clined to comment. 

Hunter was the union’s execu- 
tive director from 1996 until his 
ouster in February 2013. After ac- 
rimonious negotiations marked 
by union infighting during the 
N.B.A. lockout in 2011, Derek 
Fisher, the union’s president at the 
time, persuaded its executive 
committee to authorize an inde- 
pendent audit of Hunter’s busi- 
ness practices. 


The audit, which lasted nine 
months and cost $6.5 million, was 
led by Theodore V. Wells Jr., a 
partner at the Paul, Weiss, 
Rifkind, Wharton & Garrison law 
firm. 

The inquiry determined that 
Hunter had failed in his fiduciary 
responsibilities when he, among 
other findings, considered invest- 
ing union funds at a bank in which 
his son, Todd, was a director; em- 
ployed his daughter and daugh- 
ter-in-law; paid himself $1.3 mil- 
lion in unused vacation time with 
little oversight; and spent union 
funds on lavish gifts. 

But while the report was an in- 
dictment of Hunter’s judgment, it 
found that he did not steal from 
the union or otherwise break the 
law. A month after the report’s re- 
lease, 24 player representatives 
voted unanimously to fire Hunter. 

Three months later, Hunter 
sued for wrongful termination. 
The union later countersued for 
breach of fiduciary duty. 

At its core, the main issue be- 
fore the court is a contractual dis- 
pute. The union contends that 
Hunter’s contract was invalid be- 
cause player representatives did 


not ratify his 2010 extension. 
Hunter contends that ratification 
was unnecessary for contract ex- 
tensions, and even if it was neces- 


sary, it was Fisher’s responsibility 
to obtain it, not his. Hunter also ar- 
gued in court filings that his con- 
tract was implied in fact because 


all parties operated under its 
terms and as if it were valid for 
more than two years. 

Last month, Cotton granted 


Hunter’s request for a bifurcated 
trial. The first trial will address 
only the issue of whether Hunter 
had a valid contract. The issue of 
damages — if Hunter’s contract is 
determined to be valid — and the 
union’s counterclaims will be ad- 
dressed in one or more separate 
trials. 

This four-year legal saga has 
spilled internal union business 
into the public, and the trial will 
continue to do that. A number of 
N.B.A. players in union leadership 
roles, including Chris Paul and Le- 
Bron James, have given 
depositions, according to ESPN. 
The contents of those depositions 
have not been made public. 

Additionally, last year, Cotton 
ordered the union to give Hunter 
internal documents generated 
during the nine-month audit, in- 
cluding emails, notes and draft re- 
ports. The union appealed that 
ruling to the California Court of 
Appeals, which has yet to rule. 

According to federal filings, the 
union spent more than $6.1 million 
in legal fees from July 2013 to June 
2016. Orrick, Herrington & Sut- 
cliffe, the primary law firm repre- 
senting the union in Hunter’s law- 
suit, was paid $3.2 million. 
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Metropolitan Forecast 

today Rain in the afternoon 

High 78. The humidity will be moderate, 
with a bit of rain arriving in the afternoon 
as a storm approaches from the west. 
Expect more clouds than sunshine. 

tonight Rain 

Low 68. The storm will keep the area wet, 
with the steadiest rain expected in the 
evening. It will be more humid than the 
past several nights, with thick clouds. 

tomorrow Morning rain 

High 80. Clouds and periodic rain will 
start the day. Some sunshine will return in 
the afternoon as the storm moves off- 
shore. The humidity will remain high, with 
temperatures near normal. 

SATURDAY Some sunshine 

A cold front will pass through the region 
early in the day, with drier air arriving in its 
wake. It should be dry, with some sun- 
shine and seasonable temperatures. 

SUNDAY 

MONDAY Partly to mostly sunny 

High pressure will keep the humidity low 
on Sunday, with plenty of sunshine. The 
high will be 83. On Monday, sunshine will 
mix with clouds. The high will be 84. 


◄ Record 
highs 


TODAY 


90° SSMTWT F SSM 


80° 


70° 


60° 


II 

II 


◄ Normal 
highs 


◄ Normal 
lows 


Forecast 
Actual range 



◄ Record 
lows 


Highlight: The Weekend Outlook 


National Forecast 


Metropolitan Almanac 



Unusually 

warm 


Unusually 

cool 


The northeastern quarter of the nation will turn cooler and less humid this weekend, but 
there may be some showers. Storms will be locally heavy over the Southeast. High 
pressure will keep the West under a heat wave. 


Spotty but heavy thunderstorms will 
extend today from the Texas coast to the 
southern Appalachians and the southern 
East Coast. 

Drenching rain and stray thunderstorms 
will stretch from parts of the Ohio Valley 
to the Middle Atlantic. Some of the rain 
may be heavy enough to result in travel 
delays as well as flash and urban flooding. 
Showers will occur farther north over 
parts of New York State and New Eng- 
land. 

As a mass of cool air moves southeast 
from Canada, storms may become severe 
in parts of the Upper Midwest. 

Much of the area from the Plains to the 
Pacific Coast will be dry and sunny. A few 
storms will develop over the Rockies, the 
Cascades and the Sierra Nevada in the 
afternoon. 


Cities 

High/low temperatures for the 16 hours ended at 4 
p.m. yesterday, Eastern time, and precipitation (in inches) 
for the 16 hours ended at 4 p.m. yesterday. 

Expected conditions for today and tomorrow. 
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...Clouds S 


Sun 

F 

Fog Sn 

Snow 

H 

Haze SS Snow showers 

1 

Ice T. 

Thunderstorms 

PC Partly cloudy Tr 

Trace 

R 

Rain W 

Windy 

Sh 

Showers 

Not available 

N.Y.C. region 

Yesterday 

Today 

Tomorrow 

New York City 

85/ 70 0 

78/ 68 R 

80/ 72 R 

Bridgeport 

83/ 67 0 

77/ 67 PC 

81/71 R 

Caldwell 

87/ 65 0 

79/ 67 R 

82/ 70 R 

Danbury 

84/ 58 0 

78/ 62 PC 

78/ 66 R 

Islip 

82/ 64 0 

77/ 65 C 

79/ 69 R 

Newark 

84/ 68 0 

78/ 68 R 

83/ 71 R 

Trenton 

85/ 67 0 

75/ 67 R 

83/ 70 R 

White Plains 

83/ 64 0 

78/ 64 R 

80/ 68 R 

United States 

Yesterday 

Today 

Tomorrow 

Albany 

84/ 63 0 

83/ 64 PC 

84/ 67 C 

Albuquerque 

95/ 69 0 

96/ 70 PC 

94/ 72 T 

Anchorage 

67/ 54 0 

68/ 55 PC 

65/ 52 PC 

Atlanta 

92/ 74 0 

91/ 73 PC 

87/ 73 PC 

Atlantic City 

77/ 69 0 

75/ 69 C 

79/ 71 R 

Austin 

99/ 74 0 

98/ 74 PC 

98/ 75 T 

Baltimore 

84/ 70 0.24 

79/ 69 R 

86/ 70 R 

Baton Rouge 

90/ 74 0 

89/ 75 T 

90/ 76 T 

Birmingham 

92/ 76 0 

90/ 74 S 

88/ 73 PC 

Boise 

100/ 68 0 

101/ 70 PC 

102/ 68 S 

Boston 

79/ 63 0 

79/ 65 PC 

75/ 68 R 

Buffalo 

86/ 67 0 

84/ 68 PC 

78/ 62 T 

Burlington 

83/ 65 0 

83/ 67 PC 

84/ 66 PC 

Casper 

97/ 56 0 

94/ 54 PC 

88/ 54 PC 

Charlotte 

93/71 0.08 

93/ 74 PC 

93/ 72 PC 

Chattanooga 

89/ 72 0.21 

88/ 72 T 

87/ 71 T 

Chicago 

86/ 66 0 

91/ 68 PC 

83/ 59 PC 

Cincinnati 

84/ 67 0.12 

78/ 64 R 

85/ 63 T 

Cleveland 

84/ 65 0 

86/ 69 PC 

83/ 65 T 

Colorado Springs 

91/ 62 0 

92/ 61 PC 

88/ 60 T 

Columbus 

87/ 70 0 

80/ 67 T 

85/ 64 T 

Concord, N.H. 

84/ 55 0 

84/ 60 PC 

80/ 62 R 

Dallas-Ft. Worth 

88/ 75 0.20 

92/ 76 T 

95/ 77 PC 

Denver 

97/ 63 0 

98/ 61 PC 

91/ 60 PC 

Des Moines 

90/ 69 0.08 

95/ 69 S 

86/ 62 PC 

Detroit 

85/ 62 0 

89/ 69 PC 

86/ 59 T 

El Paso 

102/ 75 0 

99/ 74 PC 

99/ 73 S 

Fargo 

93/ 68 0 

86/ 57 S 

82/ 58 S 

Hartford 

86/ 58 0 

82/ 62 PC 

80/ 67 R 

Honolulu 

86/ 75 0 

87/ 75 Sh 

87/ 74 S 

Houston 

95/ 76 0 

94/ 75 T 

94/ 75 T 

Indianapolis 

84/ 68 0 

81/ 68 PC 

85/ 61 T 

Jackson 

93/ 74 0 

92/ 74 T 

90/ 74 T 

Jacksonville 

96/ 74 0 

95/ 75 PC 

95/ 76 PC 

Kansas City 

82/ 64 0.17 

90/ 70 S 

87/ 63 PC 

Key West 

89/81 0.02 

89/ 80 PC 

89/ 79 T 

Las Vegas 

110/87 0 

111/89 PC 

113/ 92 S 

Lexington 

83/ 69 0.05 

80/ 67 R 

85/ 66 C 


Little Rock 

84/ 70 0.54 

88/ 70 PC 

93/ 72 S 

Los Angeles 

86/ 65 0 

89/ 69 PC 

96/ 72 PC 

Louisville 

84/ 72 0.08 

80/ 70 R 

89/ 69 T 

Memphis 

84/ 73 0.08 

86/ 72 T 

92/ 75 PC 

Miami 

92/81 0.05 

91/ 81 Sh 

90/ 80 PC 

Milwaukee 

81/ 68 0 

88/ 67 PC 

76/ 59 T 

Mpls.-St. Paul 

91/71 0.08 

91/ 65 T 

82/ 61 S 

Nashville 

87/ 72 0.05 

85/ 71 T 

88/ 71 PC 

New Orleans 

89/ 77 0 

88/ 76 PC 

90/ 76 T 

Norfolk 

85/ 75 0.09 

88/ 77 T 

94/ 76 C 

Oklahoma City 

88/ 67 0.13 

92/ 68 S 

94/ 69 S 

Omaha 

91/ 69 0.04 

96/ 67 S 

86/ 65 PC 

Orlando 

93/ 72 0 

92/ 72 PC 

92/ 74 T 

Philadelphia 

86/ 68 0.01 

78/ 69 T 

87/ 73 R 

Phoenix 

112/ 89 0 

113/91 PC 

116/ 95 S 

Pittsburgh 

83/ 68 0.05 

79/ 66 T 

83/ 64 T 

Portland, Me. 

79/ 57 0 

76/ 59 PC 

75/ 61 R 

Portland, Ore. 

90/ 60 0 

89/ 61 S 

83/ 57 S 

Providence 

84/ 60 0 

79/ 64 PC 

82/ 68 R 

Raleigh 

88/ 72 0.05 

93/ 74 PC 

92/ 71 C 

Reno 

94/ 65 0 

96/ 67 S 

99/ 66 S 

Richmond 

83/ 72 0.52 

87/ 72 T 

90/ 72 PC 

Rochester 

83/ 66 0 

84/ 67 PC 

82/ 62 T 

Sacramento 

92/ 57 0 

99/ 61 S 

103/ 63 S 

Salt Lake City 

105/ 75 0 

102/ 74 PC 

103/ 73 S 

San Antonio 

98/ 75 0 

97/ 75 PC 

96/ 75 T 

San Diego 

76/ 66 0 

77/ 67 PC 

81/ 70 PC 

San Francisco 

68/ 54 0 

70/ 54 PC 

72/ 54 PC 

San Jose 

78/ 57 0.04 

83/ 59 PC 

86/ 61 S 

San Juan 

91/ 79 0.15 

88/ 79 PC 

87/ 78 T 

Seattle 

84/ 58 0 

84/ 57 S 

79/ 56 S 

Sioux Falls 

91/ 70 0.04 

96/ 60 S 

86/ 59 PC 

Spokane 

95/ 66 0 

98/ 67 S 

98/ 66 S 

St. Louis 

83/71 0.52 

89/ 74 PC 

94/ 69 PC 

St. Thomas 

90/81 0.13 

91/80 PC 

90/ 80 PC 

Syracuse 

82/ 66 0 

81/ 66 PC 

81/ 63 T 

Tampa 

92/ 78 0 

94/ 79 T 

91/ 79 PC 

Toledo 

84/ 57 0 

86/ 67 PC 

84/ 57 T 

Tucson 

107/80 0 

108/ 80 PC 

111/ 83 T 

Tulsa 

86/ 68 0.50 

91/71 S 

94/ 70 S 

Virginia Beach 

82/ 74 0.09 

86/ 77 C 

91/ 75 C 

Washington 

84/ 73 0.65 

83/ 73 T 

87/ 75 R 

Wichita 

89/ 67 0 

94/ 70 S 

93/ 68 PC 

Wilmington, Del. 

85/ 69 0.01 

79/ 68 T 

85/ 71 R 

Africa 

Yesterday 

Today 

Tomorrow 

Algiers 

93/ 66 0 

95/ 70 S 

95/ 70 S 

Cairo 

95/ 77 0 

94/ 75 S 

96/ 77 S 

Cape Town 

72/ 39 0 

69/ 51 PC 

69/ 51 S 

Dakar 

86/ 77 0 

87/ 79 PC 

87/ 79 PC 

Johannesburg 

64/41 0 

68/ 38 S 

63/ 40 S 

Nairobi 

75/ 55 0.01 

72/ 52 R 

77/ 54 PC 

Tunis 

91/ 67 0 

96/ 71 S 

97/ 73 S 

Asia/ Pacific 

Yesterday 

Today 

Tomorrow 

Baghdad 

118/90 0 

119/ 90S 

120/ 89 S 

Bangkok 

91/ 77 0.02 

90/ 76 T 

90/ 78 T 

Beijing 

92/ 75 0.13 

76/ 68 T 

88/ 71 PC 

Damascus 

108/ 68 0 

104/ 67 S 

100/ 64 S 

Hong Kong 

91/ 82 0.48 

87/ 78 T 

86/ 81 T 

Jakarta 

89/ 77 0 

88/ 75 T 

89/ 76 T 

Jerusalem 

88/71 0 

85/ 70 S 

84/ 66 S 

Karachi 

91/ 83 0 

92/ 82 PC 

91/ 84 T 

Manila 

91/ 77 0.37 

93/ 78 T 

92/ 77 T 

Mumbai 

89/ 79 0.18 

89/ 80 Sh 

87/ 79 Sh 


New Delhi 

97/81 0 

91/ 78 PC 

87/ 80 PC 

Riyadh 

114/84 0 

114/ 84 S 

113/ 86 C 

Seoul 

90/ 73 0 

89/ 75 T 

81/ 75 R 

Shanghai 

98/ 79 0.39 

93/ 81 Sh 

94/ 81 T 

Singapore 

86/ 75 0.40 

86/ 78 T 

86/ 79 T 

Sydney 

67/ 50 0 

64/ 45 S 

65/ 47 S 

Taipei 

91/ 80 0.04 

96/ 79 T 

95/ 80 T 

Tehran 

104/ 76 0 

101/ 77 S 

100/ 78 S 

Tokyo 

86/ 73 0.23 

82/ 75 PC 

83/ 75 PC 

Europe 

Yesterday 

Today 

Tomorrow 

Amsterdam 

73/ 59 0 

78/ 62 T 

76/ 59 T 

Athens 

86/71 0 

89/ 74 S 

92/ 74 S 

Berlin 

68/ 52 0.10 

74/ 59 PC 

76/ 59 T 

Brussels 

79/ 57 0 

79/ 64 T 

81/ 59 S 

Budapest 

84/ 58 0 

86/ 58 PC 

85/ 64 PC 

Copenhagen 

66/ 52 0 

66/ 53 PC 

67/ 56 PC 

Dublin 

64/ 53 0 

70/ 55 C 

66/ 50 C 

Edinburgh 

63/ 50 0 

67/ 55 C 

64/ 49 C 

Frankfurt 

88/ 58 0 

88/ 66 T 

89/ 64 T 

Geneva 

90/ 59 0 

88/ 66 PC 

89/ 66 PC 

Helsinki 

61/ 52 0.17 

59/ 46 PC 

65/ 48 PC 

Istanbul 

82/ 70 0 

83/ 68 S 

83/ 70 S 

Kiev 

72/ 53 0 

70/ 51 T 

71/49 PC 

Lisbon 

73/ 62 0 

76/ 63 T 

77/ 64 PC 

London 

84/ 59 0 

82/ 63 T 

82/ 61 PC 

Madrid 

97/ 67 0 

79/ 62 T 

79/ 62 T 

Moscow 

68/51 0.01 

64/ 48 R 

59/ 48 R 

Nice 

78/ 65 0 

79/ 70 PC 

80/ 71 PC 

Oslo 

64/ 48 0 

69/ 49 PC 

69/ 52 PC 

Paris 

90/ 60 0 

93/ 68 T 

89/ 65 S 

Prague 

77/ 52 0.02 

77/ 59 PC 

79/ 61 T 

Rome 

88/ 64 0 

88/ 66 S 

89/ 67 S 

St. Petersburg 

65/51 0.04 

61/ 49 R 

63/ 50 C 

Stockholm 

64/ 47 0 

69/ 52 PC 

70/ 52 PC 

Vienna 

90/ 59 0 

86/ 63 PC 

89/ 67 PC 

Warsaw 

62/ 49 0.08 

71/ 48 PC 

75/ 56 R 

North America 

Yesterday 

Today 

Tomorrow 

Acapulco 

94/ 79 0.15 

88/ 77 T 

88/ 77 T 

Bermuda 

85/ 77 0.29 

84/ 78 Sh 

85/ 78 Sh 

Edmonton 

73/ 50 0 

80/ 52 PC 

84/ 59 S 

Guadalajara 

83/61 0 

84/ 60 PC 

82/ 61 T 

Havana 

90/ 72 0.04 

89/ 73 PC 

90/ 74 PC 

Kingston 

91/ 77 0 

91/78 PC 

90/ 77 PC 

Martinique 

88/ 75 0.15 

88/ 76 Sh 

87/ 76 Sh 

Mexico City 

71/ 55 0.16 

71/53 PC 

70/ 56 T 

Monterrey 

97/ 70 0 

97/ 69 PC 

95/ 69 PC 

Montreal 

80/ 58 0 

84/ 67 PC 

81/ 65 T 

Nassau 

93/ 79 0.04 

93/ 81 PC 

93/ 81 PC 

Panama City 

91/ 75 0.13 

87/ 73 T 

87/ 75 T 

Quebec City 

79/ 53 0 

80/ 62 PC 

76/ 59 T 

Santo Domingo 

86/ 74 0.35 

92/ 74 PC 

91/ 74 T 

Toronto 

78/ 56 0 

84/ 65 PC 

79/ 59 T 

Vancouver 

69/ 53 0 

74/ 57 S 

74/ 55 S 

Winnipeg 

81/ 57 0 

78/ 53 S 

75/ 57 PC 

South America 

Yesterday 

Today 

Tomorrow 

Buenos Aires 

63/ 55 0.32 

55/ 49 Sh 

58/ 52 R 

Caracas 

90/ 77 0.24 

88/ 79 PC 

88/ 79 PC 

Lima 

71/61 0 

71/ 61 PC 

70/ 61 PC 

Quito 

67/ 49 0.04 

70/ 46 PC 

69/ 49 PC 

Recife 

81/ 72 0.29 

80/ 72 R 

80/ 73 Sh 

Rio de Janeiro 

77/ 62 0.01 

75/ 63 PC 

76/ 64 S 

Santiago 

50/ 30 0 

57/ 37 PC 

61/41 S 


In Central Park for the 16 hours ended at 4 p.m. yesterday. 


Temperature 

100° TUE. YESTERDAY 


◄ Record 
high 101° 
(1999) 


Precipitation (in inches) 


Yesterday 0.00 

Record 3.07 

For the last 30 days 

Actual 5.31 

Normal 4.23 


Normal 
high 84° 


For the last 365 days 

Actual 50.46 

Normal 49.94 

LAST 30 DAYS 

Air pressure Humidity 

High 30.23 9 a.m. High 61% 4 a.m. 

Low 30.141a.m. Low 42% 1 p.m. 


Normal 
low 68° 


60° 

Record 
low 53° 

i i ,◄ (1979) 

4 12 6 12 4 

p.m. a.m. a.m. p.m. p.m. 

Avg. daily departure Avg. daily departure 

from normal from normal 

this month +2.8° this year +1.9° 


Reservoir levels (New York City water supply) 


Cooling Degree Days 

An index of fuel consumption that tracks how 


far the day’s mean temperature rose above 65 

Yesterday 

13 

So far this month 

6S 

So far this season (since January 1) .. 

40C 

Normal to date for the season 

333 

Trends Temperature 

Precipitation 

Average 

Average 

Below Above 

Below 1 Above 

Last 10 days Q 

o 

30 days J O 

! O 

90 days O 

6 

365 days 1 Q 

6 


Yesterday 97% Chart shows how recent temperature and precipitation 

Est. normal 94% trends compare with those of the last 30 years. 



Recreational Forecast 

Sun, Moon and Planets 


Full Last Quarter New First Quarter 

• • • 


July 8 
12:07 a.m. 

July 16 

July 23 
5:46 a.m. 


July 30 

Sun RISE 

5:31a.m. 

Moon 

S 

3:44 a.m. 

SET 

8:30 p.m. 


R 

6:23 p.m. 

NEXT R 

5:32 a.m. 


S 

4:25 a.m. 

Jupiter S 

12:38 a.m. 

Mars 

R 

6:00 a.m. 

R 

1:03 p.m. 


S 

8:57 p.m. 

Saturn S 

4:11a.m. 

Venus 

R 

2:49 a.m. 

R 

6:47 p.m. 


S 

5:06 p.m. 


Boating 

From Montauk Point to Sandy Hook, N.J., out to 20 
nautical miles, including Long Island Sound and New York 
Harbor. 

Wind will be from the east-southeast at 5-10 knots. Waves 
will be 2-4 feet on the ocean, 1-2 feet on New York Harbor 
and a foot or less on Long Island Sound. Visibility reduced 
in afternoon rain. 

High Tides 

Atlantic City 

Barnegat Inlet .... 

The Battery 

Beach Haven 

Bridgeport 

City Island 

Fire Island Lt 

Montauk Point ... 

North port 

Port Washington 

Sandy Hook 

Shinnecock Inlet 

Stamford 

Tarrytown 

Willets Point 


Beach and Ocean Temperatures 



High pressure will keep the New England 
beaches dry today as clouds mix with 
sunshine. Humid air will expand over the 
Middle Atlantic beaches, with rain and 
thunderstorms. Highs will range from the 
low and mid-70s in the north to near 80 
in the south. 


.. 6:22 a.m. 
.. 6:34 a.m. 
.. 7:20 a.m. 
.. 7:59 a.m. 
10:21 a.m. 
11:01 a.m. 
.. 7:27 a.m. 
.. 8:00 a.m. 
10:44 a.m. 
11:09 a.m. 
.. 6:41 a.m. 
.. 6:21 a.m. 
10:24 a.m. 
.. 9:09 a.m. 
10:59 a.m. 


6:46 p.m 
.. 6:54 p.m 
.. 7:36 p.m 
. 8:21 p.m 
10:33 p.m 
11:11 p.m 
.. 7:49 p.m 
.. 8:16 p.m 
10:49 p.m 
11:15 p.m 
.. 7:03 p.m 
.. 6:43 p.m 
10:36 p.m 
.. 9:25 p.m 
11:07 p.m 
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SOCCER 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY ANDREW TESTA FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 

Stephany Mayor, left, and Bianca Sierra last week after a win by Thor-KA in Reykjavik, Iceland. They say their coach on Mexico ordered them to hide their relationship. 


For Teammates in Love, an Island Oasis 



From First Sports Page 

team in Mountain View, Calif., she caught the 
eye of Leonardo Cuellar, the longtime coach 
of Mexico’s women’s national team. Cuellar 
recruited Sierra to play on Mexico’s under-20 
team in 2010. 

Mayor, is from Azcapotzalco, a working- 
class neighborhood in the northern part of 
Mexico City. As a teenager, she honed her 
game playing with men in local amateur 
leagues. She drew the attention of the Mexi- 
can federation at an open tryout, and, like Si- 
erra, Mayor was soon playing for Mexico’s 
youth national teams. 

That is where she and Sierra first met, 
while rooming together at the Women’s Un- 
der-20 World Cup Germany in 2010. They 
struck up a close friendship but did not yet 
become a couple. Sierra soon returned to the 
United States, where she had accepted a 
scholarship at Auburn University, and May- 
or went home to Mexico. 

It was not until 2013, when they were called 
back to Mexico’s senior national team to play 
in a tournament in China, that their romance 
blossomed. Mayor said being with Sierra, 
who had grown up in the United States, 
where gay relationships on women’s sports 
teams were more commonplace, had helped 
her to be more accepting of herself. 

“There are a lot of taboos about sexuality 
in Mexico,” Mayor said. “There are things 
that are not spoken. It is cultural; you cannot 
be open about your relationship. It was easi- 
er to open up with her because she has very 
clear ideas about what she wants. That 
helped me a lot.” 

They kept up a long-distance relationship 
after Sierra was drafted by the Washington 
Spirit in the National Women’s Soccer 
League, but would see each other only when 
Sierra joined Mexico for training camps or 
tournaments. 

The women said they were open with their 
teammates and families about their relation- 
ship, and on the road they shared rooms and 
rarely left each other’s side. Soon, however, 
their affection drew the attention of Cuellar. 

For decades, Cuellar had been the domi- 
nant figure in women’s soccer in Mexico. A 
former player in the North American Soccer 
League, he began his coaching career in the 
1980s at California State, Los Angeles. In 
1998, as women’s soccer began to thrive in 
the United States, he returned to Mexico to 
build a women’s program. He led the 
women’s national team for 18 years, from its 
infancy through qualification for three World 
Cups. 

But during a pre-World Cup tournament in 
Cyprus in 2015, Cuellar called his players to- 
gether for a meeting about team rules. While 
instructing everyone to abstain from alcohol 
and to use discretion on social media, he also 
made a comment that the players inter- 
preted as more targeted. 

“He said, T don’t care if you are girlfriends 
or not, but I don’t want to see you holding 
hands or pulling any stunts,”’ Mayor re- 
called. Since she and Sierra were the only 
couple on the team, she said, everyone knew 
Cuellar’s order was directed at them. 

“It hard to imagine something like that 
happening in the United States,” Sierra said. 
“Just think, when the U.S. team won the 
World Cup, Abby Wambach kissed her wife 
on the field. It is something normal.” 

Two other players present at the meeting 
confirmed Mayor and Sierra’s account but 
did not want to be named because they still 
play for the team. 

Cuellar declined to comment on the 
players’ account or for this article. 

Mariana Gascon, an official who 
coordinates the women’s teams at the Mexi- 
can federation, said that the organization had 
no knowledge of the incident in Cyprus and 
emphasized that the team was under new 


leadership. (Cuellar resigned in April 2016, a 
decision most observers linked to the team’s 
dismal World Cup performance a year earli- 
er.) Gascon also said that the federation re- 
spected all kinds of sexual and religious ori- 
entations and did not discriminate, and noted 
that it had run its own anti-homophobia cam- 
paigns. 

Those include a series of public service an- 
nouncements created last year that featured 
members of Mexico’s men’s national team 
reading messages of tolerance. Some of the 
team’s biggest stars, like Javier Hernandez 
and Rafa Marquez, appeared in the ads, say- 
ing things like “For us, differences are not a 
barrier” and “I don’t accept violence.” Mem- 
bers of the women’s team, however, were not 
included. 

Enrique Torre Molina, a communications 
manager in Mexico for the gay rights organi- 
zation All Out, said the campaign did not con- 
front the issue of homophobia head-on. 
“They don’t want to call it out by its name,” he 
said. “The Mexican federation does not have 
any real interest or commitment to end this 
culture in the football world.” 

Despite their uncomfortable meeting with 
Cuellar in Cyprus, Sierra and Mayor said 


they decided to stay on for the World Cup in 
Canada later that year because they felt sup- 
ported and accepted by their teammates. Af- 
ter the tournament, though, they began to 
feel increasingly uneasy playing for their 
coach. 

By the time Sierra was left off the roster for 
an Olympic qualifying tournament in Febru- 
ary 2016, she and Mayor, who had declined a 
call-up for the tournament because of her dif- 
ferences with Cuellar, were already looking 
for new professional opportunities. 

Sierra’s agent from her N.W.S.L. days 
helped place both players, and in March 2016, 
Sierra went to a team in Norway and Mayor 
went to Iceland. But as she established her- 
self in Akureyri, Mayor started lobbying for 
Sierra to join her there. She arrived this year. 

The players went public about their rela- 
tionship last June. Sierra posted a selfie of 
herself and Mayor with the caption “mi 
mundo,” which means “my world.” 

What followed was a barrage of 
threatening insults, like “You disgust me, in 
my neighborhood we would have set you on 
fire.” 

“I didn’t think so many people would care,” 
Mayor said. “We are not doing anything. You 


Mayor (9) heading onto the field 
before a match. Left, fans at a Thor- 
KA game. “From the very beginning,” 
Sierra said, “we felt that they valued 
our work here — they valued us as 
soccer players, without prejudice.” 


feel sadness and anger that they are saying 
all these things.” 

Sierra added: “What I was surprised by 
the most is that all the bad comments were in 
Spanish. In English, they were all positive.” 

While gay athletes have felt increasingly 
comfortable coming out in American sports 
leagues over the past decade, and hardly 
raise an eyebrow on the women’s national 
teams of many countries, lesbians are often 
less visible in Mexican society because of the 
country’s macho culture. Consequently, 
when they go public with their sexuality, they 
can face more opposition, said Claudia Pe- 
draza, who specializes in studying gender 
and sports at the National Autonomous Uni- 
versity of Mexico. 

“For a woman to come out as a lesbian in 
Mexico is even more complicated because 
she faces double discrimination,” Pedraza 
said. “First, because she is a woman. And 
then, second, because she is assuming a ho- 
mosexual identity.” 

For now, Mayor and Sierra are focusing on 
the positives, and their careers. Thor-KA is 
leading the Icelandic League with 10 wins 
and a draw through 11 games, and nearing its 
goal of a place in next season’s UEFA Cham- 
pions League. 

Thor-KA’s coach, Halldor Jon Sigurdsson, 
said the Mexican players brought an innova- 
tive approach to the field. He described Si- 
erra as a “machine,” and said Mayor had an 
“unbelievable football mind.” 

“And if Fany is with the person she loves,” 
he said, using Mayor’s nickname, “she’s obvi- 
ously going to feel absolutely fantastic.” 

Mexico’s federation may have noticed as 
well. The national team’s new coach, Roberto 
Medina, has called in both Sierra and Mayor 
ahead of a friendly match against Sweden on 
Saturday. They were scheduled to depart Ice- 
land for training camp, together, on Wednes- 
day. 
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Flying ants that were beginning their mating season covered the 
courts and landed in players’ mouths, ears and noses. 


An Amorous Outburst 
Has the Courts Abuzz 


By DAVID WALDSTEIN 

WIMBLEDON, England - In 
Britain, there are many days that 
people enjoy celebrating, like Box- 
ing Day, St. Swithin’s Day and 
May Day. Flying Ant Day is defi- 
nitely not one of those. 

Flying Ant Day is the annoying 
occasion each summer, usually in 
July, when millions of flying ants 
set off to initiate the mating sea- 
son. For several hours on Wednes- 
day, the eager little pests de- 
scended on Wimbledon. 

“I definitely have taken home a 
few both in my belly and in my 
bags,” said Johanna Konta of Brit- 
ain, who beat Donna Vekic in 
three sets on Centre Court. 

She actually swallowed some? 

“I’m pretty sure I have,” she 
said. 

Vekic was repeatedly brushing 
the ants off her arms before 
points, but Jo-Wilfried Tsonga of 
France had them in more invasive 


spots. 

“It was special sometimes — it 
was in my nose and in my ear,” he 
said. 

Tsonga said he had experienced 
similar situations in the United 
States and Australia, especially 
when playing under lights. 

What the airborne annoyances 
lacked in size — “very small,” 
Tsonga said — they made up for in 
number: “a lot.” 

The bugs began to appear 
around noon, with some landing 
on any surface they could find. 
Players could be seen swatting 
away the ants, and certain angles 
made it appear as if the players 
were being overwhelmed at 
times. 

In a 2007 baseball playoff game 
in Cleveland, Joba Chamberlain, a 
pitcher for the Yankees, was sur- 
rounded by midges on the mound 
— an invasion that coincided with 
bout of wildness that may have al- 



TONY O'BRIEN/REUTERS 

The umpire Kader Nouni was surrounded by flying ants that swarmed Centre Court during a match won by Johanna Konta. 


Flying insects were 
not the only airborne 
oddity at Wimbledon. 


tered the course of that game and 
that series, which Cleveland won. 

On Wednesday at Wimbledon, 
the flying ants were everywhere, 
but they did not seem to affect the 
outcome of any match. 


Andy Murray, the No. 1 seed and 
a two-time Wimbledon champion, 
grew up in Scotland but said he 
had never experienced anything 
like the ants before. 

“There was maybe one time to- 
day when there was a fly went just 
as I was about to serve,” he said. 

When informed that the were 
bugs were actually flying ants, he 
replied: “O.K. I didn’t know there 
was such a thing.” 

But ants were not the only 
things flying around the courts on 


Wednesday. Some coins went air- 
borne in a bizarre display of petu- 
lance from Daniil Medvedev, who 
had upset Stan Wawrinka in the 
first round. 

After he lost a hotly contested 
second-round match against 
Ruben Bemelmans that included 
some disputed decisions by the 
umpire, Medvedev pulled coins 
out of his wallet and threw them at 
the base of the umpire’s chair be- 
fore he marched off the court. 

“In the heat of the moment, I did 


a bad thing,” Medvedev said. “I 
apologize for this.” 

Medvedev claimed that he did 
not know why he had done it, and 
that there was no symbolism in 
the act, no allegation that the um- 
pire had been biased. 

“No, it was just that I was pack- 
ing my things and I saw my wal- 
let,” he said. “As I said, in the heat 
of the moment, I did a stupid 
thing.” 

Obviously, he was bugged. It 
was a day for that. 
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Pat Cash at Wimbledon after his victory in 1987, and with his son Daniel on Wednesday. 


A Wimbledon Dream, 30 Years Later 


Kvitova Falters in the Second Round 

me.” 


From First Sports Page 

match with a toe injury. 

On the practice court on 
Wednesday, Cash did not like the 
way Vandeweghe moved for a 
drop shot. She did not have the un- 
yielding commitment he de- 
mands. He reminded her of a simi- 
lar ball she missed during her 
match with Mertens, and used it 
to impart one of his essential con- 
cepts. “You can have fun, but 
there is no jerking around on the 
practice court,” he insisted. “You 
jerk around on the practice court, 
you jerk around on the match 
court.” 

Cash has long believed that 


A former champion 
returns, this time 
as a coach. 


once the hard work and prepara- 
tion are achieved, the score will 
take care of itself. When Daniel, 
his 31-year-old son, recently dis- 
covered a book by the former 
N.F.L. coach Bill Walsh called 
“The Score Takes Care of Itself,” 
he gave it to his father. 

Thirty years ago, an infant Dan- 
iel was being held in one of his fa- 
ther’s hands while the other car- 


ried the Wimbledon trophy after 
Cash shocked Lendl, then the No. 1 
player in the world, in straight 
sets. 

“He was serving so well that 
day, I did not have a chance on his 
serve,” Lendl recalled, rattling off 
the 7-6 (5), 6-2, 7-5 score line as if it 
had happened yesterday. “The 
grass was really fast, and Pat took 
advantage. I don’t remember win- 
ning a point on his serve in the sec- 
ond set.” 

Cash was an innovator at the 
time, using the Australian sports 
psychologist Jeff Bond to steel his 
mental approach, and the art of vi- 
sualization to picture himself win- 
ning. Back then players did not 
have teams or entourages, as they 
do now. But Cash made use of a 
trainer, a coach, his father, his 
sister and an uncle, all of whom 
squeezed into his box for the final 
that Sunday. 

Cash broke with protocol in an- 
other way, too. Upon winning, he 
scrambled up the walls and into 
the box to celebrate with his 
supporters, something no one 
could remember seeing before. 

“It was the first team, really,” 
Cash said. “There was nothing 
like that before. That climb was 
basically a thank you to them.” 

Three decades on, Van- 
deweghe, who plays Tatjana Ma- 
ria in the second round on Thurs- 
day, would love to visualize a simi- 
lar scene. As demanding as Cash 
can be on the practice court, he 
also has a fun side, and after their 
workout on Wednesday, she 
teased Cash about his 1987 mullet 
haircut. 

“I would say he’s actually on the 
side of dorky a little bit some- 
times,” she joked. “I mean, it’s a 
different generation. So for me, it’s 
like sometimes the things that he 
says are like, ‘Dude, that’s a dorky 
reference.’ ” 

When asked about that charac- 
terization, Cash laughed. But his 
reply was not a sizzling return of 
serve. Instead, he offered a soft 
lob. 

“It’s funny,” he said. “She’s like 
my daughter. She reminds me of 
my daughter.” 


By DAVID WALDSTEIN 

WIMBLEDON, England — 
When Petra Kvitova won the 
warm-up tournament in Birming- 
ham, England, last month, a suc- 
cessful run at Wimbledon seemed 
an enticing possibility. 

A two-time champion at the All 
England Club, Kvitova had missed 
months of action after her left 
hand was slashed in a terrifying 
encounter when an intruder broke 
into her home in the Czech Repub- 
lic. She came back ahead of sched- 
ule to play in the French Open, but 
Wimbledon, where she has per- 
formed so well, had been her real 
target. 

But on Wednesday, Kvitova, the 
No. 11 seed, was crouched over, 
sweat pouring from her forehead 
as she gasped for air in the third 
set. Exhausted and overwhelmed, 
she succumbed in the second 
round, 6-3, 1-6, 6-2, to Madison 
Brengle, an American ranked 
95th. 

Kvitova said she had trouble 
breathing and felt sick at times. 
She also said she was not certain 
her problems stemmed from a 
lack of conditioning after missing 
half a year of time on court. 

“Who knows, maybe,” she said, 
adding, “It happened at Wimble- 
don, which is not nice.” 

Kvitova lost in the second round 
at Roland Garros but won five 
matches to capture the title in 
Birmingham. Perhaps the sudden 
accumulation of time on court 
caught up with her here. She said 
she felt sluggish before Wednes- 
day’s match, and the feeling grew 
worse as play went on. 

“So I couldn’t really move,” she 
said. “I was so slow. I felt like, I 
don’t know, like an animal. But a 
very slow animal.” 

Kvitova’s loss was one of sev- 
eral upsets in the women’s draw 
on Wednesday. No. 17 Madison 
Keys of the United States lost to 
Camila Giorgi of Italy, who over- 
came a disheartening loss in the 
second-set tiebreaker to win, 6-4, 
6-7 (12), 6-1. 

Giorgi had four match points in 
the second set. With Keys sitting 
on a set point at 7-6 in the 
tiebreaker, Giorgi fell down, got up 
to make a slice backhand, then 
ripped a backhand cross court 
past Keys, who was left motion- 


less at the net. 

With a match point at 8-7, Giorgi 
hit a backhand into the net. Two 
points later, she had the match on 
her racket again at 9-8, but Keys 
hit a deep return and followed it 
up with a forehand winner down 
the line. 

Keys won the next two points on 
her serve, and Giorgi double- 
faulted to lose the set. It could 
have been a heartbreaking mo- 
ment, but it was Keys who fal- 
tered. Keys has struggled with a 
left wrist injury this year and had 
a second operation on the wrist af- 
ter the French Open. 

Venus Williams, now the only 
former Wimbledon champion left 
in the women’s draw, struggled on 
Wednesday as well. The No. 10 


A two-time champion 
looks sluggish as she 
tries to come back. 


seed, Williams overcame a poor 
first set to beat Wang Qiang, 4-6, 
6-4, 6-1. 

Williams was playing in her 
97th match at Wimbledon, the 
most of any active player, a fact 
she said she did not know. 

“I never look at the stats,” she 
said. “So, wow. I’d love to reach 
100. That would be awesome.” 

After her first-round match, 
Williams broke down in tears at 
her news conference while dis- 
cussing the fatal accident she was 
involved in on June 9 in Florida. 
The subject was not discussed on 
Wednesday. 

She did, however, discuss her 
third-round opponent, Naomi Os- 
aka, who upset No. 22 Barbora 
Strycova, 6-1, 0-6, 6-4. Williams 
praised Osaka, a promising 19- 
year-old from Japan, by saying 
they had similar games. 

Osaka said she was honored. 

“I don’t think I would have 
started playing if Venus and Sere- 
na weren’t, like, there for me 
growing up,” Osaka said, also re- 
ferring to Serena Williams, 
Venus’s younger sister. “I mean, 
it’s kind of weird to hear that she, 
like, maybe she even talked about 


On the men’s side, top-seeded 
Andy Murray showed no signs of 
the aching hip that had hampered 
him before the tournament. He 
easily dismissed his friend Dustin 
Brown, 6-3, 6-2, 6-2, in their sec- 
ond-round match, and at the net, 
Brown acknowledged that Mur- 
ray took him to school. 

“Yeah, thanks for that lesson,” 
Brown said. “It was too good.” 

Murray followed his fellow 
British player Johanna Konta, the 
No. 6 seed in the women’s draw, on 
Centre Court. Konta needed 3 
hours 10 minutes to shake off 
Donna Vekic of Croatia, 7-6 (4), 
4-6, 10-8. The final set took 1:19. 

When it finally ended, the 
crowd in the stadium, as well as a 
huge contingent watching on a 
video screen on the hill outside 
Court 1, let out a roar heard all 
around the grounds. 

“Definitely one of the most epic 
matches I have been a part of,” 
said Konta, who advanced to the 
third round for the first time in six 
Wimbledon appearances. 

Another British woman, the 
wild-card entrant Heather Wat- 
son, needed less drama to ad- 
vance. She beat No. 18 Anastasija 
Sevastova of Latvia, 6-0, 6-4. 

No. 13 Jelena Ostapenko, the 
surprise French Open champion, 
narrowly avoided joining the list 
of vanquished seeds when she 
came from behind to beat 
Frangoise Abanda of Canada, 4-6, 
7-6 (4), 6-3. 

Victoria Azarenka, playing in 
her first Grand Slam tournament 
since giving birth to her son in De- 
cember, beat No. 15 Elena Vesnina, 

6- 3, 6-3, further sending notice 
that she is returning rapidly to 
form. Azarenka plays Watson 
next. 

In the last match on Centre 
Court, fourth-seeded Rafael 
Nadal, the French Open cham- 
pion, beat Donald Young, 6-4, 6-2, 

7- 5. Nadal is in the third round at 
Wimbledon for the first time since 
2014 and will play the promising 
Russian Karen Khachanov, a 21- 
year-old ranked No. 34. 

But it was too soon for Nadal to 
think about that matchup. 

“It’s quarter to 10 at night and 
we are still sitting here,” Nadal 
said. “I am just happy to have fin- 
ished.” 


CALENDAR 


TV Highlights 

Auto Racing 7:30 p.m. Camping World Truck Series, Kentucky 225 FS1_ 

Baseball 2:00 p.m. Milwaukee at Chicago Cubs MLB 

8:00 p.m. Baltimore at Minnesota MLB 

Basketball /W.N.B.A. 8:00 p.m. Los Angeles at Minnesota ESPN2 

10:00 p.m. Liberty at Seattle MSG 

Cycling 8:00 a.m. Tour de France, Stage 6 NBCSN 

Golf 12:30 p.m. Web.com Lecom Health Challenge, first round GOLF 

3:00 p.m. PGA Greenbrier Classic, first round GOLF 

6:00 p.m. L.P.G.A., Thornberry Creek Classic, first round GOLF 
(Fri) 5:30 a.m. European Irish Open, second round GOLF 

Softball 7:00 p.m. World Cup, U.S vs. Canada ESPN 

Tennis 7:00 a.m. Wimbledon, second round ESPN 

Track and Field 2:00 p.m. I.A.A.F. Diamond League NBCSN 

9:00 p.m. TrackTown Summer Series ESPN 

This Week 


This Week 


HOME 

AWAY 

THU 

7/6 

FRI 

7/7 

SAT 

7/8 

SUN 

7/9 

MON 

7/10 

TUE 

7/11 

WED 

7/12 

METS 


ST. LOUIS 

8 p.m. 

SNY 

ST. LOUIS 

4 p.m. 

SNY 

ST. LOUIS 

2 p.m. 

SNY 


ALL STAR 
GAME 


YANKEES 


MILWAUKEE 

7 p.m. 

YES 

MILWAUKEE 

1 p.m. 

YES 

MILWAUKEE 

1 p.m. 

YES 


8 p.m. 

FOX 


LIBERTY 

SEATTLE 

10 p.m. 

MSG 



PHOENIX 

6 p.m. 

MSG 




TORONTO 

N.Y.C.F.C. 7:30 P.M. JULY 19 YES 

NEW ENGLAND 

RED BULLS T.B.A. JULY 13 


No day is complete 
without 

The New York Times. 





Petra Kvitova 
during her loss 
to Madison 
Brengle. 
Kvitova, who 
was injured by 
an intruder in 
her home in 
December, said 
she had trouble 
breathing and 
felt sick at times 
during the 
match. 
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SCOREBOARD 


Cavendish Praises Call to Disqualify Sagan 


VITTEL, France (AP) — The 
British rider Mark Cavendish com- 
mended the “courage” of Tour de 
France jurors for disqualifying Peter 
Sagan, the world champion, for a hor- 
rific crash that took both of them out of 
the race on Tuesday. 

Speaking on Wednesday before the 
Tour set off without him from the spa 
town of Vittel on Stage 5, Cavendish 
said his immediate concern after he hit 
the deck was a profusely bleeding fin- 
ger on his right hand. 

“There was just a puddle of blood on 
the floor,” he said. “I thought, T’m go- 
ing to bleed to death here.’ But my 
teammates were around and they 
helped me to my feet.” 

Cavendish, the winner of 30 Tour 
stages in a stellar career, sustained a 
broken right shoulder blade and with- 
drew from the race. Sagan, who ap- 
peared to elbow Cavendish before he 
fell at high speed, stayed on his bike 
but was disqualified for endangering 
Cavendish and other riders in the 
sprint finish at Vittel. 

Cavendish said he had no hard feel- 
ings toward Sagan, and that his ac- 
tions did not appear malicious. He em- 
phasized that they were friends and 
said Sagan called him Tuesday night. 

Sagan’s explanation for extending 
his right elbow into Cavendish’s path 

— as Cavendish was speeding up 
alongside Sagan, shaving the barriers 

— was that he was just trying to stay 
upright. 

“He said it was keeping himself bal- 
anced, so it was nice to know,” Caven- 
dish said. “He said he didn’t know it 
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Mark Cavendish, center, finished 
Stage 4 of the Tour de France on 
Tuesday after falling in a crash. 


was me coming up. It was the elbow, 
which I said I was confused about. I 
spoke to Peter about that. Whether or 
not it was intentional, it doesn’t look 
great.” 

Cavendish dismissed suggestions 
that he was trying to squeeze into a 
space that was too small. 

“I know what kind of gaps I can fit 
through,” he said. 

The Tour race director, Thierry Gou- 
venou, said he supported the jury’s dis- 
qualification of Sagan. He said Sagan 
“also was at fault” in a first crash that 
took down more than a dozen riders in 
the final stretch Tuesday, before the 


crash that wiped out Cavendish and 
others in the finishing sprint. 

Enrico Poitschke, head sports direc- 
tor for Sagan’s Bora-Hansgrohe team, 
said there would be no appeal. 

“In our eyes, it’s the wrong position,” 
Poitschke said. “It was the wrong deci- 
sion from the commissaries.” 

In Wednesday’s Stage 5, Fabio Aru 
of Italy beat the three-time Tour de 
France champion, Chris Froome, to 
the top of the first mountain climb of 
this year’s race. 

Aru powered away from Froome 
and other top riders with a burst of ac- 
celeration on the sharp ascent to the 
Planche des Belles Filles ski station 
and clung on to the finish. 

Dan Martin of the Quickstep team 
was second, with Froome third. 
Froome still rode well enough to take 
the race leader’s yellow jersey from his 
teammate, Geraint Thomas, who 
could not stay with the leaders on the 
ascent, which was made doubly pun- 
ishing by the hot temperatures. 

Froome leads Thomas by 12 sec- 
onds. Aru jumped from 25 th to third in 
the standings, and is 14 seconds behind 
Froome. 

Froome, 32, played down Aru’s show 
of strength in winning Stage 5, noting 
there are still 16 days of racing left. But 
he also acknowledged he did not react 
quickly enough when Aru broke away 
on the climb. 

Froome got the message, loud and 
clear. “This is going to be the hardest- 
fought battle I’ve had,” he said. “We 
definitely cannot give Fabio that kind 
of space again.” 
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Lionel Messi after scoring in the Copa del Rey final in May. His extension runs through the 2020-21 season. 


SOCCER 


Messi and Barcelona Reach Deal on Extension 


Lionel Messi will play out the best remaining years of 
his trophy-rich career at Barcelona. The club said Wednes- 
day that Messi had agreed to a three-year contract exten- 
sion that will keep him with Barcelona through the 2020-21 
season. By then, Messi, Barcelona’s career leading scorer, 
will be 34 and finishing his 17th season with the club. 

Messi has repeatedly said he wanted to play the best 
years of his career at Barcelona, before perhaps making a 
return to his native Argentina, which he left at 13 to attend 
Barcelona’s famed training academy, La Masia. 

Since making his debut with Barcelona’s first team at 17 
in 2004, Messi has established himself as one of the best to 
ever play the game. He has won the FIFA world player of 
the year five times and has become the Spanish league’s 
career scoring leader. 

arsenal’s club-record signing Arsenal signaled its inten- 
tion to make an immediate return to the Premier League’s 
elite by paying a club-record 60 million euros ($68 million) 
to sign Lyon striker Alexandre Lacazette, one of Europe’s 
most productive players in recent years. 
red bulls defeat revolution Gonzalo Veron scored in the 
90th minute to give the Red Bulls a 3-2 victory over the 
New England Revolution in Foxborough, Mass. The Red 
Bulls’ Daniel Royer tied the score at 2-2 in the 55th minute 
on a penalty kick, and Veron scored from the corner of the 
18-yard box on a fast break. 

HOCKEY 

McDavid Gains $100 Million Contract 

The Edmonton Oilers signed their star captain, Connor 
McDavid, to an eight-year, $100 million deal. McDavid, 20, 
led the N.H.L. in scoring with 100 points last season and 
won the Hart Trophy as the league’s most valuable player. 

Drafted first over all by the Oilers in 2015, McDavid has 
led Edmonton’s transformation from bottom dweller to 
contender. The Oilers reached the playoffs for the first time 
in a decade last season, eliminating San Jose before falling 
in seven games to Anaheim in the second round. 
rangers re-sign fast and add center The Rangers re- 
signed the restricted free-agent forward Jesper Fast and 
signed the free-agent center David Desharnais. Fast got a 
three-year contract worth $1.85 million annually. Deshar- 
nais received a one-year contract worth $1 million. 

Fast, 25, had six goals and 15 assists this past season. 
He is expected to be sidelined for five months after hip 
surgery in June. Desharnais, 30, gives the Rangers depth 
at center behind Mika Zibanejad and Kevin Hayes. 

PRO BASKETBALL 

Knicks Sign Their Top Draft Selection 

The Knicks have signed their first-round draft pick, 
Frank Ntilikina. The 6-foot-5 French guard, the No. 8 over- 
all selection, is playing for the Knicks’ summer league team 
in Orlando, Fla. Born in Belgium, Ntilikina, 18, averaged 5.1 
points, 2.1 rebounds, 1.4 assists and 18.5 minutes in 31 games 
last season for Strasbourg in the French Pro A league. 
young agrees to join warriors The veteran guard Nick 
Young is getting a new start with Golden State, agreeing to 
a $5.2 million, one-year contract with the champion War- 


All news by The Associated Press unless noted. 


riors. Last month, Young declined the player option in his 
contract for next season with the Los Angeles Lakers. 

BASEBALL 

Rainout Gives Injured Mets More Rest 

The final game of the Mets’ three-game series in Wash- 
ington was postponed because of rain. The postponement 
will give outfielders Curtis Granderson and Yoenis Ces- 
pedes — both of whom were to return from injuries — an 
extra day of rest. 

Granderson, who was out with a hip injury, and Ces- 
pedes, who had an injured hamstring, will also have Thurs- 
day off with the rest of the team before their series starts 
Friday in St. Louis. Jacob deGrom was scheduled to pitch 
Wednesday, but his start was pushed back to Friday. 

Outfielder Michael Conforto, the Mets’ lone represent- 
ative in the All-Star Game, was headed to Class A St. Lucie 
in Florida to continue his rehabilitation from a bruised 
hand that forced him to the disabled list last week. 

JAMES WAGNER 

INDIANS LOSE; FRANCONA STILL HOSPITALIZED Cory Spangen- 
berg hit a two-run homer and the visiting San Diego Padres 
beat Cleveland, 6-2, as the Indians played again without 
Manager Terry Francona. 

The Padres’ Luis Perdomo allowed one earned run in 
five innings and continued his turnaround after a rough 
start this season. He did not get his first win until his 11th 
start, but is 4-1 since June 12. 

Francona missed his second straight game as he re- 
mained hospitalized at the Cleveland Clinic. Francona has 
been undergoing tests to determine what has been causing 
lightheadedness and increasing his heart rate. 

Chris Antonetti, the team’s president, said Francona 
would be away at least “a couple more days.” The 58-year- 
old Francona was scheduled to manage the American 
League squad at the All-Star Game next week in Miami, 
but those plans are on hold. 

around the majors George Springer drove in the go-ahead 
run in the seventh inning, Josh Reddick and Marwin Gon- 
zalez each had three runs batted in, and the visiting Hous- 
ton Astros beat the Atlanta Braves, 10-4. Houston has won 
four straight and 12 of 15 to improve to 58-27 overall, best in 
the majors. • Matt Garza pitched into the seventh and 
Keon Broxton hit a two-run homer to lift the Brewers to a 
three-game sweep of the Baltimore Orioles with a 4-0 vic- 
tory in Milwaukee. • Parker Bridwell pitched six scoreless 
innings, Kole Calhoun hit his 12th home run of the season, 
and the Los Angeles Angels avoided a road sweep with a 2-1 
victory over the Minnesota Twins. 

PRO FOOTBALL 

Cowboys Linebacker Faces Assault Charges 

Dallas Cowboys linebacker Damien Wilson was ar- 
rested on two counts of aggravated assault with a deadly 
weapon after he was accused of backing his truck into a 
woman and threatening a man with a rifle during a dispute 
with some tailgaters. 

The Frisco, Tex., police said Wilson was arrested Tues- 
day outside Toyota Stadium during the city’s Fourth of July 
celebration. Major League Soccer’s F.C. Dallas played 
Tuesday night at the stadium in Frisco, a suburb north of 
Dallas that is also home to the Cowboys’ practice facility. 


BASEBALL 


A.L. STANDINGS 




East 

W 

L 

Pet 

GB 

Boston 

49 

35 

.583 

- 

Yankees 

44 

39 

.530 

41/2 

Tampa Bay 

44 

42 

.512 

6 

Baltimore 

40 

44 

.476 

9 

Toronto 

39 

45 

.464 

10 

Central 

W 

L 

Pet 

GB 

Cleveland 

44 

39 

.530 

- 

Kansas City 

43 

40 

.518 

1 

Minnesota 

43 

41 

.512 

lV2 

Detroit 

37 

46 

.446 

7 

Chicago 

37 

47 

.440 

71/2 

West 

W 

L 

Pet 

GB 

Houston 

57 

27 

.679 

- 

Los Angeles 

44 

45 

.494 

151/2 

Seattle 

41 

44 

.482 

I6V2 

Texas 

40 

44 

.476 

17 

Oakland 

37 

48 

.435 

201/2 


WEDNESDAY 

Toronto 7, Yankees 6 
Chicago Cubs 7, Tampa Bay 3 
Oakland 7, Chicago White Sox 4 
Milwaukee 4, Baltimore 0 
San Diego 6, Cleveland 2 
San Francisco 5, Detroit 4 
L.A. Angels 2, Minnesota 1 
Houston at Atlanta 
Boston at Texas 
Kansas City at Seattle 
THURSDAY 

San Francisco (Cueto 6-7) at Detroit 

(Sanchez 0-0), 1:10 

Houston (McCullers 7-1) at Toronto 

(Liriano 4-4), 7:07 

Boston (Sale 11-3) at Tampa Bay 

(Faria 3-0), 7:10 

San Diego (Lamet 3-2) at Cleveland 

(Tomlin 4-9), 7:10 

Baltimore (Bundy 8-7) at Minnesota 

(Berrios 7-2), 8:10 

Oakland (Blackburn 0-0) at Seattle 

(Gaviglio 3-3), 10:10 

FRIDAY 

Milwaukee at Yankees, 7:05 
Houston at Toronto, 7:07 
Boston at Tampa Bay, 7:10 
Detroit at Cleveland, 7:10 
L.A. Angels at Texas, 8:05 
Baltimore at Minnesota, 8:10 
Chicago White Sox at Colorado, 8:40 
Kansas City at L.A. Dodgers, 10:10 
Oakland at Seattle, 10:10 


N.L. STANDINGS 


East 

W 

L 

Pet 

GB 

Washington 

50 

34 

.595 

- 

Atlanta 

40 

42 

.488 

9 

Mets 

38 

45 

.458 

111/2 

Miami 

37 

45 

.451 

12 

Philadelphia 

28 

55 

.337 

211/2 

Central 

W 

L 

Pet 

GB 

Milwaukee 

47 

40 

.540 

- 

Chicago 

42 

42 

.500 

31/2 

St. Louis 

40 

43 

.482 

5 

Pittsburgh 

39 

46 

.459 

7 

Cincinnati 

36 

47 

.434 

9 

West 

W 

L 

Pet 

GB 

Los Angeles 

56 

29 

.659 

- 

Arizona 

52 

32 

.619 

31/2 

Colorado 

49 

37 

.570 

71/2 

San Diego 

36 

48 

.429 

191/2 

San Francisco 

34 

52 

.395 

221/2 


WEDNESDAY 

Mets at Washington, ppd. 
Chicago Cubs 7, Tampa Bay 3 
Milwaukee 4, Baltimore 0 
Pittsburgh 5, Philadelphia 2 
San Diego 6, Cleveland 2 
San Francisco 5, Detroit 4 


TENNIS 


WIMBLEDON 

The All England Lawn Tennis & Croquet 
Club 

LONDON, ENGLAND 

Singles 

Men 

First Round 

Paolo Lorenzi (32), Italy, d. Horacio 
Zeballos, Argentina, 7-6 (3), 4-6, 7-6 (8), 7-5. 

Second Round 

Roberto Bautista Agut (18), Spain, d. 
Peter Gojowczyk, Germany, 6-2, 6-1, 3-6, 

6-3. Jo-Wilfried Tsonga (12), France, d. 
Simone Bolelli, Italy, 6-1, 7-5, 6-2. Sam 
Querrey (24), United States, d. Nikoloz 
Basilashvili, Georgia, 6-4, 4-6, 6-3, 6-3. 
Gilles Muller (16), Luxembourg, d. Lukas 
Rosol, Czech Republic, 7-5, 6-7 (7), 4-6, 
6-3, 9-7. Aljaz Bedene, Britain, d. Damir 
Dzumhur, Bosnia-Herzegovina, 6-3, 3-6, 
6-3, 6-3. Kei Nishikori (9), Japan, d. 
Sergiy Stakhovsky, Ukraine, 6-4, 6-7 (7), 
6-1, 7-6 (6). Fabio Fognini (28), Italy, d. 
Jiri Vesely, Czech Republic, 7-6 (3), 6-4, 
6-2. Karen Khachanov (30), Russia, d. 
Thiago Monteiro, Brazil, 3-6, 7-6 (5), 7-6 

(3) , 7-5. Ruben Bemelmans, Belgium, 
d. Daniil Medvedev, Russia, 6-4, 6-2, 3-6, 
2-6, 6-3. Marin Cilic (7), Croatia, d. Florian 
Mayer, Germany, 7-6 (2), 6-4, 7-5. Steve 
Johnson (26), United States, d. Radu 
Albot, Moldova, 6-3, 6-3, 4-6, 6-3. Kevin 
Anderson, South Africa, d. Andreas Seppi, 
Italy, 6-3, 7-6 (4), 6-3. Andy Murray (1), 
Britain, d. Dustin Brown, Germany, 6-3, 6-2, 
6-2. Jerzy Janowicz, Poland, d. Lucas 
Pouille (14), France, 7-6 (4), 7-6 (5), 3-6, 
6-1 . Benoit Paire, France, d. Pierre-Hugues 
Herbert, France, 7-6 (4), 6-1, 6-4. Rafael 
Nadal (4), Spain, d. Donald Young, United 
States, 6-4, 6-2, 7-5. 

Women 

Second Round 

Heather Watson, Britain, d. Anastasija 
Sevastova (18), Latvia, 6-0, 6-4. Dominika 
Cibulkova (8), Slovakia, d. Jennifer Brady, 
United States, 6-4, 6-4. Victoria Azarenka, 
Belarus, d. Elena Vesnina (15), Russia, 
6-3, 6-3. Ana Konjuh (27), Croatia, d. 
Irina-Camelia Begu, Romania, 7-6 (3), 2-6, 
6-3. Maria Sakkari, Greece, d. Kristyna 
Pliskova, Czech Republic, 6-7 (6), 6-4, 
6-4. Johanna Konta (6), Britain, d. Donna 
Vekic, Croatia, 7-6 (4), 4-6, 10-8. Naomi 
Osaka, Japan, d. Barbora Strycova (22), 
Czech Republic, 6-1, 0-6, 6-4. Venus 
Williams (10), United States, d. Wang 
Qiang, China, 4-6, 6-4, 6-1. Elina Svitolina 

(4) , Ukraine, d. Francesca Schiavone, Italy, 
6-3, 6-0. Carina Witthoeft, Germany, d. 
Aryna Sabalenka, Belarus, 7-6 (5), 3-6, 6-3. 
Madison Brengle, United States, d. Petra 
Kvitova (11), Czech Republic, 6-3, 1-6, 
6-2. Caroline Garcia (21), France, d. Ana 
Bogdan, Romania, 6-4, 6-3. Simona Halep 
(2), Romania, d. Beatriz Haddad Maia, 
Brazil, 7-5, 6-3. Camila Giorgi, Italy, d. 
Madison Keys (17), United States, 6-4, 6-7 
(10), 6-1. Jelena Ostapenko, Latvia (13), 
d. Francoise Abanda, Canada, 4-6, 7-6 (4), 
6-3. Peng Shuai, China, d. Carla Suarez 
Navarro (25), Spain, 6-2, 6-2. 


WIMBLEDON SCHEDULE 

THURSDAY 

At The All England Lawn Tennis & 

Croquet Club 

London 

Play begins on Centre Court and No. 1 

Court at 8 a.m. EDT; 

all other courts at 6:30 a.m. 

Centre Court 

Gael Monfils (15), France, vs. Kyle Edmund, 
Britain 

Karolina Pliskova (3), Czech Republic, vs. 
Magdalena Rybarikova, Slovakia 
Dusan Lajovic, Serbia, vs. Roger Federer 
(3), Switzerland 

No. 1 Court 

Adam Pavlase, Czech Republic, vs. Novak 
Djokovic (2), Serbia 

Dominic Thiem (8), Austria, vs. Gilles 
Simon, France 

Angelique Kerber (1), Germany, vs. Kirsten 
Flipkens, Belgium 

No. 2 Court 

Grigor Dimitrov (13), Bulgaria, vs. Marcos 
Baghdatis, Cyprus 

Agnieszka Radwanska (9), Poland, vs. 
Christina McHale, United States 
Milos Raonic (6), Canada, vs. Mikhail 
Youzhny, Russia 

Tsvetana Pironkova, Bulgaria, vs. Caroline 
Wozniacki (5), Denmark 

No. 3 Court 

Ekaterina Makarova, Russia, vs. Svetlana 

Kuznetsova (7), Russia 

Juan Martin del Potro (29), Argentina, vs. 

Ernests Gulbis, Latvia 

Yanina Wickmayer, Belgium, vs. Garbine 

Muguruza (14), Spain 

Frances Tiafoe, United States, vs. 
Alexander Zverev (10), Germany 

Court 12 

Dudi Sela, Israel, vs. John Isner (23), United 
States 

Ryan Harrison, United States, vs. Tomas 

Berdych (11), Czech Republic 

Kristina Kucova, Slovakia, vs. Timea 

Bacsinszky (19), Switzerland 

Shelby Rogers, United States, vs. Lucie 

Safarova (32), Czech Republic 


TRANSACTIONS 


CYCLING 


TOUR DE FRANCE 

CHAMPAGNEY, FRANCE 
Fifth Stage 

A 99.7-mile ride from Vittel to La 
Planche des Belles Filles, with a 
finishing Category 1 climb 

1. Fabio Aru, Italy, Astana, 3:44:06. 

2. Daniel Martin, Ireland, Quick-Step 
Floors, :16 behind. 

3. Chris Froome, Britain, Sky, :20. 

4. Richie Porte, Australia, BMC Racing, 
same time. 

5. Romain Bardet, France, AG2R La 
Mondiale, :24. 

6. Simon Yates, Britain, Orica-Scott, :26. 

7. Rigoberto Uran, Colombia, Cannondale 
Drapac, same time. 

8. Alberto Contador, Spain, Trek- 
Segafredo, same time. 

9. Nairo Quintana, Colombia, Movistar, 
:34. 

10. Geraint Thomas, Britain, Sky, :40. 

11. Louis Meintjes, South Africa, UAE 
Team Emirates, same time. 

12. Ratal Majka, Poland, Bora-Hansgrohe, 
same time. 

13. Nicolas Roche, Ireland, BMC Racing, 
1:05. 

14. George Bennett, New Zealand, 
LottoNL-Jumbo, 1:07. 

15. Mikel Landa, Spain, Sky, same time. 

16. Jakob Fuglsang, Denmark, Astana, 
same time. 

17. Pierre-Roger Latour, France, AG2R La 
Mondiale, 1:10. 

18. Serge Pauwels, Belgium, Dimension 
Data, same time. 

19. Guillaume Martin, France, Wanty- 
Groupe Gobert, 1:13. 

20. Damiano Caruso, Italy, BMC Racing, 
same time. 

Also 

21. Andrew Talansky, United States, 
Cannondale Drapac, 1:13. 

52. Thibaut Pinot, France, FDJ, 4:11. 

70. Nate Brown, United States, 
Cannondale Drapac, 7:28. 

183. Taylor Phinney, United States, 
Cannondale Drapac, 19:40. 

Overall Standings 
(After five stages) 

1. Chris Froome, Britain, Sky, 18:38:59. 

2. Geraint Thomas, Britain, Sky, :12. 

3. Fabio Aru, Italy, Astana, :14. 

4. Daniel Martin, Ireland, Quick-Step 
Floors, :25. 

5. Richie Porte, Australia, BMC Racing, 
:39. 

6. Simon Yates, Britain, Orica-Scott, :43. 

7. Romain Bardet, France, AG2R La 
Mondiale, :47. 

8. Alberto Contador, Spain, Trek- 
Segafredo, :52. 

9. Nairo Quintana, Colombia, Movistar, 
:54. 

10. Ratal Majka, Poland, Bora-Hansgrohe, 
1 : 01 . 

11. Rigoberto Uran, Colombia, 
Cannondale Drapac, same time. 

12. Pierre-Roger Latour, France, AG2R La 
Mondiale, 1:07. 

13. Louis Meintjes, South Africa, UAE 
Team Emirates, 1:24. 

14. Emanuel Buchmann, Germany, Bora- 
Hansgrohe, 1:29. 

15. Jakob Fuglsang, Denmark, Astana, 
1:33. 

16. Mikel Landa, Spain, Sky, 1:47. 

17. Tim Wellens, Belgium, Lotto Soudal, 
1:51. 

18. Michal Kwiatkowski, Poland, Sky, 
1:56. 

19. Andrew Talansky, United States, 
Cannondale Drapac, 1:57. 

20. Serge Pauwels, Belgium, Dimension 
Data, 2:00. 

Also 

58. Thibaut Pinot, France, FDJ, 7:38. 

165. Taylor Phinney, United States, 
Cannondale Drapac, 23:20. 

145. Nate Brown, United States, 
Cannondale Drapac, 19:58. 


SOCCER 


M.L.S. STANDINGS 




EAST 

W 

L 

T 

Pts 

GF 

GA 

Toronto FC 

11 

3 

5 

38 

34 

19 

Chicago 

11 

3 

4 

37 

35 

17 

New York City FC 10 

5 

3 

33 

34 

21 

Atlanta United FC 

9 

7 

3 

30 

39 

27 

Orlando City 

8 

7 

5 

29 

22 

29 

Columbus 

9 

10 

1 

28 

30 

32 

Red Bulls 

8 

8 

2 

26 

20 

25 

Philadelphia 

6 

7 

4 

22 

24 

20 

Montreal 

5 

6 

6 

21 

27 

29 

New England 

5 

9 

5 

20 

29 

31 

D.C. United 

5 

11 

3 

18 

14 

31 

WEST 

W 

L 

T 

Pts 

GF 

GA 

FC Dallas 

8 

3 

7 

31 

30 

18 

Kansas City 

8 

4 

7 

31 

23 

13 

Houston 

8 

7 

4 

28 

34 

29 

Portland 

7 

7 

5 

26 

32 

29 

San Jose 

7 

7 

5 

26 

22 

26 

Seattle 

6 

7 

6 

24 

25 

28 

Los Angeles 

6 

8 

4 

22 

28 

32 

Vancouver 

6 

7 

3 

21 

21 

25 

Real Salt Lake 

6 

12 

2 

20 

23 

40 

Colorado 

6 

11 

1 

19 

19 

27 

Minnesota United 5 

11 

3 

18 

25 

42 

NOTE: Three points for victory, one point 


Houston at Atlanta 
Miami at St. Louis 
Cincinnati at Colorado 
Arizona at L.A. Dodgers 

THURSDAY 

San Francisco (Cueto 6-7) at Detroit 
(Sanchez 0-0), 1:10 
Miami (Koehler 1-3) at St. Louis 
(Wacha 5-3), 1:45 
Milwaukee (Davies 9-4) at Chicago 
Cubs (Montgomery 1-5), 2:20 
Cincinnati (Romano 0-1) at Colorado 
(Chatwood 6-9), 3:10 
Pittsburgh (Kuhl 2-6) at Philadelphia 
(Hellickson 5-5), 6:05 
Atlanta (Foltynewicz 6-5) at Wash- 
ington (Gonzalez 7-3), 7:05 
San Diego (Lamet 3-2) at Cleveland 
(Tomlin 4-9), 7:10 
Arizona (Ray 8-4) at L.A. Dodgers 
(Hill 5-4), 10:10 

FRIDAY 

Mets at St. Louis, 8:15 
Milwaukee at Yankees, 7:05 
Pittsburgh at Chicago Cubs, 2:20 
San Diego at Philadelphia, 6:35 
Atlanta at Washington, 7:05 
Chicago White Sox at Colorado, 

8:40 

Cincinnati at Arizona, 9:40 
Kansas City at L.A. Dodgers, 10:10 
Miami at San Francisco, 10:15 


BLUE JAYS 7, YANKEES 6 


Toronto ab 

Bautista rf 3 

Martin 3b 4 

Smoak 1b 5 

Morales dh 5 

Tulowitzki ss 5 

Pearce If 4 

Carrera If 1 

Montero c 4 

Pillar cf 3 

Goins 2b 3 

Totals 37 

New York ab 

Gardner If 2 

Judge rf 4 

Sanchez dh 4 

Gregorius ss 4 

Headley 3b 4 

Ellsbury cf 4 

Choi 1b 4 

Romine c 2 

Wade 2b 3 

Totals 31 


r h bi bb so avg. 

1 1 0 2 2 .240 

2 12 11 .217 

1 2 2 0 2 .300 

1110 1 .256 
0 2 0 0 0 .242 

0 1 0 0 0 .254 

0 0 0 0 0 .285 

1 0 0 1 1 .275 

12 110 .255 
0 10 11 .210 
7 11 6 6 8 

r h bi bb so avg. 

2 1 0 2 0 .259 

1 2 2 1 2 .331 

0 0 0 0 2 .289 

0 1 2 0 1 .301 

0 0 0 0 2 .251 

1 1 0 0 2 .263 

1 1 2 0 0 .250 

1 0 0 2 0 .241 

0 0 0 1 1 .100 

6 6 6 6 10 


Toronto 103 100 110—7 11 0 

New York 000 240 000—6 6 1 


E— Ellsbury (2). LOB— Toronto 9, New 
York 5. 2B— Gregorius (12). HR— Smoak 
(23), off Pineda; Morales (16), off Pineda; 
Pillar (10), off Pineda; Martin (8), off 
Green; Judge (29), off Estrada; Choi (1), 
off Estrada. RBIs— Martin 2 (18), Smoak 2 
(55), Morales (47), Pillar (21), Judge 2 (65), 
Gregorius 2 (38), Choi 2 (2). SB— Pillar (12). 
S— Gardner. DP— Toronto 1; New York 1 
Toronto ip h rerbbso np era 
Estrada 42/3 5 6 6 4 5 108 5.17 

Loup I2/3 0 0 0 2 1 27 3.73 

BarnesW2-2 1 2/3 0 0 0 0 3 23 2.39 

OsunaS21-24 1 1 0 0 0 1 19 2.12 

New York ip h r er bb so np era 

Pineda 3 9 5 5 1 1 65 4.39 

Shreve 2 0 0 0 1 2 29 2.62 

GreenBSI-1 2 2 1 1 0 2 31 2.03 

BetancesL3-4 1/3 0 1 1 4 1 27 3.29 

Warren I2/3 0 0 0 0 2 16 2.10 

T— 3:28. A— 38,691 (49,642). 


A.L. LEADERS 

BATTING G AB R H BA 

Judge, Yankees . . 81 290 74 96 .331 

Altuve, HOU . . . .82 315 55 104 .330 

Ramirez, CLE. . . .81 309 59 101 .327 


N.L. LEADERS 

BATTING G AB R H BA 

Murphy, WAS. . . .78 308 55 105 .341 

Posey, SF 72 261 35 87 .333 

Zimmerman, WAS . 76 282 50 93 .330 


M.L.B. 

American League 

BALTIMORE ORIOLES — Optioned 
RHP Tyler Wilson to Norfolk (IL). Placed 
RHP Chris Tillman on the paternity list. 
Reinstated LHP Zach Britton from the 60- 
day DL. Recalled LHP Jayson Aquino from 
Norfolk.Transferred INF Ryan Flaherty to 
the 60-day DL. 

CLEVELAND INDIANS — Activated OF 
Abraham Almonte from the 10-day DL. 
Placed IB Carlos Santana on the paternity 
list. 

DETROIT TIGERS — Agreed to terms with 
RHP Alex Faedo. 

LOS ANGELES ANGELS — Placed RHP 
Huston Street on the 10-day DL, retroactive 
to July 3. Recalled RHP Eduardo Paredes 
from Salt Lake City (PCL). 

MINNESOTA TWINS — Placed LHP Hector 
Santiago on the 10-day DL, retroactive to 
July 3. Recalled RHP Alan Busenitz from 
Rochester (IL). 

YANKEES — Signed INF Ji-Man Choi to a 
major league contract and selected him to 
the 25-man roster. 

OAKLAND ATHLETICS — Placed C Josh 
Phegley on the paternity list. Selected the 
contract of C Ryan Lavarnway to Nashville 
(PCL). Named Chris Giles chief operating 
officer. 

TEXAS RANGERS — Placed SS Elvis Andrus 
on the paternity leave list. Recalled INF 
Jurickson Profar from Round Rock (PCL). 

National League 

CINCINNATI REDS — Placed C Devin 
Mesoraco on the 10-day DL, retroactive to 
July 3. Recalled RHP Ariel Hernandez from 
Louisville (IL). 

METS — Traded INF Milton Ramos to 
the Baltimore Orioles in exchange for 
International Signing Bonus Pool space. 


N.B.A. 

CHICAGO BULLS — Signed F Lauri 
Markkanen. 

GOLDEN STATE WARRIORS — Agreed to 
terms with G Nick Young on a one-year 
contract. 

WASHINGTON WIZARDS — Signed F Mike 
Young to a two-way contract. 


PRO FOOTBALL 

N.F.L. 

GREEN BAY PACKERS — Signed DT 
Montravius Adams. 

OAKLAND RAIDERS — Signed DT Eddie 
Vanderdoes. 

Canadian Football League 

CFL — Named Randy Ambrosie 
commissioner. 

EDMONTON ESKIMOS — Signed RB 
Kendial Lawrence. 


ANAHEIM DUCKS — Signed G Reto Berra 
to a one-year contract. 

ARIZONA COYOTES — Signed F Emerson 
Etem to a one-year contract. 

EDMONTON OILERS — Signed C Connor 
McDavid to an eight-year contract. 
MINNESOTA WILD — Re-signed D Zach 
Palmquist to a one-year, two-way contract. 
ISLANDERS — Signed D Sebastian Aho to 
a three-year entry level contract. 

RANGERS — Signed C David Desharnais 
to a one-year contract. Re-signed F Jesper 
Fast to a three-year contract. 


BASEBALL 


HOME RUN DERBY 
COMPETITORS 

Monday, July 10 
At Marlins Park, Miami 
First Round 

Giancarlo Stanton (1 seed), Miami vs. Gary 

Sanchez (8), New York Yankees 

Aaron Judge (2), New York Yankees vs. 

Justin Bour (7), Miami 

Cody Bellinger (3), Los Angeles Dodgers 

vs. Charlie Blackmon (6), Colorado 

Mike Moustakas (4), Kansas City vs. Miguel 

Sano (5), Minnesota 

Bracket Format 

Single-elimination tournament in which 
loser of each bracket is eliminated. 

In each bracket, the higher seed will hit 
second. 


Wednesday's Games 

Red Bulls 3, New England 2 
New York City FC at Vancouver 
Toronto FC 3, Orlando City 1 
Houston 3, Montreal 1 
Chicago at Portland 
Thursday s Game 
Philadelphia at Sporting Kansas City 


CONCACAF GOLD CUP 

All Times EDT 

GROUP A 
Friday, July 7 
At Harrison, N.J. 

French Guyana vs. Canada, 7 p.m. 
Honduras vs. Costa Rica, 9:30 p.m. 

Tuesday, July 11 
At Houston 

Costa Rica vs. Canada, 7:30 p.m. 
Honduras vs. French Guyana, 10 p.m. 

Friday, July 14 
At Frisco, Texas 

Costa Rica vs. French Guyana, 7:30 p.m. 
Canada vs. Honduras, 10 p.m. 

GROUP B 
Saturday, July 8 
At Nashville, Tenn. 

United States vs. Panama, 4:30 p.m. 
Martinique vs. Nicaragua, 7 p.m. 

Wednesday, July 12 
At Tampa, Fla. 

Panama vs. Nicaragua, 6:30 p.m. 

United States vs. Martinique, 9 p.m. 

Saturday, July 15 
At Cleveland 

Panama vs. Martinique, 4:30 p.m. 
Nicaragua vs. United States, 7 p.m. 

GROUP C 
Sunday, July 9 
At San Diego 

Curacao vs. Jamaica, 7 p.m. 

Mexico vs. El Salvador, 9:30 p.m. 

Thursday, July 13 
At Denver 

El Salvador vs. Curacao, 8 p.m. 

Mexico vs. Jamaica, 10:30 p.m. 

Sunday, July 16 
At San Antonio 

Jamaica vs. El Salvador, 6 p.m. 

Curacao vs. Mexico, 8:30 p.m. 

QUARTERFINALS 
Wednesday, July 19 
At Philadelphia 
Quarterfinal One 

Group A winner vs. Group B second place, 
6 p.m. 

Quarterfinal Two 

Group B winner vs. Group A or C third 
place, 9 p.m. 

Thursday, July 20 
At Glendale, Ariz. 

Quarterfinal Three 

Group C winner vs. Group A or B third 
place, 7:30 p.m. 

Quarterfinal Four 

Group C second place vs. Group A second 
place, 10:30 p.m. 


PRO BASKETBALL 


W.N.B.A. STANDINGS 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 


W 

Washington 10 

Connecticut 9 

Liberty 7 

Indiana 7 

Atlanta 6 

Chicago 3 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
W 

Minnesota 12 

Los Angeles 12 

Phoenix 7 

Dallas 9 

Seattle 7 

San Antonio 1 


12 

L 

1 

3 


15 


.625 

.563 

.500 

.467 


GB 


2 

21/2 

3 

6V2 


Pet GB 


.800 1 

.538 5 

.500 51/2 

.467 6 

.063 121/2 


Wednesday’s Games 

Connecticut 89, San Antonio 56 
Dallas 94, Atlanta 84 
Washington at Phoenix 


Thursday s Games 

Liberty at Seattle, 10 p.m. 

Los Angeles at Minnesota, 8 p.m. 

Friday’s Games 

Indiana at Atlanta, 7:30 p.m. 
Phoenix at San Antonio, 8 p.m. 
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As the Homers Keep Flying, No. 99 Is Becoming Tougher to Miss 



By MALIKA ANDREWS 

Aaron Judge dented a metal 
plate above a door beyond the left- 
center-field wall at Yankee Sta- 
dium on Tuesday afternoon. He 
did not do this with his bat or with 
his fist. 

Judge dented it with his major 
league-leading 28th home run of 
the season, a line drive that left 
the bat with a crack and landed, 
roughly 450 feet away, with a 
clank. 

And then on Wednesday after- 
noon, Judge homered again for his 
29th of the season, this one clear- 
ing the wall in right-center field. It 
landed in the bullpen and appar- 
ently didn’t dent anything but it 
did leave Judge tied with Joe Di- 
Maggio for most home runs by a 
Yankees rookie. DiMaggio hit his 
29 in 1936. 

The Yankees ended up losing on 
Tuesday and Wednesday and are 
in a prolonged slump that has cost 
them first place in the American 
League East. But Judge just keeps 
soaring. 

Indeed, it isn’t difficult to figure 
out who is the most popular player 
on the Yankees’ roster these days. 
Riding on the subway toward Yan- 
kee Stadium on Monday after- 
noon, hours before the Yankees 
played the Blue Jays in the opener 
of their three-game series this 
week, it was hard to walk 10 feet 
and not encounter someone in a 
No. 99 T-shirt or jersey or even a 
No. 99 onesie. 

Later, at the Stadium, after the 
game began, the crowd roared in 
delight when the public address 
announcer bellowed, “All rise for 
No. 99, Aaron Judge.” One man 
even urged his young daughter to 
wait until Judge had finished bat- 
ting before heading to the 
restrooms. 

“We don’t want to miss Judge,” 
he exclaimed. 

So it goes for Judge in the 
Bronx, and elsewhere. The Yan- 
kees’ 25-year-old, 6-foot-7 right 
fielder was the leading vote-getter 
in the American League All-Star 
balloting. Next Monday night, he 
will be the headliner in the home 
run derby, an event that may turn 
out to be more popular among 
fans than the All-Star Game itself. 

“It’s incredible,” Judge said be- 
fore Monday night’s game of the 
fan support he receives, adding, 


“I’m just really appreciative.” 

As are the Yankees, who know 
Judge helps to sell tickets and 
keep them a viable postseason 
contender. The team even has set 


ELSA/GETTY IMAGES 

aside a section of the right-field 
stands — it calls it the Judge’s 
Chambers — replete with wood 
paneling. Before Monday’s game, 
the line of fans waiting to take pic- 


tures there was 30 minutes long. 

Fans asked about Judge’s sud- 
den popularity cited his willing- 
ness to sign autographs and inter- 
act with them and the fact that he 
is a homegrown Yankee rather 
than an established player ac- 
quired from elsewhere. In that re- 
spect, Judge is in the tradition of 
Derek Jeter, whose No. 2 jersey 
seemed to be everywhere at the 
Stadium when he was playing. 
Now there has been a clear shift 
toward No. 99. 

Saeed Ahmad, who works at 
Stadium Souvenirs on River Ave- 
nue, right next to the stadium, 
said Judge’s jersey was by far the 
most popular shirt sold in his 
store. “It wasn’t always like this,” 


Ahmad said, recalling Judge’s in- 
auspicious debut in the second 
half of last season. “Last year, 
nothing. But this year, boom. 
Sometimes we sell 50 or 100 a day.” 

On Monday, fans were granted 
an extended look at Judge. In the 
major leagues, the home team 
normally takes batting practice 
first, which means that by the 
time the Yankees normally open 
the gates to the ballpark, Judge 
and his teammates have already 
taken their pregame swings. 

But in this instance, the Yan- 
kees opened the ballpark an hour 
early with the aim of offering 
more Judge for the same price. 

Fans surged down the stairs 
and pooled in the right-field 


The rookie All-Star 
Aaron Judge, and his 
jersey, have found 
sudden popularity. 


bleachers. Although there were 
cheers when Gary Sanchez, 
whose own slugging prowess has 
been overshadowed by Judge, 
threw a ball out into a waiting 
child’s glove, most fans were cran- 
ing their necks to see when No. 99 
would take the field. 

One fan, Kim Tse, brought her 
three children — Kelsey, Lindsay 
and Jack — and dressed them all 
in the kind of black-rimmed 
glasses that Judge wore in a skit 
on “The Tonight Show.” In the skit, 
Judge pretended to be someone 
else as he asked people what they 
thought of Judge. At this point, 
though, Judge may be out of dis- 
guises. 

“He seems like a nice person,” 
Tse said. “Even though he’s 
young, the fame hasn’t gone to his 
head. It seems like he’s really 
down to earth.” 

Another fan who showed up 
early, 21-year-old Alex Bloom, had 
a more sober view. To Bloom, it is 
Judge’s talent that explains why 
he is so adored. Though amid all 
the Judge jubilation, Bloom also 
sounded a word of warning, not- 
ing that “the fans can turn on 
players really quickly around 
here.” 

That seems almost unthinkable 
for Judge, at least any time soon. 
When he did go onto the field for 
batting practice Monday, Judge 
ended up throwing more balls into 
the crowd than any other player. 
He winked. He waved. He tipped 
his cap. 

“I swoon every time he looks 
over here,” one woman said. 

In Monday night’s game, Judge 
had two hits and scored two runs 
as the Yankees won, 6-3. He did 
not deposit any balls over the wall 
in that game, but there should be 
plenty more chances for No. 99 to 
add to his following. And his next 
home run will break that tie with 
DiMaggio. 


Bad Start 
For Yanks , 
And Relief 
Is No Better 

By WALLACE MATTHEWS 

When Michael Pineda left the 
mound in the fourth inning of 
Wednesday’s game against the 
Toronto Blue Jays to a mixed 
chorus — jeers for him and cheers 
for Manager 
BLUE JAYS 7 j oe Girardi 
YANKEES 6 coming out to 
collect him — 
few at Yankee Stadium could have 
suspected that they had wit- 
nessed only the day’s second- 
worst performance by a Yankees 
pitcher. 

The worst came four innings 
later, when Dellin Betances, at one 
time as reliable as gravity, once 
again could hardly manage to get 
the ball over the plate. 

As the Yankees’ setup man, Be- 
tances earned a spot in his fourth 
consecutive All-Star Game, and 
he has been among the best relief 
pitchers in the game during his ca- 
reer. But on Wednesday, he 
walked four of the five batters he 
faced, capping it by walking Rus- 
sell Martin with the bases loaded 
to force in the winning run in a 7-6 
Yankees loss. 

Betances’s implosion came af- 
ter the Yankees had fought back 
from a 5-0 hole that Pineda had 
dug. Two home runs fueled the 
comeback, one that was unsur- 
prising — a two-run shot by Aaron 
Judge, who leads the major 
leagues in homers with 29 — and 
one that few would have pre- 
dicted: a two-run blast by Ji-Man 
Choi, a player known to few Yan- 
kees fans just 24 hours earlier. 



BRAD PENNER/USA TODAY SPORTS. VIA REUTERS 

Dellin Betances, above, after walking four batters to force in the 
go-ahead run in the eighth inning. Below, Michael Pineda after 
surrendering a two-run homer to the Blue Jays’ Justin Smoak. 
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When the Yankees took the lead 
on a two-run double by Didi Gre- 
gorius in the fifth inning, the stage 
seemed set for a blueprint Yan- 
kees victory over a team at the 
bottom of their division, with their 


once high-octane bullpen of Be- 
tances and closer Aroldis Chap- 
man poised to slam the door. 

But that formerly watertight 
unit has sprung leaks lately. Chap- 
man struggled to finish off a 6-3 
victory over the Blue Jays on 
Monday, and the seventh-inning 
man Tyler Clippard struggled 
mightily in June, compiling a 11.17 
E.R.A. No pitcher, however, is 
floundering worse than Betances. 

“In the short term, I’m con- 
cerned about him, but in the long 
term, I’m not,” Girardi said. “Obvi- 
ously, he’s too good and his track 
record is too good for this to con- 
tinue. Right now, physically, he’s 
off and we have to get him back.” 

Girardi emphasized the word 
“have,” making the message 
clear: Without an effective Be- 
tances, Chapman and, to a lesser 
extent, Clippard, the Yankees’ 
current slide would continue. 
Wednesday’s loss was their sec- 
ond in a row, fourth in their last 


five and 16 th in their last 22 
games, a skid that began June 12. 

On that day, they held a four- 
game lead in the American 
League East over the Boston Red 
Sox. They were four and a half 
games back before the Red Sox 
played a Wednesday night game 
against the Texas Rangers. 

“Just as easy as you can lose 
’em, you can turn it around and get 
hot and win a lot of games like we 
were before,” Girardi said. “We 
are scuffling right now. But we are 
having opportunities to win 
games and we have to find a way 
to do it.” 

That may be easier than finding 
a solution to what is ailing Be- 
tances. He and Girardi insist he is 
healthy, and his fastball, which 
sometimes tops 100 miles per 
hour, has not wavered. 

But in a game in which pitchers 
missing their target by inches can 
be cause for concern, Betances at 
times was missing the strike zone 
by as much as a foot. In the eighth 
inning, he threw 10 consecutive 
pitches out of the strike zone, and 
the crowd, often critical of home 
plate umpires, had no cause to 
grumble. Most of Betances’s 
misses were wild outside, and it 
did not seem to matter whether 
the hitter was left-handed or right- 
handed, or whether Betances was 
working from the windup or the 
stretch. 

“It’s frustrating,” Betances 
said. “I feel like I’m not consistent 
with my mechanics right now. I 
find that my stuff is there, but the 
timing in my delivery is not there 
and it’s causing me to fall behind 
guys and walk guys. I have to look 
at some video and try to see what I 
can find to help myself when I’m 
out there.” 

Betances has been plagued 
with control problems before; the 
Yankees shifted him to reliever 
from starter in 2012 when he could 
not consistently throw strikes in 
Class AA and AAA games. But 
even at his wildest in the minor 
leagues — he walked 99 batters in 


Sanchez Shrugs Off Suggestion He’s Not Derby-Worthy 


By WALLACE MATTHEWS 

Yankees catcher Gary Sanchez 
had a simple message for Tampa 
Bay Rays first baseman Logan 
Morrison, who had questioned 
Sanchez’s qualifications for inclu- 
sion in the Home Run Derby next 
week: “Don’t blame me.” 

“What can I say? That’s some- 
thing I have no control of,” 
Sanchez said before the Yankees 
played the Toronto Blue Jays on 
Wednesday afternoon. “They 
gave me a call, invited me to par- 
ticipate, and I told them, ‘Well, I 
don’t even know if I’m making the 
All-Star Game. So, I don’t know if I 
will have the opportunity to attend 


the Derby.’ ” 

In the end, Sanchez was picked 
as an All-Star reserve and will be 
in the Derby on Monday, the day 
before the game. “It’s an honor to 
participate in the event,” he said. 
“It’s not my fault that he didn’t get 
selected.” 

Morrison was passed over de- 
spite having hit 24 home runs, the 
third highest in baseball going 
into Wednesday’s games. 

“Gary shouldn’t be there,” Mor- 
rison told The Tampa Bay Times 
on Tuesday. “Gary’s a great play- 
er, but he shouldn’t be in the Home 
Run Derby.” 

He added: “I remember when I 


had 14 home runs. That was a 
month and a half ago.” 

Sanchez, who actually has 13 
home runs, missed 21 games with 
a biceps strain earlier this season. 
He said he had met Morrison, but 
that the two had only a passing re- 
lationship. 

Morrison said he was not 
specifically pushing for his own 
inclusion in the Derby, which will 
also include Sanchez’s teammate 
Aaron Judge, the major league 
home run leader this season. 

“It’s not even about that,” Mor- 
rison said. “I think Mike Mous- 
takas should be there.” He was re- 
ferring to the Kansas City Royals 
third baseman who also had 24 


home runs going into Wednes- 
day’s games. 

“I’m not disappointed,” Morri- 
son said. “It’s par for the course. I 
play for the Rays. I get it.” 

Morrison said he was accus- 
tomed to the slights that come 
with playing for one of the game’s 
less prestigious teams, such as 
having seen a teammate’s picture 
appear next to his name on MLB 
Network. 

“Probably if they would have 
asked me, I would have done it,” 
he said of the Home Run Derby 
organizers. 

Instead, he will watch how 
Sanchez does. 


131 1/ 3 innings in the minors that 
year — he was never as wild as he 
has been this season. 

In 27 1/3 innings this season, Be- 
tances has walked 26 batters. And 
with his difficulty in holding on 
runners, a walk is often the equiv- 
alent of a double. There were no 
stolen bases off Betances on 
Wednesday, but none were neces- 
sary. 

“He’s our teammate and we’ve 
got his back,” said Judge, whose 
home run into the Yankees’ 
bullpen in the fourth inning tied 
the Yankees’ record for home runs 
by a rookie, set in 1936 by Joe Di- 
Maggio. “We’re behind him 100 
percent.” 

In reality, the Yankees have no 
choice. Pineda allowed back-to- 
back home runs by Justin Smoak 
and Kendrys Morales in the third 
inning and the solo shot by Kevin 


Pillar that helped chase him in the 
fourth. C. C. Sabathia had a rocky 
start on Tuesday, and after his 
early-season brilliance, Luis Sev- 
erino has allowed 16 earned runs 
in his last 24 1/3 innings, a 5.91 
E.R.A. 

With Yankees starters averag- 
ing five and two-thirds innings per 
outing, a reliable bullpen is more 
necessary than ever. But Be- 
tances has been so shaky that Gi- 
rardi entertained the possibility of 
using him in lower-leverage situa- 
tions reserved for middle 
relievers. 

“Obviously, I’ve been in this 
spot before,” Betances said. “I put 
myself in a tough spot and I put 
my team in a bad spot. I want to 
pitch in the good situations and I 
know I can get anybody out. I just 
have to trust myself and go do it.” 
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MARSHAL'S EXECUTION SALE 
RE NYC Parking Violations bureau 
vs. Various Judgement Debtors. 
Arthur Vigor, Auct'r #767619 Sells 
For City Marshal Howard J. Schain, 
Sat 07/08/201 7, 9:30am Ken Ben Inc, 
1908 Shore Prkwy., Brooklyn, NY 11214. 
86 TOYOTA JT2MX73E9G0054610 

SALVAGE 

02 MAZDA J M3 LW28 A020329957 

13 NISSAN 1 N4AL3AP5DN491 043 

98 DODGE 1 B4HS28Y4WF1 86826 

SALVAGE 

07 LINCOLN 1 LNHM82V97Y623686 

09 HONDA 5 F N Y F48429B002802 

14 NISSAN 1 N4AL3AP6EC326700 

06CHEVR 1 GNET16S7661 50616 

LIEN 

03 CHEVY 1G1ND52J63M553044 

04 FORD 1 FDWE35L24HA37036 

96 NISSAN J N1 CA21 D9T M41 6037 

SALVAGE 

08 FORD 2FAFP70V88X1 68594 

03GMC 1 GKET1 6PX361 74087 

02 HONDA 1 HGCG66882A078923 

03 DODGE 1 D4GP253X3B1 44255 

00 NISSAN J N1 CA31 A4YT22431 0 

05CHEVR 1 GNDX33L1 5D239259 

03 MERCURY 2MEFM75W73X624239 

00 JEEP 1 J4G248S3 Y C223742 

07 CHRYSLER 2C3LA53G27H785664 

03 OLDSMOBILE 1GHDT13S1 32400499 

01 BMW WBAAV33491 FU93467 

07 DODGE 2B3LA43RX7H755045 

SALVAGE 

05 JEEP 1J4GL48K75W712409 

97KIA KNAFAI257V531 3804 

98 HONDA 2HGEJ6671 WH51 7016 

01 HYUNDAI KMHFU45DX1A140601 

02 NISSAN J N 1 D A31 A62T301 075 

05 MAZDA 1 Y VH P80C855M55934 

97 AUDI WAUGA84A5VN030423 

05 FORD 2FAFP71W95X122176 

07 LINCOLN 1 LN HM84W57 Y63051 3 

06 NISSAN 1 N4AL1 1 DX6N393851 

03 FORD 1FMZU75W83UC15121 

01 FORD 1 FTN E2421 1 H A481 1 0 

05 LINCOLN 1 LNHM81 W65Y625015 

00 TOYOTA 4T3ZF1 9C3 YU302334 

LIEN 

92 FORD 1 FB J S31 H6N HA98940 

Right, Title, 8c Interest In 8c To 
Inspect Vi Hour Prior to Sale. 

For Cash Only. Howard J. Schain, 
City Marshal Badge #83 
Tel: (718) 330-0242 
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$ Real Estate 


TO RENT. TO BUY. TO LOVE. 


START YOUR SEARCH AT 
NYTIMES.COM/REALESTATE 
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Bass, Robert 

Granite, Judith 

Rudo, Milton 

Cohen, Marvin 

Haje, Peter 

Weinman, Judith 

Fleisher, Terry 

Harrison, Norman 


Freeman, Earl 

Milby, John 


Gartenberg, Maureen 

Pincus, Elsa 



BASS— Robert. 

Congregation Rodeph Sho- 
lom mourns the death of our 
longtime, devoted congre- 
gant, Robert Bass. Robert 
and his beloved wife, Denise 
Goldman, have been actively 
involved in the congregation 
for 25 years. Our heartfelt 
condolences are extended to 
Denise, their children Brad- 
ford, Hayley and Natalee, and 
all their dear ones. 

Robert N. Levine, D.D., 
Senior Rabbi 
Martin Flumenbaum, 
President 

COHEN— Marvin. 

It is with sorrow we note Mar- 
vin's passing, a devoted hus- 
band to Penny, father to Stev- 
en (Debbie), and grandfather 
of Jordan and Sophie. May 
the many years spent enjoy- 
ing wonderful times together 
be of comfort to you and all 
those fortunate enough to 
have shared in Marvin's life. 

Honie and Jerry 

COHEN— Marvin J. 

After living his life to its ful- 
lest for 96 years, Marvin 
passed away at home peace- 
fully on July 5, 2017. Beloved 
husband of Penny Zorn Co- 
hen, father of Steven and his 
wife Debbie, and stepdaugh- 
ter Robin Zorn DeMaio, 
grandfather of Jordan, Sop- 
hie, David, Daniel, Ricky, 
Emily, Blair and his adoring 
nieces and nephews. Prede- 
ceased by his cherished wife 
Joan Rosenstock Cohen and 
his sister Dolores Cohen Cow- 
en. Funeral services July 7th, 
10am, Plaza Jewish Commu- 
nity Chapel, 630 Amsterdam 
Avenue, New York, NY. 

COHEN— Marvin. 

Our heartfelt condolences go 
out to Penny, Steven and 
Debbie, Jordan and Sophie 
and those who were a part of 
Marvin's life, a life devoted to 
family, friends, Fenway, ac- 
tive pursuits and quite a few 
email jokes. It has given all of 
us many fond memories to 
be comforted by. 

Amy and Ron 

FLEISHER— Terry, 
born August 9, 1925 passed 
away peacefully on July 4, 
2017. A graveside service will 
be held at the Temple Beth El 
Cemetery in Poughkeepsie, 
New York on Thursday, July 
6, 201 7 at 11 am. 

FREEMAN — EarlS., 
beloved husband of Judy, 
much loved father of Sara 
and John Roberts and Kara 
and Daniel Freeman. Adored 
and adoring grandfather of 
Josh, Dylan, Cole and Quinn, 
the joys of his life. Donations 
to Gilda's Club Westchester 
or Planned Parenthood Hud- 
son-Peconic. Service Friday, 
July 7, 11am, Congregation 
Kol Ami, Chapel in the 
Woods, White Plains, NY. 

GARTENBERG— Maureen 
Patricia (nee Broderick), 
passed away June 27, 2017 in 
Astoria, NY after a long ill- 
ness. Born March 31, 1934, 
Maureen was the elder 
daughter of the late Mary 
(Daly) Broderick and William 
Broderick. She was a gra- 
duate of Hunter College High 
School and Hunter College 
where she received a MA de- 
gree in English Literature in 
1961. For 35 years she taught 
English at Aviation High 
School in Queens, NY, retiring 
in 1993. An avid reader of 
poetry and classic fiction, and 
a student and teacher of the 
Irish language, Maureen was 
also a talented pianist who 
loved playing jazz and Irish 
tunes. Her curiosity, wit, ge- 
nerosity, and great conversa- 
tion will be deeply missed by 
those who loved her. Mau- 
reen is survived by her loving 
husband of 55 years, Erwin, 
her sister Margaret Moser, 
brother-in-law Philip Moser, 
niece Amelia Moser Polcri, 
nephew Matthew Moser, and 
grandnieces Sofia Adele and 
Beatrice Maureen Polcri. Do- 
nations in her memory may 
be made to the ASPCA, of 
which Maureen was a devot- 
ed supporter. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OE DEATHS MAY 
DC TCLCPI I0NCD TROM WITHIN 
N.Y.C. TO (212) 556-3900; OR OUT- 
SIDE N.Y.C. TO TOLL FREE 1 800 
458-5522; OR SUBMITTED ONLINE 
AT ADVERTISING.NYTIMES.COM 
(SELECT “IN MEMORIAM") FOR THE 
FOI I OWING FDITIONS: 

Until 5:30 P.M. the day betore for 
Tuesday through Saturday editions, 
until 5:00 RM on Friday for Sunday's 
Nationwide Edition, until 12:45 RM. 
Saturday for Sunday's New York Re- 
gion edition, until 2:00 P.M. Sunday 
for Monday’s editions. Photos must 
be submitted by noon the day prior 
to publication Tuesday through Fri- 
day. Photos for Saturday, Sunday 
and Monday must be submitted by 
12 noon on Friday. 


GRANITE— Judith, 



died July 1, 2017. Born in 
Rochester, NY, she studied 
piano and ballet at the East- 
man School of Music, re- 
ceived her Bachelor of Arts 
from Syracuse University 
and a Master of Arts from 
New York University. In 1980, 
she married Melvin Beldock 
who preceded her in death. 
She was a gifted actress ap- 
pearing on Broadway and in 
regional theatre. She lived life 
with a resilient, indomitable 
spirit. 

HAJE— Peter. 

It is with deep sorrow that 
New Alternatives for Children 
mourns the passing of Peter 
Haje, NAC's esteemed Board 
member and Treasurer. 
Peter's extraordinary devo- 
tion, keen wisdom, generosity 
in every way, and leadership 
over 22 years helped the 
agency grow as we naviga- 
ted the complex child welfare 
system. Peter will be sorely 
missed by the entire NAC 
family. Our heartfelt con- 
dolences to Helen and his 
family, with whom we share 
the grief of their loss. 

Robert Friedman, President; 

Arlene Goldsmith, 
Executive Director 


HAJE— Peter Robert. 



82, died peacefully at his 
Manhattan apartment on 
July 2, 2017 after battling can- 
cer. Peter is survived by his 
beloved wife, Helen Heine- 
man Haje, and children, Mi- 
chael Haje (and his spouse 
Greta Gaines) and Katherine 
Haje Petitbon (and her 
spouse Johnlouis Petitbon), 
and Lily Haje; his four grand- 
children, Cassidy and Ryder 
Haje and Mario and Matilde 
Petitbon; and his brother Ar- 
nold Haje. He was prede- 
ceased by his dear parents, 
Arnold and Edna (Bossert) 
Haje, his brother Arthur Haje 
and his former wife, Carol 
Haje. Peter was a graduate of 
Cornell University and Har- 
vard Law School and served 
as First Lieutenant in the 
United States Army. A part- 
ner at the international law 
firm of Paul, Weiss, Rifkind 
Wharton & Garrison for over 
20 years, he left the firm to 
become Executive Vice Pres- 
ident and General Counsel of 
Time Warner Inc. until De- 
cember 1999. From January 
2000 to his death, Peter was a 
private investor and an inde- 
pendent legal and business 
advisor, including providing 
advisory services to Burford 
Capital. Peter was a director 
of Time Warner Cable from 
2006 to 2016. He was also a 
published author of fiction. At 
his death, he served on the 
following boards: Commer- 
cial: Creme de la Creme, Inc. 
Non-profit: New Alternatives 
for Children (Treasurer); 
Lawyers Committee for Civil 
Rights Under Law; Devereux 
Advanced Behavioral Health; 
Hotchkiss Library in Sharon, 
Connecticut, where Peter and 
Helen have had a home for 25 
years. In addition to his im- 
pressive work and charitable 
accomplishments, he was 
known for his mentorship, ge- 
nerosity, wisdom, and irrev- 
erent wit. He will be deeply 
missed by all who knew him. 
The family will receive visi- 
tors on July 11th and 12th 
from 6-9pm. The funeral will 
be held on Thursday, July 
13th at 11:30am at Frank E. 
Campbell Funeral Home, 
1076 Madison Ave at (81st) 
Street. For details please con- 
tact: info@peterhaje.com. In 
lieu of flowers, donations 
may be made to any of the 
non-profit organizations list- 
ed above. 


HARRISON — Norman, 

88 passed away in Boca Ra- 
ton, Florida on June 29, 2017. 
Born on June 6, 1929 in Brook- 
lyn, NY, Norman graduated 
from Lafayette High School 
and attended NYU. He was a 
world traveler who had an 
audience with the Pope, met 
the Shah of Iran and the King 
of Ethiopia. Norman's beauti- 
ful heart lives on in his loving 
children Mark and Stacey, 
grandchildren Jill, David, 
Alexis, Chloe and Dylan, 
great - grandchildren Owen 
and Annie. He was a caring 
husband to Dina for 17 years. 
He was our loving, caring go 
to person who put his family 
first before anything else. His 
life was a blessing, his memo- 
ry a treasure, he is loved be- 
yond words and will be 
missed beyond measure. 


MILBY— John Cox, 
of Brooklyn, NY died peace- 
fully on July 3, 2017, at the age 
of 82. John was the cherished 
husband of Charlotte Bloom- 
berg; they shared their lives 
together for 35 years. He was 
beloved by his children of an 
earlier marriage, Lucy, her 
husband, John Fiore, Susan, 
and her husband Jon Cimper- 
man and Catherine Milby. He 
is also survived by his four 
granddaughters; Kate, Chris- 
tine, Annie and Emmie, his 
sister, Mary Francis and his 
in-laws, Jerry and Nancy 
Bloomberg. John joined the 
Marine Corps at 17 and was 
wounded in action in Korea. 
John's passion for sailing and 
all things nautical was nur- 
tured on Lake Erie where he 
spent his childhood. He lived 
in Greenwich, CT and loved 
to sail on the sound. John also 
had strong roots in Brooklyn 
where he has lived for the 
past 35 years. Always the 
gentleman, John tipped his 
cap to the ladies walking by 
as he enjoyed his morning 
cup of coffee on the stoop. A 
fixture on the block, he will be 
sorely missed by dear friends 
and neighbors. His sense of 
humor and charismatic per- 
sonality were un-paralleled 
and his memory lives on by 
those who knew him and 
those who loved him. 


In 

Memoriam: 
Celebrate 
a Life 

Memorialize 
and celebrate 
a loved one 
in the pages 
of The New 
York Times. 

For more information, visit 
advertising.nytimes.com 
or call 1-800-458-5522. 
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PINCUS— Elsa Bronson, 



passed away at age 95 on 
June 30, 2017. Her beloved 
husband of 73 years, William, 
had passed away three years 
earlier. Elsa was the loving 
mother of Jillian and Susan 
Rachel Pincus and the late 
Lanni Tama, devoted grand- 
mother of Jordan Tama, 
adoring great-grandmother 
of Amos and Jesse T ama, de- 
dicated sister of Peggy Fried- 
lander, and admired aunt to 
her nieces and nephews. She 
was a vibrant woman with a 
zest for life, keen intellect, 
quick wit, and deep devotion 
to family and friends. She 
loved traveling, theater, art, 
fine food, bridge playing, 
reading, and dancing. She 
and William took their daugh- 
ters on two wonderful cross- 
country car trips and ex- 
plored places as far afield as 
India, Ethiopia, Afghanistan, 
Cambodia, Iran, and Kenya in 
an era when such exotic trav- 
el was uncommon. Some of 
Elsa's many dinner parties 
were made more festive by 
private dance lessons that 
she and William took with 
other couples. She proudly 
raised three very indepen- 
dent daughters who became 
a lawyer, doctor, and indus- 
trial designer at a time when 
few women entered those 
fields. Elsa knew women 
could and should be accom- 
plished and recognized. Her 
daughters frequently heard, 
"Be independent." She also 
took great pleasure in spend- 
ing time with her grandson, 
great-grandsons, and Jillian's 
dog Gracie. Elsa was born in 
Brooklyn to Benjamin and 
Dora Bronson on November 
26, 1921. A precocious and 
talented student, she graduat- 
ed from Brooklyn College at 
age 18 and went on to earn an 
M.A. in psychology from the 
University of Maryland and 
an M.A. in education from 
Hofstra University. During 
World War II, she worked at 
RCA as part of the war effort. 
She later served for 16 years 
at Flushing High School as a 
social studies teacher and 
guidance counselor. Elsa was 
acknowledged by her stu- 
dents as a positive life in- 
fluence. A commitment to 
political participation ran 
through her life. She protest- 
ed the rise of fascism in the 
streets of Brooklyn as a 
young woman and was active 
for many decades in the 
League of Women Voters. 
She also enjoyed being part 
of the sisterhood at Great 
Neck's Temple Israel. She 
was buried next to William at 
Beth David Cemetery in El- 
mont, NY. She will be deeply 
missed by her loving family. 


RUDO— Milton. 

High Ridge Country Club 
acknowledges with sorrow 
the passing of our esteemed 
member, Milton Rudo. We 
extend our deepest sym- 
pathy to his significant other, 
Joyce Kaplowitz, and their 
families. 

Stuart Albrecht, President 
Harvey Karofsky, Secretary 


WEINMAN— Judith, 
on July 4, 2017. Holocaust sur- 
vivor, and woman of valor. 
Beloved wife of the late Abra- 
ham, devoted mother of Ani- 
ta, Etta and Rosalyn. Adored 
grandmother of Eric, Marc, 
Melissa, Andrea, Jennifer 
and Jessica, cherished great- 
grandmother of 18. Services 
were held. Donations in her 
memory may be made to 
The Museum of Jewish Heri- 
tage, mjhnyc.org. 
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BENJAMIN — Barbara 
Schneider. It's been 50 years 
and we are still embraced by 
your warmth, wit and love. 
Forever in our hearts. 

Your Daughters, 
Phyllis and Janet 


McMARTIN— John. 

Jack, I miss you 
every hour of every day. 

Charlotte 


MORRIS— Allen E. 

Today is your birthday, I hope 
that you, our Dad, and broth- 
er Joel, are together working 
on your antique cars. 

Love, Linda Joy 
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Gene Conley playing for the Knicks against Wilt Chamberlain of the San Francisco Warriors. 


Gene Conley , Titlist in Two Pro Sports 
Who Hardly Took a Break , Dies at 86 


By DANIEL E. SLOTNIK 

All professional athletes dream 
of winning a championship. But 
only two have won championships 
in two major American profes- 
sional sports. Gene Conley was 
one of them. 

Conley, who died at 86 on Tues- 
day at his home in Foxborough, 
Mass., pitched for the World Se- 
ries champion Milwaukee Braves 
in 1957. At 6 feet 8 inches — he was 
the tallest pitcher in the major 
leagues at the time — he also 
carved out a parallel career in pro- 
fessional basketball, playing dur- 
ing baseball’s off-season and win- 
ning three N.B.A. titles with the 
Boston Celtics, from 1958 to 1961. 

The only other pro athlete to ri- 
val that feat was Otto Graham, the 
Hall of Fame quarterback for the 
Cleveland Browns during their 
dominant years, in the 1940s and 
’50s. Aside from his pro football ti- 
tles, Graham, in 1946, won a cham- 
pionship with the Rochester Roy- 
als of the National Basketball 
League, a precursor of the N.B.A. 

But that was before Graham be- 
gan his football career. Unlike 
Conley, who maintained a gru- 
eling two-sport schedule for al- 
most a decade, Graham never 
again played in two different 
sports seasons in one year. 

By contrast, Conley played 18 
professional seasons in 12 years. 
In six consecutive years during 
which his baseball and basketball 
careers overlapped, he played 12 
professional seasons without 
taking a break. 

Conley played two sports si- 
multaneously longer than dual- 
sports stars like Dave DeBuss- 
chere (basketball and baseball) 
and Bo Jackson (football and 
baseball) — indeed, longer than 
any other two-sport athlete ex- 
cept Deion Sanders, who played 
both baseball and football for nine 
years. 

Conley’s death was confirmed 
by his daughter Kelly Conley, who 
said he had heart failure. 

A multiple-sport talent in high 
school, Conley was more domi- 
nant on the diamond than on the 
court. He started in the Braves’ 
farm system in 1951, when the 
team was in Boston. (He pitched 
in four games for the Braves in 
1952.) Throughout his career he 
relied on a blistering fastball and a 
deceptive curveball in compiling a 
record of 91-96 with a 3.82 earned 
run average. 

His wingspan was so great that 
his fastball appeared “to come out 
of third base,” A1 Hirshberg wrote 
in a 1955 profile in The Saturday 
Evening Post. 

“I could sling the ball good,” 
Conley said in an interview for 
this obituary in 2012. “I pitched 
nearly my whole career with just 
two pitches, and if you do that you 
usually don’t last too long.” 

Conley won nine games in his 
championship season with the 
Braves, pitching alongside War- 
ren Spahn and Lew Burdette on a 
team that also included the slug- 
gers Hank Aaron, Eddie Mathews 
and Wes Covington. But he did not 
start in the World Series against 
the Yankees, making only one for- 
gettable relief appearance. 

He later pitched for the Phila- 
delphia Phillies and eventually re- 
turned to Boston to pitch for the 
Red Sox. His baseball coaches 
pushed him not to play basketball, 
usually to no avail. 

Major league baseball in the 
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Conley pitched for four teams, 
including the Red Sox. He 
won a championship with the 
Milwaukee Braves in 1957. 


1950s was far less lucrative than it 
is today, and Conley, like most 
players, needed an off-season job. 
While playing with the Braves’ 
Class AAA team, he pitched a 
game against a Brooklyn Dodgers 
farm team on which Bill Sharman, 
better known as a sharpshooting 
guard for the Celtics, played third 
base. 

Sharman had been impressed 
by Conley’s basketball talent after 
seeing him play for Washington 
State College (now University) 
against John Wooden’s U.C.L.A. 
team in the Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence finals when Conley was a 
sophomore. After the game Shar- 
man offered to approach the 
Celtics’ coach, Red Auerbach, to 
see if Conley could try out for the 
team. 

“He called Red Auerbach and 
said, T saw this skinny guy from 
Washington — you should give 
him a call,’ ” Conley said. “I had no 
idea who Red Auerbach or the 
Celtics were.” 

Conley made the team as a re- 
serve center and earned $4,500 
for the 1952-53 season, appearing 
in 39 games. His baseball man- 
ager was displeased, and the next 


Playing 18 seasons in 
12 years, winning 
baseball and N.B.A . 
championships. 


season the Braves paid him $5,000 
not to play basketball. He stayed 
off the court until 1958, when the 
Braves cut his salary after he had 
lost six consecutive games. 

Conley won three Celtics cham- 
pionships playing alongside, 
among others, Bob Cousy, Tom 
Heinsohn, K. C. Jones and Bill 
Russell, who sometimes switched 
from center, his primary position, 
to forward when Conley was in the 
game. A talented defender and re- 
bounder, Conley averaged 8.3 re- 
bounds per game in the 1959-60 
season while guarding the likes of 
the 7-1 Wilt Chamberlain. 

In the years the Celtics made 
the playoffs, Conley would show 
up late for baseball’s spring train- 
ing. 

Many coaches and teammates 
supposed that playing basketball 
during the entire off-season would 
leave him in shape for spring 
training, but that was not the case, 
Conley said. 

“I’d just go down there for two 
weeks and tell them I was ready to 
go, but I really wasn’t,” he said. 
“The muscles are so different that 
when you get on dirt and put 
cleats on, it’s like running on clay, 
so all these different muscles get 
really sore.” 


Playing dual seasons allowed 
little time to recuperate from inju- 
ries, which often impaired his 
pitching. He struggled with back 
pain throughout his career and 
shoulder problems starting in 
1955. 

During the 1960 season, the 
Phillies offered Conley $20,000 to 
take the winter off. He made a 
counteroffer, which the Phillies re- 
jected. They then traded him to 
the Red Sox near the end of 1960, 
making him the only athlete to 
play for three different Boston 
teams — the Braves, the Red Sox 
and the Celtics. 

He retired from baseball after a 
disappointing 1963 season, with 
the close of his basketball career 
not far off. In 1961 he had left the 
Celtics to play in the American 
Basketball League, then moved to 
the Knicks of the N.B.A. the next 
year and retired after the 1963-64 
season. 

Donald Eugene Conley was 
born on Nov. 10, 1930, in Musko- 
gee, Okla., to Raymond Leslie 
Conley and the former Eva Be- 
atrice Brewer. After his family 
moved to Richland, Wash., he let- 
tered in baseball, basketball and 
track at Columbia High School. 

Conley entered Washington 
State College on a baseball 
scholarship in 1949. He played in 
the College World Series that year, 
after a season in which Washing- 
ton State had finished 29-6 and 
Conley had batted .417 and won 
five games, with two shutouts. 

He played only one season of 
college basketball, but in that sea- 
son he was named an all-Ameri- 
can as he helped Washington 
State win the Pacific Coast North- 
ern Division, for which he was in- 
ducted into the State of Washing- 
ton Sports Hall of Fame. His pitch- 
ing attracted scouts from many 
major league teams, and he 
signed with the Boston Braves in 
1950. 

Conley started pitching in the 
minors in 1951, the same year he 
married Kathryn Dizney, who sur- 
vives him. He was named minor 
league player of the year by The 
Sporting News in 1951 and again in 
1953, becoming the first player to 
receive the honor twice. (The feat 
was later duplicated by Sandy 
Alomar Jr.) 

Conley beat the Brooklyn 
Dodgers five times in his first sea- 
son with the Braves, when the 
team included luminaries like 
Jackie Robinson and Pee Wee 
Reese, and pitched in three All- 
Star Games, winning one in 1955. 

Toward the end of his career 
with the Red Sox, he received reg- 
ular cortisone shots in his shoul- 
der but did not tell the team, fear- 
ing his career would be over if it 
was known he had a sore arm. 
Though he won a career-high 15 
games in 1962, his arm never re- 
covered. 

After his dual career, Conley 
moved with his wife to Foxbor- 
ough, where they established the 
Foxboro Paper Company and ran 
it for 34 years before retiring to 
Florida. They later returned to 
Foxborough. 

In addition to his wife and his 
daughter Kelly, he is survived by 
another daughter, Diane Kathryn 
Quick; a son, Gene Raymond; a 
sister, Billye Lynn Drew; seven 
grandchildren; and two great- 
grandchildren. 

Conley’s basketball coaches, he 
recalled, were less concerned 
about his dual career than his 
baseball ones: “Red Auerbach 
used to say, ‘Well, Gene, the play- 
offs are over, the season’s over, 
now you can go down and try to 
get out of shape so you can 
pitch.’ ” 
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The Cornelia Street Cafe 
celebrates 40 years of jazz. 
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Immigrants’ stories, told in 
Times Square phone booths. 




‘The Sisters Chase/ 
driven by a flawed 
but winning heroine. 

BY SARAH LYALL 
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JESSE GREEN 

CRITIC’S NOTEBOOK 

A Summer 
Weekend 

Of Odd 

Couples 

Three plays in the Berkshires, 
two new ones, one revival, 
address a similar theme. 


williamstown, mass. — A peculiar purple 
light native to the Berkshires casts a flatter- 
ing glow on the valleys of Western Massa- 
chusetts. For me, the light of nostalgia also 
glows there. Decades ago, I was a flunky at 
the Williamstown Theater Festival, which I 
recall fondly even though I spent a lot of my 
time making French toast and getting 
yelled at. 

Flunkies at the festival today — they’re 
called apprentices — don’t get yelled at 
much. And their labor now supports a slate 
of productions whose technical polish and 
top-drawer casting often approach Broad- 
way levels. Three plays I caught last week- 
end, here in Williamstown and 40 miles 
south in Stockbridge, were evidence that 
the straw-hat days of B-list performers and 
cardboard flats are long over, and even my 
memories of dusty classics earnestly re- 
vived need revamping. 

Still, the work produced in the country 
these days is not the same as what we 
usually see in the city: It is often more ex- 
ploratory and more serendipitous. I doubt, 
for instance, that S. Epatha Merkerson and 
Jane Kaczmarek, fine stage actors rarely 

CONTINUED ON PAGE C6 
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S. Epatha Merkerson in “The Roommate,” 
at the Williamstown Theater Festival. 


MICAELA BARANELLO 

OPERA REVIEW 

Tragic Pawn 
In a Therapy 
Nightmare 

Reimagining Bizets classic for 
the social-media age. 


aix-en-provence, France — At the begin- 
ning of Dmitri Tcherniakov’s remarkable 
new production of Bizet’s “Carmen” at the 
Aix Festival here, the audience is warned 
that “tonight’s performance contains 
scenes that may seem like actual danger. 
Please be aware that they are part of the 
show.” 

Such a disclaimer may be wise reassur- 
ance in these jittery times. But it is also a 
welcome promise: This daring Russian di- 


Carmen 

Aix Festival 


rector plans to find some particularly mod- 
ern anxiety in a work that has become 
dulled by overexposure. 

Boldly rewriting the opera’s dialogue to 
accommodate his concept, Mr. Tcherniakov 
presents “Carmen” as a large-scale role- 
play, a novel bit of psychotherapy for a 
numb modern man. This man is played, 
with a deeply furrowed brow, by the Ameri- 
can tenor Michael Fabiano, making a formi- 
dable debut as Don Jose, the soldier who 
falls for the headstrong Gypsy Carmen and, 
when spurned, kills her. 

Like an opera-themed episode of “Black 
Mirror,” Mr. Tcherniakov’s production locks 

CONTINUED ON PAGE C6 
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Art That Was Never Meant to Be Still 

The Whitney Museum is presenting Alexander Calder s sculptures in rare form: in motion. 
Here, Natalee Cayton activates “Sea Scape” (1947). An article by Daniel McDermon, Page 5. 
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Pop Music 


Celebrating 40 Years, With Some Concerns 


The Cornelia Street Cafe holds 
a party, but there are always 
worries about the rent. 


By GIOVANNI RUSSONELLO 
On Tuesday evening, the vocalist Sheila Jor- 
dan stood with her feet squarely planted on 
the Cornelia Street Cafe’s underground 
stage and a bright and teasing expression 
on her face. She had just launched into 
“Sheila’s Blues,” her signature tune, a half- 
spoken paean to the powers and infatua- 
tions of bebop. 

At 88, Ms. Jordan’s voice still has the 
qualities that made it startling in the 1950s: 
A little dusty, a little callow, it’s not broad of 
tone and doesn’t naturally fill a room; in- 
stead she commands the space with vim 
and style. On Tuesday there was plenty of 
space: Her only accompanists on the club’s 
stage were the bassist Cameron Brown and 
the trumpeter John McNeil, who took a cou- 
ple of deliberate, bop-inflected solos. 

A National Endowment for the Arts Jazz 
Master, Ms. Jordan has played this base- 
ment, which fits about 80, for a little more 
than a decade. On Tuesday she was there to 
kick off a night celebrating the club’s 40th 
anniversary. She capped it with an entreaty 
to support the space, which is celebrating 
the milestone cautiously as it watches its 
rent climb and establishments close along 
its one-block street in the West Village. 

Ms. Jordan sang three songs, then 
handed the microphone to the club’s owner, 
Robin Hirsch, who proceeded to M.C. a 
nightlong revue featuring a number of Cor- 
nelia Street Cafe regulars. The comedian 
and storyteller Jennifer Rawlings narrated 
her experiences doing stand-up comedy at 
military bases in Iraq. The singer and Ap- 
palachian dulcimer player David Massen- 
gill performed a song he’d written decades 
ago as part of the Songwriters Exchange, 
an informal workshop housed at the club in 
the 1970s and ’80s; it was a happy jumble of 
ribald metaphors, tinged with a youthful 
vulnerability that still seemed to suit him. 
Zero Boy, a vocal sound-effects maestro, 
detonated peals of laughter across the audi- 
ence. The pianist Ellen Mandel, with help 
from the vocalists Verena McBee and Jes- 
sica Crandall, performed a composition of 
slow and lapping harmonies, using verses 
by the Irish poet Seamus Heaney. 

From its inception, the Cornelia Street 
Cafe has claimed a liberated identity, 
equally linked to the worlds of folk music, 
literature, Off Off Broadway and jazz. The 
club opened on the Fourth of July weekend 
in 1977, in what had been a broken-down 
storefront. Three artists — an Italian-Cana- 
dian visual artist, an Irish writer and direc- 
tor, and an English actor whose parents had 
escaped the Holocaust in Germany — 
rented the space and set about refurbishing 
it themselves. In its earliest days, the cafe 
offered little more than coffee and tea; its 
kitchen was a toaster. (Today, the ground 
floor has a creditable restaurant; the enter- 
tainment moved downstairs in the 1980s.) 

Even at the start, the cafe was already 
something of an anachronism. Its heavy 
doses of poetry and folk music recalled the 
folk revival and beat scene of the 1950s and 
early ’60s. The folk singer and songwriter 
Suzanne Vega gave some of her first public 
performances at the cafe, where she took 
part in the Songwriters Exchange, and Eve 
Ensler read her “Vagina Monologues” there 
for the first time. Jazz became a mainstay 
too, and since the 1980 s the cafe has been a 
refuge for many left-of-center improvisers, 
even as neighborhood clubs like Sweet Ba- 
sil and the Village Gate have folded. 

Mr. Hirsch and his team are sweating 



An air of continuity 
remains even as a 
neighborhood changes. 



now, though. Their rent for the restaurant 
and basement space, at $33,000 a month, is 
77 times what it was when the club opened 
(that’s not adjusting for inflation — but, in 
the name of consistency, they’re not charg- 
ing $77 for a croissant). This year saw the 
closure of two longstanding restaurants on 
the block: Home and Po, which had been 
Mario Batali’s first eatery. 

But on Tuesday, there was an air of conti- 
nuity. For the last 12 years, the storied com- 
poser and multi-instrumentalist David Am- 
ram, 86, has held down a monthly residency. 
He performs every first Monday of the 
month, and on Tuesday afternoon he fol- 
lowed the previous night’s marathon show 
with a two-hour set under the baking sun on 
the Cornelia Street sidewalk. 

In a sense Mr. Amram is the perfect ava- 
tar of the club’s offbeat ecumenicalism. He 


Top, David Amram performing 
outside the Cornelia Street 
Cafe. Above left, Sheila Jordan 
and Robin Hirsch at the cafe’s 
40th-anniversary show. Right, 
Michael McGuigan, center, 
outside the cafe, with the 
Shinbone Alley Stilt Band, part 
of the nearby Bond Street 
Theater. 



played French horn with Charles Mingus 
and Dizzy Gillespie, as well as the National 
Symphony Orchestra; he was Leonard 
Bernstein’s first composer in residence at 
the New York Philharmonic, and has com- 
posed over 100 works for orchestra and 
chamber ensemble; he wrote the music for 
“Pull My Daisy,” the short film derived from 
Jack Kerouac’s play “Beat Generation.” 

On Tuesday afternoon he alternated be- 
tween keyboard and flutes, performing 
with three percussionists and a bass player. 
Avuncular and masterfully idiosyncratic, 
he played with a nostalgic whimsy, leaping 
from the title composition he wrote for Ar- 
thur Miller’s “After the Fall” to “What a 
Wonderful World” — a nod to Louis Arm- 
strong’s apocryphal birth date of July 4, 
1900. Mr. Amram was not trying to prove 
very much, but the crowd of a few dozen — 
which included the jazz pianist Matthew 
Shipp, all three of the club’s original owners 
(two of whom departed years ago) and a 
smattering of other regulars — was in an in- 


dulgent mood. 

Between songs, Mr. Amram told of meet- 
ing Woody Guthrie, and gave brief 
philosophical orations in a beatnik patter. 
“Instead of wondering where else you 
should have been if you weren’t here right 
now, look around and appreciate all the 
beauty that’s right here around us,” he said, 
declaring his allegiance to the alleyways of 
Lower Manhattan and pulling on the last 
syllable like a trombonist finishing a solo. 

The routine has its appeal, but it wore 
thin eventually. Just in time, he called up 
Elizabeth Aklilu, a server at the cafe, still 
clad in her all-black uniform and apron, to 
sing “Summertime.” The band didn’t have 
all the chord changes worked out, and 
couldn’t quite settle on a rhythmic feel, but 
Ms. Aklilu’s voice — melismatic and com- 
manding, construction-paper thick in the 
middle register and syrupy down low — 
took you by surprise. In a time of peak 
branding, there’s something to be said for a 
club whose only pledge is unpredictability. 


JON PARELES | ALBUM REVIEW 


Pitting Creativity Against Collapse 


A Canadian supergroup has its 
first album since 2010. 


somewhere between a band and a con- 
cept, the Canadian group Broken Social 
Scene has persisted both grandly and mod- 
estly since 1999. It’s grand in sound and per- 
sonnel, with 15 participants on its new al- 
bum, “Hug of Thunder”; it’s modest in con- 
structing its music collectively, even though 
it’s packed with individualistic songwriters. 

The collaborators on “Hug of Thunder,” 
the band’s first album since 2010, have 
grown up together and, by now, have also 
built their own careers, yet they still work 
on Broken Social Scene. Keeping its options 
open, the group gathers its loosely knit crew 
of clamorous, flexible musicians behind 


Broken Social Scene 

“Hug of Thunder” 

(Arts & Crafts) 

songs that are ready for a big soundstage: 
an exultant surge of instruments, voices 
and wide-open reverberation that Broken 
Social Scene delights in applying. 

Sound has always subsumed lyrics in 
Broken Social Scene. Its 2001 debut album, 
“Feel Good Lost,” was largely instrumental, 
and its songs since then have flaunted long 
introductions and interludes where hooks 
and intricate countermelodies pile up. 
Something particularly Canadian — hearty, 
thoughtful, knotty, communal — unites 
bands like Broken Social Scene, Arcade Fire 
and the New Pornographers. On the sur- 
face, in these bands, the music’s crescendos 
usually signal euphoria. But “Hug of Thun- 
der” holds a growing disquiet. 

“Halfway Home,” a salvo of hyperactive 
guitar strumming and celebratory major 
chords, turns out not to be a happy home- 
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coming but the thoughts of a fugitive, who’s 
telling himself, “If you never run, never 
run/ How they going to catch you alive?” 
Sumptuous layers of guitars, synthesizers 
and voices carry “Skyline,” but it, too, ends 
in foreboding: “Skyline waits for the fall.” 

Most of the songs on “Hug of Thunder” 
feature Kevin Drew, who started Broken So- 
cial Scene with Brendan Canning. But there 
are also lyrics (and lead vocals) from Mr. 
Canning, from Feist, from Emily Haines of 
Metric and from the group’s latest recruit, 


Ariel Engle, who also records in AroarA, a 
duo with Andrew Whiteman, a longtime 
guitarist and synthesizer player with Bro- 
ken Social Scene. 

“Hug of Thunder,” the album’s title song 
and one of its standouts, features lyrics and 
lead vocals by Feist, ruminating on memory 
and mortality. The verses mostly cling to 
one note over a nervous drum-machine 
pulse, but eventually a pealing chorus ar- 
rives, though it’s still more ambivalent than 
its melody suggests: “All along we’re gonna 


Members of Broken Social Scene, which has 
persisted grandly and modestly since 1999. 

feel some numbness/Oxymoron of our 
lives,” a multiplied Feist sings in harmony. 

Broken Social Scene’s music rejoices in 
what clever teamwork can construct. “Stay 
Happy,” with lyrics and lead vocals by Ms. 
Engle, evolves all the way through, from a 
wordless, airy, seemingly tentative intro- 
duction into bustling orchestral pop. “Pro- 
test Song,” with Ms. Haines upfront, braids 
together an elaborate stereo counterpoint 
of guitars, voices and syncopated beats, 
then gallops into a big shared chorus. 

But that chorus notes, “You’re just the lat- 
est in a long list of lost loves.” As the album 
unfolds, the thrills of creativity collide with 
a recognition of destruction and collapse; 
tempos slow, and the mood darkens. Mr. 
Drew sings “Please Take Me With You” al- 
most furtively, as if he were looking over his 
shoulder, desperate to escape some crack- 
down: “Nobody’s speaking/ Everyone’s 
getting caught.” 

“Victim Lover,” a ballad with lyrics by Mr. 
Drew, is a duet (with Lisa Lobsinger) of 
shared recriminations and compromises: 
“My better is the best that you will find,” Mr. 
Drew warns. And “Gonna Get Better,” a 
somber march with dissonance at its edges, 
is as glum as optimism gets; Ms. Engle 
sings, “Things’ll get better ’cause they can’t 
get worse.” The album’s finale is “Mouth 
Guards of the Apocalypse,” a shimmering 
instrumental anthem at beginning and end, 
sandwiching a burst of despair from Mr. 
Drew: 

The truth, the truth 

That fabulous lie 

I’m tired of smiling 

While you constantly die. 

It’s about music’s redemptive power, and 
where that power ends. 
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Arts, Briefly 

NEWS FROM THE CULTURAL WORLD 


Laurie Metcalf to Leave 
‘A Dolls House, Part 2 ’ 

Laurie Metcalf, far right, who 
won a Tony Award for her lead 
role in Lucas Hnath’s play “A 
Doll’s House, Part 2” on Broad- 
way, is to leave the show on July 
23. Julie White, a Tony winner for 
“The Little Dog Laughed,” will 
take her place. 

The production, which is di- 
rected by Sam Gold and was 
nominated for eight Tonys, had 
originally been scheduled for a 
16-week run, closing on July 23. It 
has since been extended through 
early 2018. 

Also exiting the show are Chris 
Cooper and Condola Rashad; 
both received Tony nominations 
for their performances. Jayne 
Houdyshell, near right, who also 
got a Tony nod, will remain. 

Ms. White, who is stepping into 
the role of Nora Helmer, Ibsen’s 
heroine, earned her most recent 
Tony nomination for her perform- 
ance as Tanya in “Airline High- 
way,” in 2015. Stephen McKinley 
Henderson, a Tony nominee for 
the 2010 revival of “Fences,” will 
replace Mr. Cooper as Torvald, 
the husband Nora leaves at the 
end of “A Doll’s House.” And Erin 
Wilhelmi, who made her Broad- 
way debut in 2016 in a revival of 
“The Crucible,” will play Emmy, 
Ms. Rashad’s character. 

JOSHUA BARONE 


Artists Protest Play 
Backed by Israel 

More than 60 artists, including a 
Pulitzer Prize winner and other 
prominent writers, actors, direc- 
tors and playwrights, have 
signed an open letter calling on 
Lincoln Center to cancel a play 
co-produced by two Israeli the- 
ater companies and backed by 
the Israeli government. 

The play, “To the End of the 
Land,” is produced by the Cameri 
Theater of Tel Aviv and Ha’Bima 
National Theater of Israel and is 
based on a 2008 novel by David 
Grossman about a mother who 
tries to escape her worry over 
her son’s military service by 
going on a hike in the Galilee. 

The play, part of the Lincoln 
Center Festival, is being pre- 
sented July 24 through 27 “with 
support of Israel’s Office of Cul- 




screening will capture a different 
night from those of the other 
monitored performances.) 

Results from the project, which 
is being conducted with the 
research company Ipsos Mori, 
are to be published in November. 

ANDREW R. CHOW 


tural Affairs in North America,” 
according to a news release. This 
is the main point of contention in 
the letter, even though Mr. Gross- 
man, the playwright, has been an 
outspoken critic of the Israeli 
government. The letter was 
organized by Adalah-NY, an 
advocacy group that calls for the 
boycott of Israel over its treat- 
ment of Palestinians. 

“It is deeply troubling that 
Lincoln Center, one of the world’s 
leading cultural institutions, is 
helping the Israeli government to 
implement its systematic ‘Brand 
Israel’ strategy of employing arts 
and culture to divert attention 
from the state’s decades of vio- 
lent colonization, brutal military 
occupation and denial of basic 
rights to the Palestinian people,” 
the letter reads. 

“Brand Israel” refers to a 
public relations campaign by the 
Israeli government. 

The signatories include Annie 
Baker, who won a Pulitzer for her 
2014 play, “The Flick”; the actor 
Niall Buggy; and the actress 
Greta Gerwig. 

Debora Spar, the president of 
Lincoln Center, rejected the calls 
for the play’s cancellation. 

“While we acknowledge the 
feelings of those who would 
prefer that we not allow that 
performance to continue, we will 


Artist to Raise a Wall 
‘Made by Mexicans’ 

A wall will go up in Washington 
Square Park on Sept. 7, but come 
down by the end of the day. 

Called “Muro,” this wall will be 
the artist Bosco Sodi’s first public 
installation in New York, in part- 
nership with Paul Kasmin 
Gallery. It will be more than six 
feet high and about 26 feet long, 
made with 1,600 clay timbers 
fired in Oaxaca, Mexico. 

Mr. Sodi has made these tim- 
bers, below, with the help of 
about 20 artisans in Oaxaca and 
has had them sent to New York 
by truck. On the morning of the 
event, Mr. Sodi said in an inter- 
view, he is to install the wall with 
the help of Mexican artists and 
friends. Starting around 
lunchtime, though, visitors — of 
any nationality — can take apart 
the wall. Each participant can 
take home a timber. 

“I wanted to create a wall 
made by Mexicans with Mexican 
earth,” Mr. Sodi said. “Then the 
disappearance of the wall will be 
by the community and all kinds 
of people who visit the park.” 

He added that many of the 
people with whom he fired the 
clay timbers had entered the 
United States illegally at some 
point, adding another layer of 
political significance to “Muro.” 

SOPHIE HAIGNEY 


not be canceling it,” Ms. Spar 
said in a statement. 

She added that as a cultural 
and educational organization, 
“we are committed to presenting 
a wide variety of artistic voices 
and trust that the art we bring 
can stand on its own.” 

SOPAN DEB 


Monitoring Heart Rates 
At ‘Titus Andronicus’ 

Is a screening of a play just as 
powerful as the play itself? The 
Royal Shakespeare Company 
plans to use heart monitors to try 
to find the answer. 

On Wednesday night, the 
company was to start monitoring 
the heart rates of 10 selected 
audience members at its blood- 
soaked production of “Titus 
Andronicus” in Stratford-upon- 
Avon, and then was to do the 
same for a cinema screening of 
the production in August. The 
theater’s aim is to measure the 
emotional impact of each view- 
ing method and explore whether 
Shakespeare still shocks modern 
audience members, who are 
perhaps desensitized to violence 
onscreen. 

Becky Loftus, the Royal Shake- 
speare Company’s head of audi- 


ence insight, said that “Titus 
Andronicus” lends itself particu- 
larly well to this experiment, 
given the intensity of scenes 
showing the hand of the title 
character, Titus, being chopped 
off and the aftermath of the rape 
and mutilation of Lavinia, an- 
other character. 

“Pretty much every night, 
there’s somebody who faints or is 
sick,” she said in an interview. 
“We want to see how the audi- 
ence reacts physically to the 
production.” 

Ten audience members at each 
of two additional shows will be 
monitored, and then 30 more will 
be tested when the production 
comes to cinemas on Aug. 9. (The 
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‘FORD TO CITY: DROP DEAD’ 
— NEW YORK IN THE ’70S 

This Film Forum series 
continues Friday with “The 
Panic in Needle Park” and a 
talk with the director. 
filmforum.org 



BRIC CELEBRATE 
BROOKLYN! FESTIVAL The 

dance company Pilobolus 
has two premieres. 8 p.m. at 
the Prospect Park Bandshell. 
bricartsmedia.org 



‘MAKING SPACE: WOMEN 
ARTISTS AND POSTWAR 
ABSTRACTION’ At the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. 
212-708-9400, moma.org 
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ACROSS 

l Say “Yeah, I can 
make it,” say 

5 [Ask me what’s 
wrong] 

9 Pitt of “The Big 
Short” 

13 Scannable 
symbols on store 
items, for short 

14 2017 Best Play 
winner 

is Mark’s 
replacement 

16 Will Smith’s 
co-star in 1995’s 
“Bad Boys” 

19 Some airport 
times: Abbr. 

20 Like most clown 
wigs 

21 Last word of a 
fairy tale 

22 Hon, modern- 
style 

23 Part of a phone 
plan 

24 Two-legged 
stands 

25 Tantrum 

26 Madrid’s country, 
on Olympic 
scoreboards 

27 fides 

28 Like the Nikkei 
and Hang Seng 
indexes 

30 It uses clicks in 
lieu of paddles 


32 Decorates with 
some rolls, for 
short 

35 There are two, as 
the expression 
goes, in each 

of 16- and 
55-Across 

36 Part of a golf cup 

37 There’s one, as 
the expression 
goes, in 5- and 
27-Down 

39 “The Matrix” hero 

40 Xtra (soda) 

41 Traffic cone 

42 Sports category 
prefix 

44 “Help me, 

-Wan Kenobi. 

You’re my only 
hope” 

46 Source of 
Manchego cheese 

47 Cafe 

so Band whose 
name sounds like 
a vegetable 

si Fish ladder site 

52 Remove ID from, 
as a Facebook 
picture 

53 Look stunned 

54 Lots of 

55 Physicist who 
won a 2009 
Presidential 
Medal of Freedom 

58 Nursery item 

59 One way to stand 


60 First word of a 
fairy tale 

61 Stripe 

62 Half of a two- 
volume directory 

63 Collection of 
highlights or 
bloopers 

DOWN 

1 Popular ice 
cream flavor 

2 Little extra 
poundage 

3 Betamaxes, e.g. 

4S.F. winter clock 

setting 

s Line of Japanese 
smartphones 

6 Where one might 
be marooned 

7 Content 

8 Question asked 
in befuddlement 

9 Part of a Whopper 


10 Approach quickly 
n Like a rainbow 
12 Movers and 
shakers 

17 13th, maybe 
is It often occurs 
following a car 
wash, seemingly 
19 Classic Britcom 

23 Hamiltons 

24 “Whew!” 

27 Tropical 

houseplant 
29 Animal lovers’ 
program 

3i Chest protector 

33 Performance 
that requires a 
lot of upper body 
strength 

34 Figure whose 
wings melt in the 
sun 


37 Prepare to pin 
the tail on the 
donkey, say 

38 Decepticons, in 
the Transformers 
universe 

40 Golf 

43 Frustrated 
exclamation 

45 Be in 

development 

47 Unsuccessful 
draft picks, in 
sports lingo 

48 Opening 

49 Have the tiller 

so “The Two Fridas” 

artist 

53 Little annoyance 

54 “You can’t have 
that!” 

56 Second letter 
before iota 

57 Two-nation 
peninsula: Abbr. 
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Online subscriptions: Today’s puzzle and more than 9,000 past puzzles, 
nytimes.com/crosswords ($39.95 a year). 

Read about and comment on each puzzle: nytimes.com/wordplay. 
Crosswords for young solvers: nytimes.com/studentcrosswords. 
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FOR THE CORRECT 
RESPONSE, WATCH 
JEOPARDY! TONIGHT 
OR LOOK IN THIS 
SPACE TOMORROW 
IN THE TIMES. 


Yesterday’s Response: 
What Is the Seychelles? 


Watch JEOPARDY! 

7 p.m. on Channel 7 
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A GHOST STORY 5 

7:15, 7:45, 8:00, 9:15, 9:45 


THE LITTLE HOURS ? 
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LINCOLN PLAZA 
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SARAH LYALL | BOOKS OF THE TIMES 


There’s Cunning Behind All That Pluck 


In Sarah Healy s new novel, 
two sisters adjust after their 
mothers death. 


“there was an accident,” a family friend 
tells Mary, the 18-year-old protagonist of 
Sarah Healy’s thoroughly surprising new 
novel, “The Sisters Chase,” fewer than 20 
pages in. It’s not good news for Mary and 
her 4-year-old sister, Hannah. The reader’s 
pulse quickens. 

Left parentless and penniless by this 
event — a one-car crash in which their 
mother falls asleep at the wheel, exhausted 
from two jobs and two children — the sisters 
steal out of their small New Jersey town in a 
peripatetic search for a different life. The 
rest of the book, it seems, will concern their 
effort to put down roots, heal their wounds, 
and find some way to repair and reconfig- 
ure their traumatized little family. 

This bit of basic plot is revealed in the 
novel’s promotional material, and it sounds 
as if the book is going to be an inspirational, 
and possible annoyingly worthy, story of 
unyielding determination and fierce un- 
bending love. 

But Healy is not that sort of writer and, 
happily, this is not that sort of book. In an 
era of inflationary cheap praise, in which 
every run-of-the-mill thriller is advertised 
as some sort of Nobel-worthy combination 
of Shakespeare, Scott Turow and, inevita- 


Follow Sarah Lyall on Twitter: @sarahlyall 


bly, “Gone Girl,” “The Sisters Chase” is that 
rare thing, a slow burner that conceals its 
cunning and sneaks up on you unawares. 

It takes a while to realize that Mary is not 
who she seems to be, or rather is far more 
complicated than she first appears. “You’ve 
got me,” she tells Hannah, comforting her 
after they hear the news about their mother. 
“You’ve got Mary.” But it would be a mis- 
take to interpret her devotion to her vulner- 
able little sister as simply an indication of 
her “True Grit”-style pluckiness. 


A complex, interesting 
and flawed heroine with 
a winning quality. 

Even before their mother’s death, Mary 
has always distracted and soothed Hannah 
by spinning out elaborate fairy tales in 
which the two of them are cast as princesses 
battling various evil magical forces in “a 
land where no one was to be trusted except 
each other.” The stories come easily to 
Mary, who at times treats her own life as a 
malleable piece of fiction in which she is au- 
thor, manipulator and star. 

“They would disappear,” Healy writes, of 
Mary’s plan to get out of town. “They would 
be deceitful when they had to, they would 
use the powers they were granted, and they 
would make their way back to the one per- 
son Mary always knew she would once 
again find.” 


It’s easy to miss the early clues — about 
Mary’s “opportunistic charm” and her abil- 
ity to tell “wild, outrageous lies with a 
steady-eyed calm” — but the truth about 
her, or one of the truths, begins to make it- 
self clear as the plot unfolds. It’s not just 
that she steals the occasional bit of cash 
from the guests at her mother’s motel, or 
that she so easily deploys “artful deliberate- 
ness” in her dealings with her school princi- 
pal, or that her beauty, charm and guile 
make her “mesmerizing but terrible” to the 
men she meets. “Looking Mary in the eyes 
could be like staring into the sun,” Healy 
writes. 

The reader is kept off balance for a long 
time, before things start coming into focus. 
Wait until you see what happens when 
Mary decides that she and Hannah will in- 
vite themselves to spend Christmas with 
Gail, their mother’s stuck-up second cousin, 
and Ron, Gail’s frustrated, rich husband 
(not to mention Tim, their messed-up son). 
Ron might as well be a frog Mary has tossed 
into a pot of water, along with a choice selec- 
tion of herbs and vegetables. He is too 
intoxicated by the heady aroma to feel the 
heat rising, to know that he’s about to get 
cooked. 

By the same token, a method underlies 
the seeming randomness of Mary and Han- 
nah’s subsequent journey in the car they ac- 
quire after the eventful little visit to Gail and 
Ron. They end up in the town of Northton, 
R.I., and the reader should pay attention 
when Mary makes note of a certain lovely 
old stone house on Northton Avenue. Later 



The Sisters Chase 

By Sarah Healy 

285 pages. Houghton Mifflin 

Harcourt. $25. 



we’ll find out what it represents, and why 
Mary happens to be driving past it on a cold 
evening when her truck has a flat tire. 

The story moves forward and backward, 
as the author drops into the past to fill in 
some of the blanks, even those we hadn’t re- 
alized existed. It’s not until the very end, 
when Healy boldly repeats verbatim an en- 
tire passage from the beginning — how dif- 
ferently we read it this time, with our new- 
found knowledge — that the extent of the 
book’s cleverness becomes apparent. We 
have grown so used to Mary’s dishonesty 
that a final revelation, that something we 
thought she had made up is in fact the truth, 
makes for a genuine shock. 

The novel’s best creation is Mary herself, 
as complex, interesting and flawed a 
heroine as you could hope for, equal parts 
Becky Sharp, Scarlett O’Hara and some in- 
effable and winning quality peculiar only to 
herself. 

One of the people she most reminded me 
of, in the end, was Sylvie, the unforgettable 
protagonist of Marilynne Robinson’s 
“Housekeeping,” with her pathological rest- 
lessness, her inability to settle into anything 
resembling a conventional life. Mary has 
this, too, and a self-destructiveness that is 
all the more poignant because she is fully 
aware that it exists inside her. 

“Mary had always understood her dual- 
ity, which began at the moment of her con- 
ception,” Healy writes. And later: “What 
Mary knew, what Mary had always known, 
is that when you stay still, leg in a trap, trou- 
ble can find you.” 


In Times Square, an Immigrant Is Calling You 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY VINCENT TULLO FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 

Taking in a recorded story as part of Aman Mojadidi’s “Once Upon a Place.” 


Pick up a receiver in a phone 
booth, and listen to a tale of 
belonging and displacement. 


By TAMARA BEST 

Even amid the cacophony of Times Square, 
the sounds of telephones ringing every sev- 
en to nine minutes are hard to miss. No, it’s 
not coming from your pocket or your purse, 
and no, you’re not imagining things. 

The source of the calls — and of the cu- 
riosity of passers-by — is three phone 
booths in Duffy Square, between 45th and 
47th Streets. Yes, phone booths: They may 
be reminiscent of a yesteryear largely con- 
fined to the movies, but they are now back 
for public use. 

Well, sort of. 

Salvaged from LinkNYC, the city pro- 
gram replacing pay phones with Wi-Fi 
kiosks, the booths are part of the latest in- 
stallation from Times Square Arts, the pub- 
lic art program of the Times Square Alli- 
ance. The project, “Once Upon a Place,” by 
Aman Mojadidi and on view through Sept. 
5, examines the immigrant experience 
through oral histories presented in the form 
of phone calls, broadly touching on themes 
of belonging and displacement. 

“The idea of the stories and use of the 
phone booths were conceived together,” 
said Mr. Mojadidi, an Afghan-American art- 
ist. “I was already fascinated with the re- 
moval of phone booths and the fact that they 
were dying out. I’ve used them quite a bit 
before mobile phones came, so to see them 
start to go away, I figured you could imagine 
all the stories that have already been told 
through phone booths.” 

Although Mr. Mojadidi originally envi- 
sioned the booths around the city, their final 
location was symbolic and practical. 

“It made sense with the notion of what 
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Retrofitted booths at an 
international crossroads 
prompt reflection on 
politics and stereotypes. 


Times Square is — a highly visible, interna- 
tional space,” he said, adding that he hoped 
that the installation would prompt listeners 
to explore their lineage and to challenge 
stereotypes about immigration. “This issue 
of immigration has become so politicized. 
Globally, any sort of major city is built on 
immigration rather than destroyed by it.” 

Mr. Mojadidi and his team spent two 
months reconfiguring the phone booths at 


the Brooklyn Navy Yard. There they made 
sure that the doors actually closed; in- 
stalled a swivel apparatus to hold a mock 
phone book containing information about 
the storytellers’ communities in New York 
featured on the calls; and put in plexiglass 
skylight domes, among other items. While 
he originally favored an opaque material 
for the booths, to heighten a sense of in- 
timacy, Mr. Mojadidi ultimately opted not to 
“fight against the visual chaos of the place” 
and left the booths translucent, with graffiti 
intact. 

The phones themselves were converted 
into audio players and loaded with 70 
stories collected across the city over sev- 
eral months. 

Mr. Mojadidi said that gathering the oral 
histories proved to be challenging, given 
the current political climate and concerns 
among immigrants over the Trump admin- 
istration’s travel ban. (The Supreme Court 
has allowed parts of it to be enacted, and is 
expected to hear arguments on the meas- 
ure this fall.) 

“Everyone was quite dubious and suspi- 
cious about what we were even doing — 
most people walked away,” he said, adding 
that participation dropped further after 
President Trump’s election. To combat 
skepticism, Mr. Mojadidi occasionally 
worked with cultural centers that helped or- 
ganize events where people could share 
their stories in a familiar environment. 

In the end, New Yorkers from a wide 
cross section of countries, including Tibet 
and Nigeria, shared their personal jour- 
neys. The stories run two to 15 minutes and 
are told in a variety of languages. 

Visitors to Times Square on the Fourth of 
July stopped to admire the booths for their 
novelty and take selfies. 

“You don’t see things like this anymore,” 
said Jonathan Barrientos of New Jersey. 
“It’s kind of unexpected.” 
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BROADWAY 


aBRONXTALE 


ABRONXTALE 

Broadway's New Hit Musical 
ABronxTaleTheMusical.com 
Telecharge.com or 21 2-239-6200 
Groups 10+ 877-536-3437 
Tu,Th7;We, Su2&7; Fr8;Sa2&8 
LONGACRE THEATRE (+), 220 W. 48TH 


Boll’s® 


TONIGHT AT 7, TOMORROW AT 8 

“I WANT TO DO NOTHING BUT TALK 
ABOUT 'A DOLL'S HOUSE, PART 2' 
FOR THE REST OF MY LIFE.” 

- Peter Marks, The Washington Post 

A DOLL'S HOUSE 
PART 2 

Anew play by LUCAS HNATH 
Directed by SAM GOLD 
T elecharge.com or 21 2-239-6200 
DollsHousePart2.com 
Golden Theatre (+), 252 W 45th St 




THIS SIGN (+) WHEN FOLLOWING 
THE NAME OF A THEATER, 
INDICATES THAT A SHOW IS 
EQUIPPED WITH AN INFRARED 
ASSISTIVE LISTENING DEVICE. 


‘‘Exactly What You Wish For!” - NBC-TV 
Disney Presents 

ALADDIN 

The Hit Broadway Musical 
GREAT SEATS NOW AVAILABLE 
Tonight at 7 

This Week: Th 7; Fr 2 & 8; Sa 2 & 8; Su 3 
Nxt Wk: T7; W1 &7; Th7; F8; Sa2&8; Su 3 
AladdinTheMusical.com 
866-870-2717 

New Amsterdam Theatre (+) 21 4 W. 42 St. 


BflIIDSTHIID 


TONY AWARD WINNER! 

Best Choreography 
Andy Blankenbuehler 
TONIGHT AT 7 

BANDSTAND 

A New Musical 

T elecharge.com or 21 2-239-6200 
BandstandBroadway.com 
Tue, Thu 7; Fri 8; Wed, Sat 2 & 8; Sun 3 
Bernard B. Jacobs Theatre (+) 


Beautiful 

“OUT OF CONTROL AMAZING!” 
-The Wall Street Journal 

Tonight at 7 

BEAUTIFUL 

THE CAROLE KING MUSICAL 

Tu 7; We2;Th7; Fr8;Sa2&8; Su2&7 
T elecharge.com/21 2-239-6200 
Groups of 1 0+ 1 -800- BROADWAY ext. 2 
www.BeautifulOnBroadway.com 
Stephen Sondheim Theatre 1 24 W 43rd St 
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LAST SUMMER TO SEE CATS 
MUST CLOSE ON 12/30 

CATS 

Music by Andrew Lloyd Webber 
Based on 'Old Possum's Book 
of Practical Cats' by T.S. Eliot. 
Ticketmaster.com / 877-250-2929 
M & F 8, Tue & Thu 7, Sat 2 & 8, Sun 2 & 7 
CatsBroadway.com 

Neil Simon Theatre (+) 250 West 52nd St 




CHARLIE 


Roald Dahl's 

CHARLIE AND THE 
CHOCOLATE FACTORY 

THE NEW MUSICAL 

M,Tu ,Th 7; W 2; F 8; Sa 2 & 8; Sul &6:30 
Lunt-Fontanne Theatre (+), 205 W. 46th St 
Ticketmaster.com or 877-250-2929 
Groups of 1 2+ Call 1 -800-BROADWAY x2 
CharlieOnBroadway.com 


CHICAGO 

Tonight at 8; Tomorrow at 8 

CHICAGO 

The Musical 

The#1 Longest-Running American 
Musical in Broadway History! 
Telecharge.com / 212-239-6200 
ChicagoTheMusical.com 
Mo, Tu, Th & Fr 8; Sa 2:30 & 8; Su 3 &7:30 
Ambassador Theatre (+) 21 9 W. 49th St. 
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New York Times CRITICS' PICK! 
“EXUBERANT! A reminder of who 
we are all meant to be.” 

-The Washington Post 

TONIGHT AT 7 

COME FROM AWAY 

A New Musical 

Telecharge.com or 21 2-239-6200 
ComeFromAway.com 
Tu, Th 7; Fr8;We, Sa2&8;Su3 
Gerald Schoenfeld Theatre (+) 
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GROUNDHOG 

DAY 

TONIGHT AT 7 
NY TIMES CRITICS' PICK 

WINNER 
BEST MUSICAL 
201 7 Olivier Award 

WINNER 

BEST ACTOR -ANDY KARL 
Olivier Award, Outer Critics Circle Award, 
Drama Desk Award 

GROUNDHOG DAY 

THE MUSICAL 

Book by Danny Rubin 
Music & Lyrics by Tim Minchin 
Directed by Matthew Warchus 
Mo, Fr 8; Tu, Th 7; We, Sa 2 & 8; Su 2 & 7 
Ticketmaster.com or (877) 250-2929 
GroundhogDayMusical.com 
August Wilson (+), 245 W. 52nd St. 


INDECENT 


NOW EXTENDED THRU AUGUST 6! 
TONIGHT AT 7, TOMORROW AT 8 
“Gripping and wonderful!” - Newsday 

INDECENT 

By Pulitzer Prize Winner Paula Vogel 
Directed By Rebecca Taichman 
Telecharge.com / 212-239-6200 
lndecentBroadway.com 
CORT THEATRE (+), 1 38 W. 48th St. 


“DAZZLING AND JOYOUS!” 

Daily News 

Tonight at 7, Tomorrow at 8 

KINKY BOOTS 

Book by Harvey Fierstein 
Music & Lyrics by Cyndi Lauper 
Direction/Choreography by Jerry Mitchell 
Ticketmaster.com or 877-250-2929 
Groups (10+): 1-800-BROADWAYx2 
Tu & Th 7, Wed & Sat 2 & 8, Fri 8, Sun 3 
KinkyBootsTheMusical.com 
Al Hirschfeld Theatre (+), 302 W. 45th St. 


marvin’s 

room ' 

“WONDERFUL!” -Deadline 
TONIGHT AT 8 
Janeane Garofalo Lili Taylor 
Celia Weston 

MARVIN'S ROOM 

By Scott McPherson 
Directed by Anne Kauffman 
Roundabouttheatre.org/21 2.71 9. 1 300 
Group Sales: 212.719.9393 
American Airlines Theatre (+), 227 W 42 St 


TONIGHT AT 8 
“THE PHENOMENAL NEW 
PRODUCTION.” -WNBC 

MISS SAIGON 

SEE IT NOW! LIMITED ENGAGEMENT 
Mo, Th, Fr 8; Tu 7; We, Sa 2 & 8; Su 3 
Telecharge.com or 21 2-239-6200 
SaigonBroadway.com 
Broadway Theatre (+), 1681 Broadway 


ON YOU 


P LFl3_3Uy 


ON YOUR FEET! 

The Emilio & Gloria Estefan Musical 
Book by ALEXANDER DINELARIS 
Choreographed by SERGIO TRUJILLO 
Directed by JERRY MITCHELL 
Ticketmaster.com or 877-250-2929 
OnYourFeetMusical.com 
Tue7; W2&8; Thu7; F8; Sa2&8; Sun3 


OSLO 


Last 2 Weeks! Through July 1 6 Only 
TONY AWARD WINNER! BEST PLAY! 
TONIGHT AT 7, TOMORROW AT 7 
Lincoln Center Theater Presents 

OSLO 

A New Play by J.T. Rogers 
Directed by Bartlett Sher 
Telecharge.com or 21 2-239-6200 
Groups: 212-889-4300/ OsloBway.com 
Vivian Beaumont Theater (+), 1 50 W. 65th 


DRAMA DESK AWARD 


OUTER CRITICS CIRCLE AWARD 


GRAMMY AWARD 
TONIGHT AT 7 

TOMORROW AT 8, SATURDAY AT 2 & 8 

“THE BEST MUSICAL 
OF THIS CENTURY.” 

- Ben Brantley, The New York Times 

THE BOOK OF MORMON 

877-250-2929 or Ticketmaster.com 
Groups 10+: 866-302-0995 
BookofMormonBroadway.com 
Tue /Th 7; Wed 2&7; Fri 8; Sat2 &8;Su 2&7 
Eugene O'Neill Theatre (+), 230 W 49th St 


COMET 


TONY AWARD WINNER! 

Best Scenic & Lighting Design 

THE MOST TONY-NOMINATED SHOW 
OF THE SEASON! 

“One of the best musicals of the decade." 
-Time Out New York 

THE GREAT COMET 

Telecharge.com or 21 2-239-6200 
Groups (15+) 866-302-0995 
GreatCometBroadway.com 
Imperial Theatre (+) 249 W. 45th St. 
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[ion Ring 


DISNEY presents 

THE LION KING 

The Award-Winning Best Musical 
Tonight at 8 

This Week: Th8; F2&8; Sa2&8; Su3 
NxtWk: T7;W2&8;Th8;F8;S2&8;Su1&6:30 
lionking.com 
866-870-2717 

Minskoff Theatre (+), B'way & 45th Street 


PHANTOM 


Today at 2 &8 

Broadway's Longest-Running Musical 
Visit Telecharge.com; Call 21 2-239-6200 

THE PHANTOM OF 
THE OPERA 

Mo 8; Tu 7; We - Sa 8; Th & Sa 2; Su 7 
Grps: 800-BROADWAY or 866-302-0995 
Majestic Theatre (+) 247 W. 44th St. 


£>noum 

S3001YH1AVJJ3H1 
“A GUT-BUSTING HIT!” 

- Ben Brantley, The New York Times 

THE PLAY THAT 
GOES WRONG 

OLIVIER WINNER! BEST NEW COMEDY 
Tonight at 7 

T elecharge.com or 21 2-239-6200 
BroadwayGoesWrong.com 
LYCEUM THEATRE (+), 1 49 W. 45TH ST. 


WAITRESS 


“A LITTLE SLICE OF HEAVEN!” - EW 
Tonight at 7:30; Tom'w at 8 

WAITRESS 

Music and Lyrics by Sara Bareilles 
Book by Jessie Nelson 
Directed by Diane Paulus 
WaitressTheMusical.com 
Ticketmaster.com / 877-250-2929 
Brooks Atkinson Theatre (+), 256 W 47 St 


Warpaint 

Two-Time Two-Time 

Tony Award Tony Award 
Winner Winner 


“A MAJOR MUSICAL. 

RICH, EPIC AND THRILLING.” 

- The Washington Post 

Tonight at 8 

WARPAINT 

A NEW MUSICAL 

Tu 7; We 2&8; Th&Fr 8; Sa 2&8; Su 3&7:30 
WarPaintMusical.com 
Ticketmaster.com or 877-250-2929 
For Groups: 1-800-BROADWAYx2 
Nederlander Theatre (+) 208 W. 41 st St. 


WfCKED 

“BROADWAY'S BIGGEST 
BLOCKBUSTER” 

-The New York Times 

Tonight at 7 

WICKED 

WickedtheMusical.com 
Mo, Tu &Th 7; We 2&7; Fr 8; Sa 2&8; Su 3 
Ticketmaster.com or 877-250-2929 
Groups: 646-289-6885/877-321 -0020 
Gershwin Theatre(+) 222 West 51 st St. 


OFF-BROADWAY 


PIPELINE 

TONIGHT AT 8, TOMORROW AT 8 
Lincoln Center Theater Presents 

PIPELINE 

A New Play By Dominique Morisseau 
Directed By Lileana Blain-Cruz 
T elecharge.com or 21 2-239-6200 
www.lct.org 

Mitzi E.NewhouseTheater(+),W.65th St. 
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Sculptures 
In Motion, 
As Creator 
Intended 

Calders works, rarely seen in 
their delicate dances, show an 
unexpected disposition. 

By DANIEL McDERMON 

Alexander Calder is famous for having 
made sculptures that move, but conserva- 
tors and collectors arc cautious about show- 
ing them that way. “Calder: Hypermobility” 
a new exhibition at the Whitney Museum of 
American Art, is a rare chance to see sev- 
eral of his works as intended. 

To bring them to life, several of the Whit- 
ney’s art handlers, who ordinarily work be- 
hind the scenes, have been cast into a new 
role as performers. At scheduled times dur- 
ing the run of the show, a handler will “acti- 
vate” a sculpture in the gallery with the 
prod of a gloved finger or the poke of a 
wooden stick. 

Alexander S. C. Rower, a grandson of 
Calder’s who is president of the Calder 
Foundation, has trained the crew members 
to activate the sculptures, a delicate pro- 
cedure that is, the museum would like to 
emphasize, only for authorized museum 
professionals. I spoke to several of the “acti- 
vators” about their work. 

In motion, the sculptures show a different 
disposition. 

“What I understood as the Calder mobile 
was sort of a passive thing,” said Rob 
Lomblad, one of the handlers. 

And Calder’s signature elements — 
twisted wire and painted sheet metal — can 
move in unpredictable ways. 

“You’re actually holding something that 
has this almost spiritual quality to it,” said 
Tom Kotik, who has been working as a 
handler at the Whitney for two decades. 
“Blizzard (Roxbury Flurry)” is one of his 
favorites. “It does have this playful side to 
it,” he said, “but then again, you think about 
it in terms of the cold and the snow, and 
there’s almost a — I wouldn’t say gritliness, 


Calder: Hyperniobility 

Through Oct. 23 at the Whitney Museum of 
American Art, Manhattan; whitney.org. 


because snow is not gritty — but there’s a 
yin and a yang.” 

“A lot of the slower movements are con- 
templative,” Mr. Kotik added. “It’s not sim- 
ply like turning on the TV and having a good 
time.” 

Caitlin Bermingham, who leads the team 
of art handlers, said, “People really want to 
see a lot of drama, and sometimes it’s not 
going to be so dramatic.” 

“It’s interesting because he did really in- 
tend those things to be kind of slow, or to be 
awkward,” Ms. Bermingham continued. 

“They’re all quite graceful,” Mr. Lomblad 
said. “But some of them, I think on purpose, 
have these moments when they’re not 
graceful.” 

“I know that couldn’t be by accident,” he 
added. 

Practice helps, said Natalee Cayton, an- 
other handler. “If you haven’t done that par- 
ticular piece, your first try could be not the 
best.” 

Mr. Lomblad said, “They each have their 
own sort of potential energy, so if you can 
harness what it’s already doing to make it 
more active, you can spread out that ener- 
gy.” 

The museum has posted a schedule of ac- 
tivations, and visitors have begun to antici- 
pate the appearance of the smock-wearing 
handlers, waiting for them to emerge from 
the elevators into the eighth-floor gallery. 

“If the piece moves for longer, then peo- 
ple’s attention stays with the piece,” Ms. 
Cayton said. “If it slows down, then they’re 
looking more at you.” 

After one crowd-pleasing activation, Ms. 
Cayton said she received a round of ap- 
plause. 

Some of these sculptures, like “The Heli- 
ces,” a dark, heavy bronze, show a lesser- 
known side of Calder. 

“It is really enjoyable to get so close to the 
works and feel like you have a physical at- 
tachment to them, which you literally do for 
that moment,” Mr. Kotik said. 

It’s subtle physical work, which handlers 
are used to; but with a deeper significance, 
activating works that have rarely been seen 
in motion for decades. 

As Mr. Kotik said, “It’s not like you’re 
moving a couch.” 


Sculptures in a video shot at 
“Alexander Calder: 
Hypermobility” at the 
Whitney Museum of 
American Art: Top, “Blizzard 
(Roxbury Flurry)” (1946), 
activated by Tom Kotik. Right, 
from left: “Red, White, Black 
and Brass” (1934); “The 
Helices” (1944), activated by 
Matt Castle; and “Hanging 
Spider” (circa 1940). 



PHOTOGRAPHS FROM 2017 CALDER FOUNDATION. NEW YORK/ ARTISTS RIGHTS SOCIETY ( ARS>. NEW YORK: DAMON WINTER/THE NEW YORK TIMES 
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MICAELA BARANELLO | OPERA REVIEW 



PAIRIC'K BtRUER/AR TCOMPRESS 


Pawn in a Therapy Nightmare 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Cl 

its characters in a mysterious but almost 
identifiable world. So Mr. Fabiano isn’t ex- 
actly playing Don Jose, at least not at first. 
In a spoken introduction before the over- 
ture begins, he is an emotionally withdrawn 
modern man, brought to the lobby of a clinic 
(the cold, pointedly impersonal set is by Mr. 
Tcherniakov) by his prim wife. 

As a result of a therapist’s description of 
his social media presence, he is prescribed 
an enactment of “Carmen” to restore his 
ability to feel. Mr Tcherniakov (who was 
cheered at his curtain call by a largely 
French audience, despite his staging’s pro- 
vocative alterations of a French classic) im- 
plies that we turn to the excessive passions 
and violence of “Carmen” — and perhaps 
opera in general — because they offer 
something visceral that modern life does 
not. But he is presenting a cautionary tale, 
not an escape. 

This Don Jose signs a release, hands over 
his wallet and phone and, still in the lobby, is 
soon surrounded by a chorus of suit-wear- 
ing men whose name tags identify them as 
soldiers. They guide him through the story 
of the opera, a plot in which he participates 
first with reluctance, then with increasing 
enthusiasm and, finally, with desperation. 

The stage is shorn of the usual Gypsies 
and bullfighters; Don Jose and the clinic’s 


employees, reading from scripts, embody 
archetypes in a fantasy of masculine re- 
venge. At one point, heavily armed police 
storm the stage (hence that audience warn- 
ing), prompting what looks like genuine 
sympathy for Carmen from Don Jose, and 
congratulations from his therapist (Pierre 
Grammont, in a speaking role). Some of the 
characters seem to realize that Don Jose 
might be getting carried away and suggest 
that they stop, but the therapist insists that 
they continue. 

While Mr. Tcherniakov has rewritten the 
dialogue to allow for these twists, the score 
is intact; it even contains several passages 
that are often trimmed. Even as the staging 
deconstructs the opera’s plot, it seems to 
perpetuate the sacred status of the music. 
Given a crisp, sometimes frantic reading by 
the conductor Pablo Heras-Casado, leading 
the Orchestre de Paris, its familiar sound 
keeps the characters trapped in the ritual 
they’re acting out. 

We’re detached a bit, too, by some mock- 
ing of operatic (and specifically “Carmen”- 
related) conventions. Guns shoot smiley- 
face flags; the male chorus lip-syncs the 
children’s chorus music and does silly 
choreography. As Carmen, the mezzo-so- 
prano Stephanie d’Oustrac is cool and care- 
less, late on her first entrance and too inept 
to pull the traditional flower from her hair to 


throw to Don Jose. (He finally disentangles 
it for her and gives it back; she throws it and 
misses; he finally just picks it up.) 

Wearing a jumpsuit and lounging with 
abandon, Carmen offers to this alienated 
Don Jose the opposite of the wife who has 
taken him to the clinic (and who sings Mi- 
caela, the third side of the opera’s love trian- 
gle). At first, in a playful Habanera, Ms. 
D’Oustrac’s earthy mezzo skated on top of 
the music. As Carmen wore down Don 
Jose’s defenses, however, her voice 
deepened and grew in power. 

Mr. Fabiano’s Don Jose is ultimately not 
very different from those found in many a 
traditional “Carmen,” though the claustro- 
phobia of this staging increases the stand- 
ard intensity. His glowering demeanor is at 
odds with his sensitive, vibrant lyric tenor. 
Only in his Act 1 1 “Flower Aria” does Mr. Fa- 
biano’s presence allow for some introspec- 
tion, a welcome relief. In the dramatic fi- 
nale, he pushes his voice to its limits. 

Mr. Tcherniakov has a convenient escape 
hatch: Sometimes his therapist-performers 
become visibly bored with their script. This 
allows the production to cruise through sec- 
tions that don’t clearly intersect with the 
concept. Mr. Tcherniakov is not well 
equipped to deal with the bullfighter Es- 
camillo (given a macho interpretation by 
the cigar-chomping baritone Michael Todd 


From left, Stephanie 
d’Oustrac, Virginie Verrez 
and Gabrielle Philiponnet 
(with Michael Fabiano, top) 
in “Carmen.” 


Carmen 

Through July 20 at the Aix 
Festival in France; 
feslival-aix.com. 


Simpson) and his relationship with Car- 
men, and the production loses some steam 
when this interaction takes center stage. 

Mr. Tcherniakov, however, has more 
tricks up his sleeve. Don Jose is encouraged 
to leave the clinic by Micaela (the silvery 
and precise but monochromatic soprano 
Elsa Dreisig), but he refuses. As the final act 
opens, he witnesses a silent, look-alike suc- 
cessor going through the opening steps of 
the same therapy: soldiers with name tags, 
factory workers and so on. In a hair-raising, 
relatively conventional staging of the final 
scene, the story ends as it always does, with 
Don Jose’s stabbing Carmen. 

But that’s not, in fact, the end. In a chilling 
epilogue, Carmen rises from the dead; the 
knife was only a prop. Don Jose has passed 
the final stage of his therapy with flying 
colors, and his doctor rewards him with a 
huge bouquet of flowers. The clinic’s staff is 
too excited to notice that the treatment did- 
n’t work: The man they think they have 
cured is still locked in his own head, seem- 
ingly unable even to hear their praise, still 
believing he killed Carmen. 

Mr. Tcherniakov’s vision is thoroughly 
dark, and finds no easy solutions in the past 
for the problems of the present. Even if your 
Facebook presence is as bleak as Don Jose’s 
in this staging, living in an opera may not be 
the answer. 


JESSE GREEN | CRITIC’S NOTEBOOK 


A Summer Weekend Filled With Odd Couples 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Cl 

seen onstage anymore, could commit them- 
selves to several months away from their 
television careers for a Manhattan run of an 
oddball two-hander like Jen Silverman’s 
“The Roommate.” But offer them the 
chance to do it in a bucolic setting for just a 
few weeks, and the calculus changes. 

As it happens, such chances and changes 
are the play’s subject. Sharon (Ms. Merker- 
son) is a sheltered 54-year-old Iowa di- 
vorcee without much to do and a large, 
empty house to do it in. Ms. Kaczmarek 
plays Robyn, a 56-year-old lesbian grifter 
and slam poet late of the Bronx. How the 
two become roommates is unclear, but Ms. 
Silverman, whose Bronte sisters takeoff, 
“The Moors,” was recently seen in New 
York, isn’t interested in the dull details of 
conventional storytelling. Instead she sets 
up a kind of chemistry experiment. Can two 
women of utterly different temperaments 
and backgrounds help each other? Can they 
help each other too much? 

What begins in meet-awkward sitcom 
mode thus moves quickly into “Thelma & 
Louise” territory. As Sharon becomes inter- 
ested in spicing up her life with a little lar- 
ceny, Robyn is torn between admiring her 
roommate’s emergent pluck and her own 
resolve to get off the grift. Ms. Merkerson, a 
hilarious prude at the start, blossoms beau- 
tifully, and the joy she gets in lifting a fancy 
wristwatch off a date is delicious. So, too, is 
Ms. Kaczmarek’s gradual awakening to the 
monster she has created. 

But the shift into surreal territory seems 
to strip a few gears, as the production, di- 
rected by Mike Donahue, doesn’t adequate- 
ly change with the story. The intended ef- 
fect is somewhat bewildering. Still, seeing it 
on a warm summer evening in the country 
invites a gentler, less ends-oriented kind of 
reflection. I found myself not so much an- 
noyed by the artificial plot manipulations as 
grateful for a play that gives two non- 
ingenues such strange, meaty roles. The 
difficulties of “The Roommate” are in that 
sense opportunities. 



Joshua Jackson and Lauren 
Ridloff in “Children of a 
Lesser God,” at the 
Berkshire Theater Group in 
Stockbridge, Mass. 


The Roommate 

Through July 16 
The Model American 

Through Sunday, both at Wil- 
liamstown Theater Festival, 
Williamstown, Mass.; 413-458- 
3253, wtfestival.org. 

Children of a Lesser God 
Through July 22 at the Berk- 
shire Theater Group, Stock- 
bridge, Mass.; 413-997-4444, 
berkshiretheatregroup.org. 


I had a similar reaction to Jason Kim’s 
“The Model American,” also at Williams- 
town. It begins with a moment of bracing 
disorientation: a monologue delivered al- 
most entirely in Korean. That the character 
delivering it turns out to be only a minor 
participant in the action is one of the things 
about the play that strikes me as needing 
more thought. Still, it is effective at throw- 
ing the audience, most of which probably 
doesn’t speak Korean, right into the midst of 
the story’s concerns about immigration and 
otherness. 

When it sticks to those themes, “The 
Model American” is a strong new work, 
bracingly imagined and keenly playable. 
Gabriel (Hiram Delgado) is a gay Latino 
immigrant who has come to America from 
an unspecified birthplace with dreams of 
getting rich in the “greatest country on 
earth to do business.” Though he lives in a 
homeless shelter in Queens as the play 
starts, his intelligence and moxie — along 
with some judicious prevarication — soon 
get him a “white knight” boyfriend and an 
entry-level job at an e-tail start-up. 


Like many recent plays, this one is struc- 
tured as a series of scenes that keep branch- 
ing out and introducing new characters. We 
meet Gabriel’s boss, an idealist with a co- 
caine habit, and then the boss’s sister, a re- 
covering addict. Other offshoots bring us 
the boyfriend who is clueless of his privilege 
(Micah Stock), the Korean friend whose 
monologue opens the play (Han Jonghoon), 
and a corporate shark (Laila Robins) with a 
less idealistic vision for the future of the 
start-up. 

But when the time comes to start corral- 
ling all these stories, Mr. Kim is too far out 
on their many limbs to get back. The second 
half of the play, in which fights over the di- 
rection of the business dominate — and 
larger questions about American values are 
rushed into position — disappoints. 

Even so, “The Model American” is filled 
with moments that are refreshing and 
smart, and with acting (under the direction 
of Danny Sharron) that is excellent when- 
ever those moments allow. I particularly en- 
joyed getting to know the work of Maurice 
Jones as the boss, Sheria Irving as his sister 
and, especially, Mr. Delgado, an M.F.A. stu- 
dent at New York University making a ter- 
rific first impression. 

Mr. Delgado isn’t even a member of Ac- 
tors’ Equity yet; Williamstown and other 
summer theaters have traditionally helped 
young performers earn professional credits 
so they can join the union. More recently, 
these theaters have also served as tryout 
opportunities for producers of shows aim- 
ing for New York. Williamstown helped nur- 
ture “The Bridges of Madison County” and 
“Cost of Living”; Barrington Stage Com- 
pany, in Pittsfield, developed “The 25th An- 
nual Putnam County Spelling Bee” and “On 
the Town.” 

To those, add the Berkshire Theater 
Group, which is now hosting a pre-Broad- 
way tryout of “Children of a Lesser God” at 
its Fitzpatrick Main Stage in Stockbridge. 
Mark Medoff’s play, which opened on 
Broadway in 1980 and was made into a mov- 
ie in 1986, might not seem a likely candidate 


for revival today. Something creaky and 
possibly icky adheres to its story of the ro- 
mance between Sarah, a ferocious young 
deaf woman who defends the dignity of sign 
language, and James, the glib speech thera- 
pist who tries to bulldoze her into lip-read- 
ing and spoken English. 

But even as the play’s sexual politics ran- 
kle, its deaf politics remain thrilling, and the 
production, directed by Kenny Leon, makes 
smart choices to accentuate that. The most 
important, of course, is the casting of the 
leads. Joshua Jackson, best known for tele- 
vision work including “The Affair,” is a reve- 
lation in the lour de force role of James, ably 
blending the character’s smugness with 
real charm and a sense that his good inten- 
tions are being undermined by ideas he 
doesn’t understand. And Lauren Ridloff, a 
former Miss Deaf America, is a sensational 
find, her signing so explosive we barely 
need the translations. She’d make a great 
Ibsen heroine. 

That she is black is another plus, creating 
a kind of racial descant to the play’s main 
theme of hearing and deafness. In his work 
with the actors, Mr. Leon emphasizes the 
moments when that melody and counter- 
melody intersect in questions of privilege 
and prejudice, even among lovers. I wish 
his staging — on an abstract Derek McLane 
set — were as nimble and captivating, but if 
the production moves forward there should 
be time to fix that. 

I’m glad 1 caught it now. Theater week- 
ends in the Berkshires often accumulate an 
inadvertent theme, and on this trip the 
theme was crystallized for me by “Children 
of a Lesser God.” Like “The Model Ameri- 
can,” it begins with a disorienting speech in 
a foreign language — ASL. “The Room- 
mate” likewise asked its audience to look at 
the experience of otherness from a new per- 
spective. 

The question on the summer’s mind 
seemed to be: How do we get past our 
limitations, whichever side of whichever di- 
vides we live on? Or perhaps that was not 
just a question for the summer. 
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7:00 

7:30 

8:00 

8:30 

9:00 I 9:30 

10:00 I 10:30 

11:00 

11:30 | 12:00 

2 WCBS 

The Insider Cara 
Delevingne; the 
suit dress. (N) 

Entertainment 
Tonight (N) (G) 

The Big Bang 
Theory (PG) 

Life in Pieces 

(PG) (8:31) 

Big Brother Eviction; head of 
household competition. (N) (Live) 
(PG) 

Zoo “Diaspora.” A link between hy- 
brid attacks. (N) (1 4) 

CBS 2 News at 
11PM (N) 

The Late Show With Stephen 
Colbert Trevor Noah; liana Glazer. 
(PG) (11:35) 

4 WNBC 

Extra (N) (PG) 

Access Holly- 
wood (N) (PG) 

Hollywood Game Night “Super 
Duper Store Night.” Contestants 
lead teams of celebrities. (N) (14) 

The Wall “Delvar and Bonnie.” (N) 
(PG) 

The Night Shift “Do No Harm.” Jor- 
dan and Cain figure out a dynamic. 
(N) (14) 

News4 NY at 

11 (N) 

The Tonight Show Starring Jimmy 
Fallon Tom Cruise; Kate Mara; 
Bleachers. (14) (11:34) 

5 WNYW 

Modern Family 

“Snip.” Phil gets a 
vasectomy. (PG) 

Modern Family 

‘The Butler’s Es- 
cape.” (PG) 

Beat Shazam “Episode Four.” (PG) 

Love Connection “Put an Earring 
on It.” Singles recount their date 
experiences. (14) 

Fox 5 News at 

10 (N) 

Fox 5 Special: 

All Access With 
Steve Lacy 

The Big Bang 
Theory (PG) 

The Simpsons 

“Cue Detective.” 
(PG) 

TMZ Live (PG) 

7 WABC 

Jeopardy! (N) 

(G) 

Wheel of For- 
tune “Fabulous 
Food.” (G) 

Boy Band “Sweet Sixteen.” Six 
vocalists rehearse and perform. 

(N) (PG) 

Battle of the Network Stars “Va- 
riety vs. TV Sex Symbols.” Joanna 
Krupa; Nick Lachey. (N) (PG) 

The Gong Show “Dana Carvey; 
Tracee Ellis Ross; Anthony Anderson.” 
Dana Carvey; Tracee Ellis Ross. (N) 

Eyewitness 

News at 1 1 (N) 

Jimmy Kimmel Live Andy Sam- 
berg; Jillian Bell; 2 Chainz. (14) 
(11:35) 

9 WWOR 

Family Feud 

(PG) 

The Big Bang 
Theory (PG) 

Bones “The Daredevil in the Mold.” 
(14) 

Bones “The Bikini in the Soup.” Liq- 
uefied remains in a tanning bed. (14) 

Family Feud 

(PG) 

Family Feud 

(PG) 

Chasing News 

(N) 

Inside Edition 

(N) (PG) 

Anger Manage- 
ment (14) 

1 1 WPIX 

Two and a Half 

Men (14) 

Two and a Half 
Men (14) 

Howie Mandel All-Star Comedy Gala Stand-up performances. (PG) 

PIX11 News at Ten (N) 

Seinfeld “The 
Chinese Woman.” 

Seinfeld “The 
Handicap Spot.” 

Friends (PG) 

13 WNET 

PBS NewsHour (N) 

N.Y.C. Arts 

MetroFocus 

This Land Is Your Land (My Music Presents) Evolu- 
tion of modern American folk music. (G) 

Patsy Cline: American Masters The life and legacy 
of Patsy Cline. 

Charlie Rose (N) 

(PG) 

21 WLIW 

MetroFocus WLIW Arts Beat 

Treasures of New York 

Nature (PG) 

Nova Humans face challenges. (G) 

MetroFocus 

World News 

Antiques 

25 WNYE 

Great Conversations (G) 

Food. Curated. Potluck 

Frankie Cooks Bare Feet-N.Y.C. 

Globe Trekker (G) 

Theater Talk (G) 

Stories of Mind 

Her Big Idea 

31 WPXN 

Blue Bloods “Bad Blood.” (14) 

Blue Bloods “Mistaken Identity.” 

Blue Bloods “Ties That Bind.” (14) 

Blue Bloods “The Bogeyman.” (14) 

Blue Bloods “Unfinished Business.” 

Blue Bloods (14) 

41 WXTV 

Noche de Estrellas 

Premios Juventud 2017 

Noticias 41 

Noticiero Uni 

Deportivo 

47 wnju 

Caso Cerrado: Edicion Estelar (N) 

Jenni Rivera: Mariposa de Barrio 

La Querida del Centauro (N) (14) 

El Senor de los Cielos (N) (14) 

Noticiero Tele 

Titulares y Mas 

La Querida 

48 WRNN 

Newsline (N) ThermoSpas 

Wealth Now Shark! 

PiYo Workout! Paid Program 

Paid Program Paid Program 

Know the Cause 

Paid Program 

Back Pain Relief 

49 cptv 

PBS NewsHour (N) 

Father Brown “The Missing Man.” 

Father Brown (PG) 

Shetland Death of a young man. 

This Old House 

This Old House 

NHK Newsline 

50 WNJN 

One on One 

NJTV News 

The Address Students recite the Gettysburg Address. Drive by History 

SciTech Now (G) 

MetroFocus 

NJTV News 

State of the Arts 

Charlie Rose (N) 

55 WLNY 

2 Broke Girls 

2 Broke Girls 

Dr. Phil (14) 

WLNY News at 9PM (N) 

Judge Judy (PG) 

Judge Judy (PG) 

Mike & Molly 

Mike & Molly 

Ent. Tonight 

63 WMBC 

Signs of aging 

Regrowth 

Vision Lecture Compass (8:40) 

WMBC News & Essentials of 

Paid Program 

Balding 

Nip&Tuck 

Darkspots 

Regrowth 

68 wfut 

La Candidata 

Total mente Diva 

El Bienamado 

Noticias 41 

El Chavo (G) 

Laura (14) 

PREMIUM CABLE 

FLIX 

The Royal Tenenbaums (2001). Gene 
Hackman, Gwyneth Paltrow. (R) (6) 

Hannibal Rising (2007). Gaspard Ulliel, Gong Li. Lecter’s back story in 
WWII Lithuania. Unforgivably tedious. (R) 

Black Christmas (1975). Keir Dullea, Olivia Hussey. 
Psychopathic college student. (R) (10:05) 

Saw III (2006). Tobin Bell, Shawnee 
Smith. (R) (11:45) 

HBO 

★ Panic Room 

(2002). (R) (5:35) 

Vice News 
Tonight (N) 

• Selena (1997). Jennifer Lopez. Rise and sudden death of queen of 
Tejano music. Bland, upbeat idol worship. (PG) 

★ Loving (2016). Joel Edgerton, Ruth Negga. Interracial couple breaks law by marrying. 
Indelible American story. (PG-13) (10:15) 

HB02 

Batman v Superman: Dawn of 
Justice (2016). (PG-13) (5:25) 

Vice (14) 

Jason Bourne (2016). Matt Damon, Tommy Lee Jones. Ex-C.I.A. opera- 
tive is back on the run. Welcome but weary return. (PG-13) 

★ Boiler Room (2000). Giovanni Ribisi, Vin Diesel. Soulless young 
stockbrokers. With talent to burn. (R) (10:35) 

MAX 

Die Hard With a Vengeance 

(1995). Bruce Willis. (R) (5:50) 

12 Rounds (2009). John Cena, Aidan Gillen. Cop must complete con- 
vict’s challenges to save fiancee. Annoying. (PG-13) 

Cursed (2005). Christina Ricci, Jesse Eisenberg. (PG- 
13) (9:50) 

Forgetting Sarah Marshall (2008). 
Jason Segel, Kristen Bell. (R) 

SHO 

Secret in Their Eyes (2015). Chi- 
wetel Ejiofor. (PG-13) (6:05) 

★ Eternal Sunshine of the Spotless Mind (2004). Couple decide to erase 
memories of their relationship. Intelligent if inconsistent romantic comedy. 

Andrew Santino: Home Field Ad- 
vantage The comic performs. (MA) 

Gigolos (MA) 
(11:15) 

Gigolos (MA) 
(11:45) 

Hardcore Henry 

(2015). (R) (12:15) 

SH02 

Listen to Me 
Marlon (5:45) 

Becoming Cary Grant (2016). Documentary. Suave 
star’s life and career. 

The Nanny Diaries (2007). Scarlett Johansson, Laura Linney. Student 
baby-sits child of Park Avenue monsters. More suds than laughs. (PG-13) 

Bad Moms (2016). Mila Kunis, Kristen Bell. Three 
stressed-out moms go wild. “Hangover” rewarmed. (R) 

STARZ 

• Closer (2004). Julia Roberts, Jude Law. As photographer, writer, stripper 
and dermatologist. Love, betrayal and vigorous verbal intercourse. (R) (7:14) 

Wimbledon (2004). British tennis pro finds romance with 
American counterpart. Likable sports formula. (PG-13) 

The House Bunny (2008). Playboy bunny who’s aged out of the Hefner 
mansion helps college sorority. More entertaining than it sounds. (10:40) 

STZENC 

Walk the Line 

(2005). (4:58) 

The ’Burbs (1989). Tom Hanks. Strange new suburban- 
ites bring out their neighbors’ worst. Vacuous. (PG) (7:16) 

★ Donnie Brasco (1997). Al Pacino, Johnny Depp. Undercover F.B.I. 
agent befriends over-the-hill hit man. Crackling good. (R) 

Days of Thunder (1990). Tom Cruise. Stock-car rac- 
ers. Loud, pretentious, flat. (PG-13) (11:11) 

TMC 

★ The Gift (2015). Jason Bateman, 
Rebecca Hall. (R) (6) 

My Best Friend’s Girl (2008). Dane Cook. Cad falls 
for best friend’s ex-girl. A smattering of laughs. (R) 

Sleeping With Other People (2015). Jason Sudeikis. Sex addicts vow 
not to sleep with each other. Rom-com without the rom. (R) (9:45) 

Mother’s Day (2016). Jennifer Anis- 
ton, Kate Hudson. (PG-13) 

CABLE 


7:00 | 7:30 

8:00 | 8:30 

9:00 | 9:30 

10:00 | 10:30 | 11:00 | 11:30 

12:00 

A&E 

The First 48 “Game Over; Long 
Walk Home.” (14) 

The First 48 (PG) 

The First 48 “Dangerous Business.” 
(14) 

Kids Who Kill Inside the minds of young killers. (14) (10:07) 

The First 48 

(PG) (12:03) 

AHC 

Dawn of the Apocalypse (PG) 

Iceman Mummy Murder Story of 1991 discovery of the Iceman. (G) 

Atlantis: The Lost Evidence (PG) Iceman Mummy Murder (G) 

AMC 

Ghostbusters II (1989). Bill Murray, 
Dan Aykroyd. (PG) (5:30) 

★ The Princess Bride (1987). Robin Wright Penn. Torn between devious 
prince and true-love pirate. Picture-pretty fairy-tale adventure. (PG) 

★ The Princess Bride (1987). Robin Wright Penn. Torn between devious 
prince and true-love pirate. Picture-pretty fairy-tale adventure. (PG) 

★ Crocodile 
Dundee (PG-13) 

APL 

Last Alaskans: No Man’s 

Last Alaskans: No Man’s Yukon Men: Roughing It (N) (PG) 

Yukon Men: Roughing It (N) (PG) Last Alaskans: No Man’s 

Yukon Men 

BBCA 

Star Trek: The Next Generation 

Surrogates (2009). Bruce Willis, Radha Mitchell. (PG-13) 

Surrogates (2009). Bruce Willis, Radha Mitchell. (PG-13) 

Star Trek: Next 

BET 

Stomp the Yard (2007). Columbus Short. Troubled dancer enrolls in all- 
black college. Strange, and at times strangely compelling. (PG-13) (6) 

Get Rich or Die Tryin’ (2005). Curtis “50 Cent” Jackson, Adewale Akinnuoye-Agbaje. Drug dealer turns to rap 
music for salvation. “50” should have tried harder. (R) 

Martin “Crunchy 
Drawers.” (PG) 

BLOOM 

Bloomberg Daybreak: Asia (N) (Live) 

Bloomberg Markets: Asia (N) (Live) 

Charlie Rose (PG) 

Bloomberg Technology 

Paid Program 

BRV 

Million Dollar Listing New York 

“Under the Influencers.” (14) 

Million Dollar Listing New York 

“Ice, Ice, Ryan.” (14) 

Million Dollar Listing New York 

“Co-List or No-List.” (N) (14) 

Million Dollar Listing New York 

“Co-List or No-List.” (14) 

Watch What 
Happens Live 

Million Dollar Listing New York 

“Co-List or No-List.” (14) 

CBSSN 

World’s Man 

World’s Man 

World’s Man 

World’s Man 

World’s Man World’s Man 

World’s Man World’s Man 

World’s Man 

World’s Man 

World’s Man 

CMT 

Last-Standing 

Last-Standing 

Last-Standing 

Last-Standing 

Nashville (N) (PG) 

Nashville (PG) (10:02) 

Roseanne (11:04) 

Roseanne (11:33) 

Roseanne (12:02) 

CN 

Ben 10 (G) 

Wrld, Gumball 

King of the Hill 

American Dad 

Cleveland Show American Dad 

Bob’s Burgers Bob’s Burgers 

Family Guy (14) 

Family Guy (14) 

Rick and Morty 

CNBC 

Shark Tank A posture correction 
device. (PG) 

Shark Tank Chic fashion accesso- 
ries for dogs. (PG) 

Shark Tank A high-tech shoe in- 
sole. (PG) 

Shark Tank Olive oil bar; unique 
wedding registry. (PG) 

Jay Leno’s Garage “Losing Con- 
trol.” (PG) 

Jay Leno’s Ga- 
rage (PG) 

CNN 

Erin Burnett OutFront (N) 

Anderson Cooper 360 (N) (PG) 

Anderson Cooper 360 (N) (PG) 

CNN Tonight With Don Lemon (N) 

CNN Tonight With Don Lemon (N) 

Anderson Coo- 
per 360 (PG) 

COM 

Futurama “Bend 
Her.” (PG) (6:50) 

South Park (14) 
(7:25) 

South Park 

“W.T.F.” (MA) 

South Park 

“TSST!” (MA) 

Tosh.O “Phil Da- 
vison.” (14) 

Tosh.O “Sex Doll 
Repairman.” (14) 

Tosh.O “P. Pow- 
er.” (14) 

Tosh.O A singing 
math teacher. (14) 

Kevin Hart: Laugh at My Pain The 

comic discusses his life. (MA) 

Hood Adjacent- 
James Davis 

COOK 

Carnival Eats (G) 

Carnival Eats (G) 

Carnival Eats (G) 

Carnival Eats (G) 

Carnival Eats (N) 

Carnival Eats (G) 

Beach Bites 

Beach Bites 

Good Eats (G) Good Eats (G) 

Carnival Eats (G) 

CSPAN 

Public Affairs Events (3) 

Hillary Clinton Says State Department Cuts 

National Constitution Center Marks Freedom Day 

Politics and Public Policy Today 

Politics-Public 

CSPAN2 

Public Affairs Events 

The Fuzzy and the Techie 

Crash Override 

Geek Girl Rising 

Jennifer Earl 

Public Affairs Events (10:54) 

Public Affairs 

CUNY 

Democracy 

Focus-Europe 

La grande librairie 

Cuadriga 

Treasure-World 

Nueva York 

United Nations 

Ind Sources 

Building NY 

Classic Arts 

DIS 

K.C. Undercover 

“Trust No One.” 

Bizaardvark “In 

Your Space!” (G) 

K.C. Undercover “Tightrope of 
Doom.” (Y7) 

Liv and Mad- 
die (G) 

Liv and Mad- 
die (G) 

K.C. Undercover 

(Y7) 

K.C. Undercover 

(Y7) 

Bunk’d “Camp 
Rules.” (Y7) 

Jessie The value 
of a dollar. (G) 

Stuck in the 
Middle (G) 

DIY 

Tiny Luxury (G) 

Tiny Luxury (G) 

Tiny Luxury (G) Tiny Luxury (G) 

Tiny Luxury (N) 

Tiny Luxury (G) 

Tiny Luxury (G) 

Tiny Luxury (G) 

Tiny Luxury (G) 

Tiny Luxury (G) 

Tiny Luxury (G) 

DSC 

Naked and Afraid: Bugged Out 

“Bloodthirsty.” (14) 

Naked and Afraid: Bugged Out 

“Botfly Bite.” (14) 

Mosquito Exploring the single greatest agent of death 
in modern human history. (N) (PG) 

Naked and Afraid “Curse of the 
Swamp.” (14) 

Naked and Afraid “Curse of the 
Swamp: Part 2.” (Part 2 of 2) (14) 

E! 

E! News (N) (PG) 

Botched “All Twerk And No Play.” 

Botched (14) 

Botched Fixing a collapsed nose. 

E! News How favorite celeb couples met. (N) (PG) 

ELREY 

Mars Attacks! (1996). (PG-13) (6) 

Man at Arms: Art of War (N) (14) 

Rite of Passage (14) 

Man at Arms: Art of War (14) 

Rite of Passage (14) 

Cujo (1983). (R) 

ESPN 

Softball World Cup of Softball: U.S.A. vs. Canada. 

Track and Field TrackTown Summer Series. 

SportsCenter 

SportsCenter 

ESPN2 

SportsCenter 

WN.B.A. Los Angeles Sparks vs. Minnesota Lynx. 

College Baseball Home Run Derby. College baseball’s Home Run Derby. 

SportsNation 

ESPNCL 

College Basketball (6) 

N.B.A. From Jan. 18, 2013. 

Tennis From July 6, 2002. 

College Football 

FOOD 

Chopped (G) 

Chopped (G) 

Chopped (G) 

Beat Bobby Flay Beat Bobby Flay 

Beat Bobby Flay Beat Bobby Flay 

Chopped (G) 

FOXNEWS 

The Story With Martha MacCal- 
lum (N) 

Tucker Carlson Tonight (N) 

The Five (N) 

Hannity (N) 

Tucker Carlson Tonight 

The Five 

FREEFRM 

The Twilight Saga: Eclipse (2010). (PG-13) (5:15) The Twilight Saga: Breaking Dawn Part 1 (2011). Kristen Stewart. (PG-13) (8:20) 

The 700 Club (G) 

Abduction (2011). 

FS1 

NCWTS Setup 

Nascar Racing Camping World Truck Series: Kentucky 225. 

Post Race Show 

U.F.C. Weigh-In 

M.L.B. Whiparound (N) (Live) 

Speak for Your 

FUSE 

Moesha (PG) 

Moesha (PG) 

Sister, Sister (G) Sister, Sister (G) Sister, Sister (G) 

Sister, Sister (G) 

Sister, Sister (G) Sister, Sister (G) 

Sister, Sister (G) Sister, Sister (G) 

Sister, Sister (G) 

FX 

Kingsman: The Secret Service 

(2014). Colin Firth. (R) (5) 

Jack Reacher (2012). Tom Cruise, Rosamund Pike. Shadowy investigator probes sniper attack. Weary brutal- 
ity. (PG-13) 

Snowfall “Pilot.” Franklin Saint enters the cocaine 
game. (MA) 

FXM 

Noah (2014). Russell Crowe. God tips off one man to 
the flood. As crazy as its hero. (PG-13) (5:45) 

Dracula Untold (2014). Luke Evans, Sarah Gadon. Vampire’s origin 
story. Brisk multiplex thriller. (PG-13) (8:35) 

Dracula Untold (2014). Luke Evans, Sarah Gadon. Vampire’s origin 
story. Brisk multiplex thriller. (PG-13) 

FXX 

Ride Along (2014). (PG-13) (6) 

The Simpsons 

The Simpsons 

The Simpsons 

The Simpsons 

The Simpsons 

The Simpsons 

The Simpsons 

The Simpsons 

Archer (MA) 

FYI 

Shipping Wars Shipping Wars 

Shipping Wars 

Shipping Wars 

Shipping Wars 

Shipping Wars 

Shipping Wars 

Shipping Wars 

Shipping Wars 

Shipping Wars 

Shipping Wars 

GOLF 

L. P.G.A. 

Golf Central 

P.G.A. Tour Golf The Greenbrier Classic, first round. From White Sulphur Springs, W.Va. 

P.G.A. 

GSN 

Family Feud 

Family Feud 

Family Feud 

Family Feud 

Family Feud 

Family Feud 

Family Feud 

Family Feud 

Cash Cab (PG) 

Cash Cab (PG) 

Family Feud 

HALL 

Last-Standing 

Last-Standing 

Last-Standing 

Last-Standing 

The Middle (PG) 

The Middle (PG) 

The Middle (PG) 

The Middle (PG) 

Golden Girls 

Golden Girls 

Golden Girls 

HGTV 

Flip or Flop (G) 

Flip or Flop (G) 

Flip or Flop (G) 

Flip or Flop (G) 

Flip or Flop (N) 

Flip or Flop (G) 

House Hunters 

Hunters Int’l 

Vintage Flip (N) 

Vintage Flip (G) 

Flip or Flop (G) 

HIST 

Mountain Men “Breakage.” Morgan 
endures a treacherous river run. (PG) 

Mountain Men: Fully Loaded 

“Hard Luck.” (N) (PG) 

Mountain Men “The Surge.” Jason 
tackles a river giant. (N) (PG) 

Alone ‘The Last Mile.” Hikers strug- 
gle to make the final push. (N) (10:03) 

Mountain Men “The Surge.” Jason 
tackles a river giant. (PG) (1 1 :03) 

Mountain Men: 
Fully Loaded 

HLN 

Forensic Files Forensic Files 

Primetime Justice 

Beyond Reasonable Doubt 

Forensic Files Forensic Files 

Forensic Files Forensic Files 

Forensic Files 

ID 

Evil Lives Here “The Horror 1 Don’t 
Remember.” (14) 

Murder Among Friends “Date With 
Dystiny.” (14) 

Murder Among Friends “Murder 
Party.” (N) (14) 

Sin City Justice “Blood Brothers.” 
(N) (14) 

Murder Among Friends “Date With 
Dystiny.” (14) 

Murder Among 
Friends (14) 

IFC 

Revenge of the Nerds II: Nerds in 
Paradise (1987). (PG-13) (6) 

Billy Madison (1995). Adam Sandler, Darren McGavin. Millionaire forces 
son to redo grades 1 to 12. Brainless. (PG-13) 

★ Dark Shadows (2012). Johnny Depp, Michelle Pfeiffer. Vampire emerges in 1972 Maine. 
Surprisingly effervescent. (PG-13) 

LIFE 

Married at First Sight “Confronting 
the Past.” (14) (7:07) 

Married at First 
Sight (14) 

Married at First 
Sight (N) (8:45) 

Married at First Sight “Support.” The couples meet 
each other. (N) (14) 

Married at First Sight: Second Chances “Heartbreak 
and a Proposal.” (N) (14) (10:17) 

Married at First 
Sight (14) (12:02) 

LMN 

Killer Crush (2014, TVF). Daveigh 
Chase, Rick Roberts. (6) 

Love to Kill (2008, TVF). Blanchard Ryan, Rick Ravanello. Man learns 
wife is murderous gold digger. 

A Friend of the Family (2005, TVF). Kim Coates, Laura Harris. Woman 
suspects her husband’s business partner is serial killer. 

Love to Kill 

(2008, TVF). 


7:00 1 7:30 

8:00 1 8:30 

9:00 

9:30 

ioioo 1 ioi30 1 fHoo 1 mo 

12:00 

LOGO 

Rupaul’s Drag Race: RuVealed 

“Season 9: Oh. My. Gaga!” (14) 

RuPaul’s Drag Race “She Done 
Already Done Brought It On.” (14) 

Gay for Play 
Game Show 

Gay for Play 
Game Show 

Congo (1995). Dylan Walsh, Laura Linney. Crichton’s high-tech gorillas vs. dumb scientists. 
Glib and overheated, with little suspense. (PG-13) 

MLB 

M.L.B. Regional Coverage. 

M.L.B. Tonight 

MSG 

Giants Life 30 for 30 The troubled lives of former Mets stars. U.F.C. Countdown 

WN.B.A. New York Liberty vs. Seattle Storm. 

U.F.C. Count. 

MSGPL 

BIG3 Basketball (5) 

NJ Devils Best of 2016-17 Rewind From Nov. 8, 2016. 

NY Islanders Best of 2016-17 Rewind From Jan. 16, 2017. 

NJ Devils 

MSNBC 

Hardball With Chris Matthews (N) 

All In With Chris Hayes (N) 

The Rachel Maddow Show (N) 

The Last Word 

The 11th Hour 

Rachel Maddow 

MTV 

Friends (14) Friends (14) 

Wild ’n Out Wild ’n Out 

Wild ’n Out Wild ’n Out 

Nick Cannon: Wild ’n Out 

Wild ’n Out Wild ’n Out 

Wild ’n Out 

NBCS 

American Ninja Warrior (PG) 

2017 Tour de France Stage 6. Stage 6. From Vesoul to Troyes. 

Motocross Highlight Series 

Tour de France 

NGEO 

Italy’s Wild Alps 

Life Below Zero “Midnight Sun.” Life Below Zero “Higher Ground.” 

Life Below Zero (N) (14) 

Life Below Zero “The Hailstones.” 

Life Below Zero 

NICK 

Henry Danger 

Thundermans 

Yogi Bear (2010). Voice of Dan Aykroyd. (PG) 

Full House (G) 

Nashville “Ghost in This House.” 

Friends (PG) 

Friends (14) 

Friends (PG) 

NICKJR 

Rusty Rivets (Y) 

Kuu Kuu Har. 

Shimmer, Shine Shimmer, Shine 

Peppa Pig (Y) 

Peppa Pig (Y) 

Paw Patrol (Y) Paw Patrol (Y) 

Blaze, Monster 

Team Umizoomi 

Team Umizoomi 

NY1 

Road to City Hall (N) 

New York Tonight 

News All Evening 

Road to City Hall 

News at Eleven 

Sports on 1 (11:35) 

OVA 

★ Lethal Weapon 4 (1998). Mel Gibson, Danny Glover. (R) 

The Thomas Crown Affair (1999). Pierce Brosnan, Rene Russo. (R) 

OWN 

20/20 on OWN “Frenemies.” (14) 

20/20 on OWN (14) 

20/20 on OWN (Part 1 of 2) (14) 

20/20 on OWN (Part 2 of 2) (14) 

20/20 on OWN (14) 

20/20 on OWN 

OXY 

NCIS “The Meat Puzzle.” (PG) 

NCIS “Witness.” (PG) 

NCIS “Caught on Tape.” (PG) 

NCIS “Pop Life.” (PG) 

NCIS “An Eye for an Eye.” (PG) 

NCIS (PG) 

SCIENCE 

How It’s Made How It’s Made 

How It’s Made How It’s Made 

How It’s Made: How It’s Made 

Impossible Engineering (N) (10:04) 

How It’s Made How It’s Made 

How It’s Made: 

SMITH 

The Weapon Hunter (PG) 

The Roman Invasion of Britain 

WWII’s Most Daring Raids (PG) 

Combat Trains “Nazi Railways.” 

The Roman Invasion of Britain 

Daring Raids 

SNY 

Amazin Finish Mets Classics Mariano Rivera’s send-off is a walk-off. SportsNite 

SportsNite SportsNite 

SportsNite 

SPIKE 

The Day After Tomorrow (2004). Global warming leads to new ice age. Odd how much is played for laughs. 

The Mist “Show and Tell.” (N) (14) 

The Shannara Chronicles (14) 

Day-Tomorrow 

STZENF 

Tuck Everlasting (2002). Alexis Bledel. (PG) (6:57) Gold Diggers: The Secret of Bear Mountain (8:29) 

★ Groundhog Day (1993). Bill Murray, Andie MacDowell. (PG) (10:04) 

Sydney White 

SUN 

Law & Order “Misconception.” (PG) 
(6:57) 

Law & Order “Charm City.” Balti- 
more police help with a case. (7:56) 

Law & Order “Custody.” An adopted 
boy is kidnapped. (14) (8:55) 

Law & Order “Encore.” A widower’s 
second wife dies. (PG) (9:54) 

Law & Order “Savior.” A man may 
have killed his family. (PG) (10:53) 

Law & Order 

“Deceit.” (11:52) 

SYFY 

Drive Angry (2011). Nicolas Cage, Amber Heard. Granddad escapes hell 
to save baby. Lots of action, some of it inspired. (R) 

Salt (2010). Angelina Jolie, Liev Schreiber. C.I.A. agent accused of being 
Russian mole. Fast and efficient. (PG-13) 

★ The Adjustment Bureau (2011). Man races agents 
of fate to be with woman he loves. Witty sci-fi romance. 

TBS 

Seinfeld “The 
Hamptons.” (PG) 

Seinfeld “The 
Fusilli Jerry.” (PG) 

Seinfeld “The 
Soup Nazi.” (PG) 

Seinfeld “The 
Comeback.” (PG) 

The Big Bang 
Theory (PG) 

The Big Bang 
Theory (PG) 

The Big Bang 
Theory (PG) 

The Big Bang 
Theory (PG) 

Conan Comic Chelsea Handler. 

(14) 

Seinfeld “The 
Apartment.” (G) 

TCM 

★ Little Women (1949). June Al- 
lyson, Elizabeth Taylor. (5:45) 

The White Sister (1923). Lillian Gish, Ronald Colman. Silent. Woman joins convent thinking 
fiance is dead. Then Vesuvius erupts. 

The Winning of Barbara Worth (1926). Silent. Two en- 
gineers vie for the affections of a landowner’s daughter. 

★ Bulldog Drum- 
mond (12:15) 

TLC 

My 600-Lb. Life “Susan’s Story.” 

My 600-Lb. Life “Nikki’s Story.” My 600-Lb. Life “James K’s Story.” Bedridden James cannot stand up. My 600-Lb. Life (PG) (11 :02) 

My 600-Lb. Life 

TNT 

Bones “The Survivor in the Soap.” 
Remains found in a barrel. (14) 

★ Walking Tall (2004). The Rock, Johnny Knoxville. 
(PG-13) 

The Expendables 3 (2014). Sylvester Stallone, Jason Statham. Old action heroes bring in 
new blood. Like classic-rock tribute concert. (PG-13) 

Law & Order 

“Church.” (14) 

TRAV 

Mysteries at the Museum (PG) 

Mysteries at the Museum (PG) 

Mysteries at the Museum (N) (PG) 

Mys.- Outdoors 

Mys.- Outdoors 

Mysteries at the Museum (PG) 

Mysteries at 

TRU 

Imp. Jokers 

Imp. Jokers 

Imp. Jokers Imp. Jokers 

Imp. Jokers 

Imp. Jokers 

Imp. Jokers 

Imp. Jokers 

Comedy Knock 

Comedy Knock 

Imp. Jokers 

TVLAND 

M*A*S*H (PG) 

M*A*S*H (7:36) 

M*A*S*H “Heroes.” (PG) (8:12) 

Love-Raymond 

Love-Raymond 

Love-Raymond 

Love-Raymond 

King of Queens 

King of Queens 

King of Queens 

USA 

Law & Order: Special Victims Unit 

“Influence.” (14) 

Law & Order: Special Victims Unit 

“American Disgrace.” (14) 

Law & Order: Special Victims Unit 

“Transgender Bridge.” (14) 

Queen of the South “El Nacimiento 
de Bolivia.” Atrip to Bolivia. (N) (14) 

Law & Order: Special Victims Unit 

“Glasgowman’s Wrath.” (14) (11:01) 

Law & Order: 

SVU 

VH1 

Love & Hip Hop: Atlanta (14) 

ATL (2006). Tip “T.l.” Harris, Lauren London. (PG-13) 

Drumline: A New Beat (2014, TVF). Alexandra Shipp, Leonard Roberts. 

VICE 

That’s Delicious That’s Delicious 

That’s Delicious King of the Road (14) King of the Road (N) (14) 

Party Legends Party Legends 

Boyband 

That’s Delicious 

WE 

Madea’s Witness Protection (2012). Tyler Perry, Eugene Levy. Madea 
shelters Wall Street whistleblower. Too tame. (PG-13) (6:30) 

Growing Up Hip Hop Atlanta 

“Pop’s Locked.And Drops It.” (N) 

Bossip on WE 

TV (N) (14) 

Growing Up Hip Hop Atlanta 

“Pop’s Locked.And Drops It.” (14) 

Bossip on WE 

TV (14) 

Growing Up Hip 
Hop Atlanta (14) 

WGN-A 

Cops (PG) Cops (PG) Cops (PG) Cops (PG) 

Cops (PG) 

Cops (PG) 

Cops (14) 

Cops (PG) Cops (14) 

Cops (PG) 

Cops (PG) 

YES 

M.L.S. New York City FC vs. Vancouver Whitecaps FC. 

Win! (2016). The inaugural season of the New York City Football Club. 

Yanks Magazine 

CenterStage 


What’s on Thursday 

In the sleepier days of summer TV, turn to 
movies: “First Wives Club” and “Titanic” 
were recently added to streaming platforms, 
and “Selena” and “Closer” are on cable 
channels. Classical music fans can also see 
the mezzo-soprano Joyce DiDonato perform 
on medici.tv. 


What’s Streaming 



PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


From left, Diane Keaton, Goldie Hawn and 
Bette Midler. 

FIRST WIVES CLUB (1996) on Amazon. 

Among this month’s additions to Amazon’s 
catalog is this ensemble comedy about 
friendship, empowerment and, above all, 
getting revenge on boorish ex-husbands. 
Bette Midler, Diane Keaton and Goldie 
Hawn play the three schemers. Other cast 
members include Sarah Jessica Parker, as 
well as celebrities used as punch lines. “In 
party scenes, the film’s well-known walk- 
ons contribute to its general aura of comic 
glitz,” Janet Maslin wrote in The New York 
Times. “Donald Trump has become de 
rigueur as a celebrity cameo in such cir- 
cumstances, but he isn’t here. ‘The First 
Wives Club’ gets — and deserves — Ivana.” 
Joyce DiDONATO on medici.tv. Watch a per- 
formance from the tour inspired by this 
star mezzo-soprano’s album “In War & 
Peace: Harmony Through Music,” which 
was released last fall. In this taped concert 
at the Gran Teatre del Liceu in Barcelona, 
she performs works by Handel, Purcell and 
other Baroque composers with the early- 
music ensemble II Porno d’Oro and the 
conductor (and harpsichordist) Maxim 
Emelyanichev. 



PARAMOUNT HOME ENTERTAINMENT 


Leonardo DiCaprio and Kate Winslet. 

titanic (1997) on Netflix. James Cameron’s 
enormous (one might say titanic) block- 
buster about love, class and the famous 
tragedy of 1912 has returned to Netflix. Like 
the hubristic makers of the ship, the movie 
is “a presumptuous reach for greatness” 
that “gambles everything on visual splen- 
dor and technological accomplishment,” 

Ms. Maslin wrote in The Times, adding that 
“its extravagance is fully justified on- 
screen.” She continued, “If Mr. Cameron’s 
own brazenness echoes that seen in his 
story, remember the essential difference. 
This ‘Titanic’ is too good to sink.” 


What’s on TV 



WARNER BROS. 


Jennifer Lopez 

selena (1997) 8 p.m. on HBO. Jennifer 
Lopez stars as Selena, the Spanish-to- 
English-language pop star who was shot 
dead by her fan club manager at 23. But 
Stephen Holden of The Times wrote that 
this biopic is, more than anything, hagiog- 
raphy. “The movie is so insistently nice that 
it refuses to show the star’s murder,” he 
wrote. “Maybe that’s appropriate in a mov- 
ie that treats its central character as a 
saint, for by the end of the film, Selena has 
been all but canonized.” 
closer (2004) 7:14 p.m. on Starz. Mike 
Nichols’s film about sex and the city (which 
exists on a much higher plane than “Sex 
and the City”) stars Natalie Portman, Julia 
Roberts, Clive Owen and Jude Law as 
intertwined, emotive lovers. “In the past, 
Mr. Nichols has usually addressed sex- 
uality with an elegant mixture of candor 
and discretion, and his intention in ‘Closer,’ 
which brings him back to the raw, needy 
emotions of ‘Who’s Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf?’ and ‘Carnal Knowledge,’ seems to 
be to show very little while saying a great 
deal,” A. 0. Scott wrote in The Times. 
JOSHUA BARONE 


ONLINE: TELEVISION LISTINGS 

K Daily television highlights, recent reviews by 
The Times's critics, series recaps and what to 
watch recommendations, nytimes.com/tv 


Definitions of symbols used in 
the program listings: 

★ Recommended film 
☆ Recommended series 

• New or noteworthy program 
(N) New show or episode 

(CC) Closed-caption 
(HD) High definition 


Ratings: 

(Y) All children 

(Y7) Directed to older children 
(G) General audience 
(PG) Parental guidance 
suggested 

(14) Parents strongly cautioned 
(MA) Mature audience only 
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®1)C jNeUr llork Simcs 

Journeys 

50+ itineraries, 70+ departure dates, 6 continents Book Now 855 698 6368 


Journey Deeper, Discover More 


Small Group Tours and Cruises 

Whether on our land-based journeys, limited to 26 
guests, or world-renowned cruise lines, you’ll travel 
with like-minded individuals and stay in luxury or 
boutique hotels, as available. 


TIMES-SELECTED EXPERTS 

A journalist or subject matter 
specialist joins every tour, from 
Pulitzer Prize winners to Middle 
East intelligence analysts, and 
provides a mix of lectures and 
informal Q&As. 


DESTINATIONS THAT 
TELL A STORY 

Visit locations as diverse as Iran, 
Cuba, Northern Ireland or the 
Galapagos Islands, exploring 
everything from politics and 
history to cultural or natural 
wonders. 


EXCLUSIVE ACCESS 

Escape the crowds with tours 
that include after-hours access 
to museums and exclusive 
entrance to attractions usually 
closed to the public. 



FEATURED EXPERT 


Anthony DePalma 

Former Times Foreign Correspondent 


v Anthony DePalma spent 22 years as a reporter and foreign 
(7 m correspondent for The New York Times, focusing most of his 
attention toward Mexico and Cuba. His book “The Man Who 
Invented Fidel,” about U.S.-Cuba relations, was published in 2006. 

He joins our 2017 tours. 


U ARTS & CULTURE I NORTH AMERICA 

Cuba. The Time Is Now: 

A People-to-People Experience 

Both frozen in time and poised for change, this 
nation has intrigued Americans even as it, and its 
Soviet partner, threatened us. Times Journeys’ trips 
to Cuba are permitted by a special People-to-People 
license for The New York Times from the department 
of Treasury’s Foreign Assets Control. 

Itinerary 8 days 

Departs Nov. 10 and Dec. 8, 2017; Jan. 5, Feb. 16, March 16, 
April 13, Nov. 9 and Dec. 7, 2018 

Travelers 25 


JOURNEY HIGHLIGHTS 

Tour the timeless city of 
Havana accompanied by 
local experts in the fields of 
art and economics. 

Visit Las Terrazas, a sustainable 
community in the mountains of 
Sierra del Rosario, a Unesco- 
designated biosphere reserve. 

Discuss evolving U.S.-Cuba 
relations with Cuban citizens 
at the first English-language 
bookstore. 

Talk with journalists and 
ordinary citizens about the 
huge economic and social 
changes Cuba faces. 

Learn about social issues such 
as gender equality and gay 
rights at meetings with social 
advocates in Havana. 


e HISTORY & CONTEXT I ASIA 

Unlocking the 
Mysteries of Indochina 

Itinerary 12 days 

Departs Nov. 6, 2017; Jan. 18, March 1 and 
Nov. 29, 2018 

Travelers 20 

Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia on the Indochinese 
Peninsula had centuries of history before French 
colonization and the Vietnam War. On this 12-day 
journey, visit the modern yet traditional Hanoi and Ho 
Chi Minh City and the ancient sacred temples of Luang 
Prabang and Angkor Wat. Meet with local artisans and 
experts to go deeper than most tourists go. 


^ HISTORY & CONTEXT I NORTH AMERICA 

Legacies of Spanish 
and Native American 
Heritages in 
New Mexico 

Itinerary 8 days 

Departs Oct. 1, 2017; Aug. 12 and Sept. 30, 2018 

Travelers 16 

After thousands of years of Native American settlement, 
the land that is now New Mexico was claimed for 
the Spanish Crown. See how the Native and Spanish 
peoples worked to create new civilizations on top of old. 


<$> SCIENCE & NATURE I SOUTH AMERICA 

Galapagos: Evolution 
in Action 

Itinerary 11 days 

Departs Oct. 5, 2017; Jan. 11, March 22 and 
Aug. 9, 2018 

Travelers 15 

Charles Darwin called the Galapagos Islands “a little 
world within itself.” Daily nature walks bring you close 
to dancing blue-footed boobies and prehistoric-looking 
iguanas. Explore the world’s most fascinating wildlife 
destinations while cruising in air-conditioned comfort 
on this 11-day journey. 




FEATURED EXPERT 


FEATURED EXPERT 


Ray Wilkinson 

Former U.RI. Correspondent 


t Ray Wilkinson first arrived in Vietnam in the 
■ ? unlikely role of a U.S. marine. After serving 
if in such epic encounters as the siege of Khe 
Sanh, he covered the war as a correspondent of United 
Press International. In Indochina he was an official 
of the U.N. Refugee Agency. Currently, Wilkinson is a 
volunteer English teacher in the Vietnam town of 
Dong Ha. He joins our 2017 departure. 


William deBuys 

Writer and Conservationist 

f N William deBuys is an award-winning writer, 
s ^rs ■ eight of whose nine books concern the land 
Km** and culture of the American Southwest. His 
conservation work over many years has included land 
acquisition and grassland restoration. He joins all of 
our departures. 



FEATURED EXPERT 


Joseph Treaster 

Former Times Foreign Correspondent 


Joseph B. Treaster, a former foreign 
correspondent for The New York Times, first 
1 explored the Galapagos Islands 20 years 
ago, and for the last six summers has been leading 
University of Miami student expeditions to 
the Galapagos. He joins our 2017 trip. 


Follow us on Facebook 
Book Now 855 698 6368 

View all of our departures at nytimes.com/timesjourneys 


Quoted tour prices are per person, double occupancy except where indicated and subject to availability. Excludes internal and international air. Programs subject to change. All terms and conditions can be found at nytimes.com/timesjourneys or you can call 855-NYT-7979 and request a copy be sent to 
you. Abercrombie & Kent CST#2007274-20, Mountain Travel CST#2014882-10, Academic Travel Abroad CST#2059002-40, Insight Cruises CST#2065380-40, Judy Perl Worldwide Travel LLC CST#2122227-40. Times Journeys trips to Cuba are permitted by a special People-to-People license from the 
Department of Treasury’s Foreign Assets Control. 
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6 SCENE CITY 


Looking back at 70 years of 
fashion, by stuart emmrich 

3 BROWSING 

Add-ons for every aesthetic. 

BY HAYLEY PHELAN 




A megaclub opens in 
Brooklyn, by ben detrick 

6 FASHION FAVORITE 

In Paris, the restaurant Anahi 
returns, by sara lieberman 
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ANGELA DIMAYUGA 


UP NEXT 

On the Cutting Edge 

Meet nine young artists, cooks and other fashionable New Yorkers who may be poised for greatness. Pages 4-5. 


JULIANA HUXTABLE MICHAEL XUFU HUANG LILY KWONG 
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MARCY SWINGLE FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 

Lucinda Chambers said in an interview with the journal Vestoj that the fashion industry could “chew you up and spit you out.” 


Fired Vogue Editor Kicks Industry 


Lucinda Chambers speaks out 
against the power advertisers 
have over fashion magazines. 


By ELIZABETH PATON 

Paris — Hell hath no fury like a fashion edi- 
tor fired. At the couture shows in Paris this 
week, the front row was abuzz — both con- 
versationally and electronically — with 
news of an incendiary interview with Lucin- 
da Chambers, the former British Vogue 
fashion director, that was unusual in its 
frank criticism of the 21st-century fashion 
ecosystem. Soon after its publication, how- 
ever, and amid talk of legal action, the piece 
was taken down, only to sensationally re- 
surface again less than 24 hours later. 

First published on Monday in Vestoj, an 
annual academic journal about fashion, the 
first-person account charted Ms. Cham- 
bers’s abrupt departure from British Vogue 
in May, as well as the broader brutality of 
the fashion business and the apparent 
power that heavyweight advertisers have 
over magazine publishers. 

The article was removed from Vestoj ’s 
website the same day it was published, and 
no reason was initially provided. But multi- 
ple screen captures and photographs of its 
contents continued to be widely circulated, 
testament to the fact that in the world of so- 
cial media, nothing really disappears, and 
to the singularity of a fashion-industry in- 
sider breaking ranks and shedding a nega- 
tive light on the internal machinations of 
the sector. 

“A month and a half ago, I was fired from 
Vogue,” Ms. Chambers told Vestoj’s founder 
and editor in chief, Anja Aronowsky Cron- 
berg, referring to her removal by Edward 
Enninful, who was hired to replace the long- 
time editor in chief, Alexandra Shulman, in 
April. 

“It took them three minutes to do it,” Ms. 
Chambers said in the interview. “No one in 
the building knew it was going to happen. 
The management and the editor I’ve 
worked with for 25 years had no idea. Nor 
did H.R. Even the chairman told me he did- 
n’t know it was going to happen. No one 



An image of The Fashion Law’s Twitter post 
about the possible legal fallout of the interview. 


knew, except the man who did it — the new 
editor.” 

After conceding that the fashion industry 
could “chew you up and spit you out,” Ms. 
Chambers went on to criticize some of the 
“crap” magazine cover shoots that she had 
produced (saying the blame lay in part with 
Vogue’s allegiances to major advertisers), 
and the mismanagement of the fashion 
brand Marni, where she had once worked. 
She also suggested that Vogue had become 
an increasingly uninspiring read. 

“Truth be told, I haven’t read Vogue in 
years,” she said. “Maybe I was too close to it 
after working there for so long, but I never 
felt I led a Vogue-y kind of life. The clothes 
are just irrelevant for most people — so ri- 
diculously expensive. 

“What magazines want today is the lat- 
est, the exclusive,” she continued. “It’s a 
shame that magazines have lost the author- 
ity they once had. They’ve stopped being 
useful. In fashion, we are always trying to 
make people buy something they don’t 
need. We don’t need any more bags, shirts 
or shoes. So we cajole, bully or encourage 
people” into buying. 

Many industry power players in Paris 


were tight-lipped after the article was pub- 
lished, including Mr. Enninful, who said he 
had “no comment” about the interview as 
he sat in the front row of the Chanel show on 
Tuesday. An hour later, Conde Nast, the 
publisher that owns the Vogue titles, re- 
leased a short statement that contradicted 
Ms. Chambers’s account of the end of her 
employment there. 

“It’s usual for an incoming editor to make 
some changes to the team,” the statement 
said. “Any changes made are done with the 
full knowledge of senior management.” 

Dozens of readers, meanwhile, were 
quick to praise Ms. Chambers’s candor. Her 
profile outside the sector increased after 
her star turn last year in “Absolutely Fash- 
ion: Inside British Vogue,” a BBC documen- 
tary in which she won legions of fans thanks 
to her upfront approach, artistic vision and 
eccentric yet elegant fashion sense. 

Julie Zerbo, of the website The Fashion 
Law, looked beyond the reader reaction and 
to the possible legal fallout, wondering on 
Twitter if Ms. Chambers might be sued. 

And then at lunchtime on Tuesday, the 
tale took a further twist when the article re- 
appeared online. 

“Due to the sensitive nature of this arti- 
cle, we took the decision to temporarily re- 
move it from the site, but have now repub- 
lished it in its entirety,” Ms. Aronowsky 
Cronberg explained in an email to The New 
York Times. 

“In terms of the reasons why it was re- 
moved, they are directly related to the in- 
dustry pressures which Lucinda discusses 
in her interview,” she continued. “As you 
know, fashion magazines are rarely inde- 
pendent because their existence depends 
on relationships with powerful institutions 
and individuals, whether it’s for tickets to 
shows, access in order to conduct inter- 
views or advertising revenue. 

“We created Vestoj to be an antidote to 
these pressures, but we are not always im- 
mune. We hope Lucinda’s republished inter- 
view will spark a discussion which might, in 
her words, lead to a more ‘empowering and 
useful’ fashion media.” 

Ms. Chambers could not be reached for 
comment. 


Celebrating 70 Years 
Of the House of Dior 


A garden gathering to 
celebrate a sprawling 
retrospective exhibition. 

By STUART EMMRICH 
PARIS — On Monday night, on one 
of those spectacular Paris sum- 
mer evenings when the light 
shimmers off every surface and 
the sun doesn’t set until around 
10, hundreds of fashionably 
dressed people gathered in the 
garden of the Musee des Art 
Decoratifs, enjoying Champagne 
and hors d’oeuvres as a newly 
shorn and platinum blond Cara 
Delevingne looked on from above, 
standing in the open French doors 
of a second-floor reception room. 

Although the guests (who in- 
cluded the actor Robert Pattinson 
and the model Bella Hadid) min- 
gled among topiary versions of 
now-classic fashion designs, few 
people seemed to actually make it 
inside to the exhibition itself: 
“Christian Dior: Couturier du 
Reve,” a retrospective of 70 years 
of the house of Dior. 

And that’s too bad, because the 
show is a stunner. 

Billed as the largest fashion 
exhibition ever staged by the 
museum, the show, which offi- 
cially opened on Wednesday and 
runs through Jan. 7, features 
more than 300 haute couture 
gowns from the seven designers 
who led this fashion house, from 
Christian Dior himself to Maria 
Grazia Chiuri, who presented her 


second couture collection earlier 
on Monday. 

Each of the designers who 
followed Dior and who preceded 
Ms. Chiuri have their own ex- 
hibition rooms: Yves Saint Lau- 
rent, Marc Bohan, Gianfranco 
Ferre, John Galliano and Raf 
Simons. And each grouping offers 
a bit of revelation, from the awe- 
inspiring Trapeze collection by 
Saint Laurent, done when he was 
just 21 years old, to the way that 
Mr. Simon both honored and 
modernized the classic Dior look 
when he showed his first col- 
lection in 2012. 

But perhaps the biggest sur- 
prise is the reverence given to the 
Galliano years. The House of Dior 
has had a understandably compli- 
cated relationship with the Gal- 
liano era ever since the designer 
was fired in 2011 after making 
drunken anti-Semitic comments 
in a Paris bistro. But here the 
genius of his work — there is no 
other word for it — is given its 
due, and one is again reminded 
how the Galliano Dior shows were 
typically the most anticipated of 
couture week. 

But it all comes back to Dior 
himself. And his designs, placed 
strategically throughout the show, 
are a reminder of what a revolu- 
tionary figure he was in the fash- 
ion world and how the Bar Jacket 
— which holds a place of pride at 
the exhibition’s entrance — re- 
mains both an inspiration and a 
challenge to all who have come 
after him. 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY AGNES DHERBEYS FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Top, the museum exhibition “Christian Dior: Couturier du Reve,” in Paris, 
recaps 70 years of the house of Dior and features more than 300 haute 
couture gowns. Above, Jennifer Lawrence at the preopening. 


A Reimagined French Luxury Empire 


By DANA THOMAS 

Paris — A large beauty emporium opened 
here on Wednesday in the former foundry 
where Auguste Rodin’s “The Thinker” was 
cast. 

It is the second Parisian outpost for L’Of- 
ficine Universelle Buly — a three-year-old 
luxury cosmetics company founded by the 
kinetic French entrepreneur Ramdane 
Touhami. The 2,000-square-foot space in 
the Marais district includes a 19th-century- 
style boutique selling the brand’s aromatic 
potions, powders, soaps and perfumes. 

It will also house a Japanese florist spe- 
cializing in dried arrangements and Cafe 
Tortoni, a revival of the famed Belle Epoque 
coffeehouse on the Boulevard des Italiens, 
offering hot chocolate, ice cream and, in 
homage to Marcel Proust, madeleines. 

But it will not be simply a retail space. 

If all goes according to plan, it will be the 
cornerstone of a new sort of European lux- 
ury group — one that, like Hermes, Cartier 
and Louis Vuitton, is rooted in the French 
Empire but reaches beyond apparel, 
leather goods, watches and jewelry. 

“For me, luxury is not only leather hand- 
bags and clothes,” Mr. Touhami said while 
having an espresso at a cafe counter. Lux- 
ury, he said, is “calligraphy, fine food, beau- 
tiful decor, authentic details and working 
with artisans.” 

The group, named Honmono (for the 
Shinto philosophy, meaning “the real prod- 
uct”), is off to a promising start. The five- 
star Hotel de Crillon, which has reopened 
after a four-year renovation, will have an 
extensive range of Buly amenities in each 
room. 

Mr. Touhami said he plans to roll out Cafe 
Tortoni branches in China, Japan, South Ko- 
rea and Taiwan and to open 30 more Buly 
boutiques worldwide in the next year. 

“The world wants Paris,” he said. “And 
we sell Paris: a fantasy of Paris.” 

A former skateboard kid, Mr. Touhami 


has had his hands in nearly every sort of 
business in the last 25 years, from reality 
television to Cire Trudon, the French manu- 
facturer of wax once beloved by royalty. He 
said his ambition had been driven primarily 
by three basic requisites : “inciting revolu- 
tion,” “having fun” and “meeting beautiful 
girls.” 

Even now — at a relatively more settled 
42 and married to the French aristocrat Vic- 
toire de Taillac-Touhami, who runs Buly 
with him — Mr. Touhami is not your typical 
luxury brand executive. 

He said he is the grandson of a Moroccan 
hero and the son of an apple picker in the 
Tarn-et- Garonne region of France (“I grew 
up in apple orchards,” he said). After drop- 
ping out of technical school, he introduced a 
T-shirt brand called Teuchiland — riffing on 
the Timberland logo with a reference to 
cannabis — that was a youth sensation. Yet 
it all ended abruptly, he said, when a gang in 
Toulouse “kidnapped me, tortured me and 
stole all my money.” 

Mr. Touhami fled to Paris, where he spent 
a year without a home. “I slept in public toi- 
lets, in the Metro,” he said. “And I still hate 
dogs.” 

Not long after he “left homelessness,” as 
he put it somewhat cryptically, he started 
skateboarding and founded King Size, a 
skatewear and skateboard company. He 
sold it in 1997 and cooked up a variety of 
other projects, including, in 1998, co-hosting 
a French reality television program called 
“Strip-Tease,” which chronicled the inter- 
section of hip-hop and middle-class life. He 
also opened L’Epicerie, a concept store with 
his friend the designer Jeremy Scott. But it 
did not last long. 

“We lost an enormous amount of money, 
which wasn’t ours, so we didn’t care,” Mr. 
Touhami said. “We had a lot of fun, and we 
met a lot of girls.” 

Mr. Touhami spent time in Japan, where 
he rebooted the fashion retail brand And A, 
returned to Europe to work as the men’s 
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wear director for Liberty in London and, lat- 
er in Paris, created Resistance, a streetwear 
line that paid homage to the Black Panther 
Party. 

“I met all the crazy men of the world,” he 
said. “We were anarchists! We thought it 
was fun!” 

In 1999, he met Ms. de Taillac, a French 
public relations executive. The couple mar- 
ried a decade later in a multiday party at the 
Taillacs’ Gascony chateau, Luxeube, not 20 
miles from where Mr. Touhami grew up. To- 
day, the Touhamis have three children. 

Over the years, they have lived in Jaipur, 
India; New York; Tangier, Morocco (where 
Mr. Touhami owned a cafe and had a donkey 
polo club) ; and, most recently, Tokyo. This 
summer, they are returning to Paris and 
their Left Bank contemporary duplex 
where, he noted with glee, the legendary 
French finance minister Colbert once lived. 

The idea for Buly came to him after he 
read Honore de Balzac’s 1837 novel “Cesar 


The French artist and designer 
Ramdane Touhami in one of his 
L’Officine Universelle Buly 
locations in Paris. 


Birotteau,” about a celebrity Parisian per- 
fumer who loses his fortune in real estate 
speculation. Mr. Touhami was so seduced 
by the tale that he researched it and discov- 
ered that the title character was based on a 
French fragrance tycoon named Jean- 
Pierre Bully. 

Mr. Touhami acquired the name and, af- 
ter tweaking the spelling, dreamed up a 
new iteration of the brand. 

He found an all-white art gallery on the 
Rue Bonaparte that, with the help of arti- 
sans, he transformed into a fin-de-siecle 
dream of handmade oak cabinetry, antique 
glass vitrines, Benou marble counters and 
terra cotta floors 

There, as well as in his other shops in 
Taipei and Seoul and shops-within-shops at 
Dover Street Market in London and 
Bergdorf Goodman in New York, Mr. 
Touhami offers more than 700 products, in- 
cluding botanical-based masks and scrubs, 
and toothpastes, all without parabens, 
phenoxyethanol or silicone. 

He said his sales staff, young women and 
men in neat navy suits, have been trained 
by a protege of the head of protocol for the 
emperor of Japan. “The best service in the 
world is in Japan,” Mr. Touhami said. “That 
is what we master and offer.” 

He and Ms. de Taillac-Touhami have also 
produced “An Atlas of Natural Beauty,” a 
thick, richly illustrated encyclopedia detail- 
ing their doctrine, which will be published 
by Ebury Press in Britain in September. 

To celebrate, the Touhamis are planning 
an empire-themed dinner for 50 in the Na- 
tional Archives building in Paris, inspired in 
part by the “Grand Dictionnaire de Cui- 
sine,” Alexandre Dumas’s treatise on the art 
of dining, and in part by a summer feast 
hosted in the early 1800s by the French 
diplomat and gourmand Talleyrand. 

And then there will be more projects. “I 
sell one to pay for the next,” he said. “It’s 
right to do everything, because then you 
know how to do everything.” 
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Fashion Finds for All Style Tribes 


With summer in full swing, the fashion-minded have already worked out their favored outfit recipe, if you will. But as we all know, when it comes to style, 
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• The London fashion designer Simone Rocha, adored for her gauzily femi- 
nine garments, has collaborated with Saks Fifth Avenue on a capsule col- 
lection that’s perfect for anyone craving a blank slate. The all-white col- 
lection is cut exclusively from cotton and poplin and could act as a wardrobe 
palate cleanser for the season’s abundance of florals and stripes. The inven- 
tive origamilike folds and pretty pearl decals keep things interesting. Minimal 
should never mean boring. 

Simone Rocha for Saks Fifth Avenue flower-smocked cotton poplin dress 
embellished with pearls, $895 at saksfifthavenue.com. 


its often the little things sprinkled on top that make all the difference. The seasons limited-edition collaborations, which include glamorous sunglasses as 
well as vintage finds, offer no shortage of pleasing add-ons — no matter what style tribe you belong to. Here, the best of the bunch. 


FOR THE GLAMOUR GIRL 

• If you want something done with glamour, hire a 
supermodel. That seems to be the strategy behind 
Vogue Eyewear’s latest collection, designed by fashion’s 
favorite girl Gigi Hadid. The line has three styles, includ- 
ing aviator, cat-eye and oval — not unlike the kind Ms. 
Hadid favors when shielding herself from the paparazzi. 

Gigi Hadid for Vogue Eyewear cat-eyes, $139.95 at 
sunglasshut.com. 


FOR THE FITNESS FIEND 

• Wellness enthusiasts probably have heard of Taryn Toomey, the p rete rn at u rally 
glowy blonde behind the Class, the celebrity-approved fitness craze billed as “a 
heart-centered cathartic movement practice,” which sometimes involves pound- 
ing on your chest like a gorilla. Ms. Toomey has teamed up with Lululemon on an 
11-piece collection of seamless crop tops and bras, knit wraps and ribbed leo- 
tards. The line, which will be introduced on Thursday, is well worth checking out 
for its muted color combinations and feminine shapes, even if you aren’t ready 
just yet for Ms. Toomey’s brand of athleticism. 

Lululemon x the Class by Taryn Toomey line, $48 to $108 at lululemon.com. 


FOR THE COLLECTOR 

• Some people subscribe to the Marie 
Kondo philosophy of downsizing; some are 
most comfortable surrounded by a beloved 
mishmash of stuff. The hoarders will want 
to head east to shop the Elizabeth and 
James pop-up at Love Adorned in Ama- 
gansett, N.Y Curated by the Elizabeth and 
James founders, Mary-Kate and Ashley 
Olsen, in collaboration with Lori Leven of 
Love Adorned, the shop will showcase an 
assortment of beachy wares and hand- 
picked vintage jewelry, T-shirts, kimonos 
and leather goods, including a leather 
pouch ($180) hand-painted by the artist 
Jimmy Sheehan, specially designed for 
the pop-up. 

Love Adorned Amagansett, 156 Main 
Street, Amagansett. 


Trying, Then Buying? It’s a Trend in Online Shopping 


From jewelry to swimwear, 
customers get to live with their 
choices before paying the bill. 


By CLAIRE COGHLAN 

When I was a child, I would watch my 
grandmother try on dresses and coats she 
had brought home on “appro” (or approba- 
tion) from Mrs. Downey’s boutique in Dun- 
garvan, Ireland: deciding, at her leisure, 
what to buy and what to return. Who knew 
that, decades later, “appro,” a.k.a. “try on,” 
would become the way to shop? 

And not just at Amazon, which recently 
announced such a service for its Prime 
members, who are not charged while they 
mull up to 15 items for a week. 

In December, Debora LaBudde started 
Memo, which lets online shoppers try fine 
jewelry by established and emerging de- 
signers for a three-day period. “The prac- 
tice of allowing a client to take merchandise 
home prior to making a purchase has long 
been a tradition in the jewelry industry, but 
it’s most often reserved for V.I.P. clientele,” 
Ms. LaBudde said. But she said she be- 
lieved “every client should enjoy the same 
luxury experience.” Prices range from $350 
to $15,000, and insured return shipping is in- 
cluded with delivery. 

Colleen McKinnie helped found Lyon & 
Post (tagline: “Say farewell to fitting 
rooms”), which sells casual clothing, includ- 
ing active wear and swimwear. “There’s no 
checkout process,” Ms. McKinnie said. 
Members add items to Netflix-style queues 
by clicking “Try It On.” Within a day, the top 
four items are shipped. After a week, mem- 
bers can return whatever they don’t want in 
a prepaid return bag, at which point they 
are charged only for what they keep. “Our 
average retail price is $140, with the overall 
range sitting between $50 and $500,” said 


Ms. McKinnie, who plans to add acces- 
sories, shoes and handbags to the stock. 

After filling out a style profile at Bunga- 
low Clothing, which Rob Wright founded in 
2013, customers are paired with stylists. 
“From there, they interact via text, phone or 
email,” said Mr. Wright, whose partners in- 
clude the musician John Legend. After pre- 
viewing items in a “Dressing Room” and 
making any desired adjustments, shoppers 
get six to 15 items shipped to them for a five- 
day try-on period. 

“Our core demographic is a 35- to 45- 
year-old mom, of which 80 percent work,” 
said Mr. Wright, adding that his average 
customer spends about $400 in one go. 
“They’ve got money; they just don’t have 
time.” 

For men who are short on time, there’s 
Bombfell, a men’s casual wear subscription 
service that began shipping to subscribers 
in 2011. “When I look at retail, before the in- 
ternet, I see two buckets,” said Bernie Yoo, a 
founder. “One was a self-service customer: 
They’re confident, they know what looks 
good on and they can do it all on their own. 
The second is the full-service customer: 
They’re the ones who would go to per- 
sonal shoppers or actively seek 
out help from sales associates.” 

In an online age, Bombfell is 
targeted at the latter. “We’re 
focused on using technology 
to make the personal styling 
process much more efficient 
so we can deliver it at scale,” 

Mr. Yoo said. Private-label 
stock was added to the site last 
year. Clients choose how often 
they receive shipments and how 
many things they receive (the average 
price is $85), and they have seven days to 
decide on which items to keep. 

Nina Lowe and Andrea Campbell, who 
met while training for a marathon, decided 
to take the personal styling service one step 




further when they started Front Door Fash- 
ion in 2013. “For them, the problem was that 
they had closets filled with clothes, but 
nothing to wear,” said Britt Ecker, the site’s 
director of marketing. Their solution : a per- 
sonal stylist who can send complete 
looks — clothing, jewelry and acces- 
sories — for occasions like date 
night, events or work. “A stylist 
pulls up to 20 items from our 
warehouse,” Ms. Ecker said, 
“and meticulously styles 
them in four to six complete 
outfits, mixing and matching 
pieces to get the most out of 
each.” Detailed notes explain 
how to wear each look. The aver- 
age amount is $500 a box, she said. 

The trial period is five days; a $100 de- 
posit is applied to orders or refunded in full 
if everything is returned. 

The idea for the year-old Rockets of Awe- 
some was born when Rachel Blumenthal 
became a mother. “I was excited to shop for 


BEE MURPHY 


my son but quickly found it a chore to find 
stylish clothes that didn’t cost a fortune,” 
said Ms. Blumenthal, whose husband, Neil 
Blumenthal, is a founder of Warby Parker, a 
pioneer of “trying before buying.” Her goal 
was to simplify the lives of parents by deliv- 
ering a box of stylish, high-quality, moder- 
ately priced children’s clothes produced by 
an in-house design team each season. The 
company analyzes both behavioral pat- 
terns (what shoppers are buying) and chil- 
dren’s preferences (based on the profile 
parents create) to create a personalized box 
of 12 items, each ranging from $10 to $36; 
customers have 10 days to decide; and for 
those who care about such things, Gwyneth 
Paltrow is an investor. 

Vanessa Stofenmacher, a founder of Vrai 
& Oro, a direct-to-consumer jewelry start- 
up, is counting on the try-on business model 
to revolutionize engagement-ring shop- 
ping. “If an engagement ring is a symbol of 
two lives joining together, we think the ring 
should be a joint decision,” Ms. Stofen- 
macher said. “The try-on feature allows her 
— or him — to select three designs and see 
the rings in person before committing, 
while still giving her partner the opportuni- 
ty to choose the perfect diamond on his or 
her own.” Clients can test three sample 
rings for seven days in exchange for a fully 
refundable deposit of $50. 

What if you want to shop across web- 
sites? Ankush Sehgal is a founder and the 
chief executive of Try, which for $2.99 a 
month enables customers to try on items for 
seven days from over 30 online retailers, in- 
cluding Yoox and Mr Porter. “In 10 years, 
we’ll look back and laugh about how in the 
old days you had to pay upfront for online 
purchases,” Mr. Sehgal said. “The real rea- 
son why you have to pay upfront is because 
merchants can’t trust consumers not to run 
away with the product. In today’s world, we 
can solve this problem with technology.” 
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UP NEXT 


Nine on the 

A FILMMAKER FROM FLORIDA who got his start 
on Snapchat. An artist from Texas who hosted a 
transgender-inclusive party. A museum founder 
from Beijing who just graduated from college. 


Cutting Edge 

Up-and-coming artists, designers, models and other cultural influencers are the subjects of the Up Next column in the 
Styles section. For this special issue, we focus on nine young strivers — all New York City transplants — who are 
making a splash in their creative fields. 

Some had mentors and social connections, who helped ease their path to early acclaim. Others arrived penniless and 
alone, often finding their voice on social media before gaining wider recognition. These are their how-to stories. 


and Landscape Designer Sought by Fashion Brands 


Lily Kwong Model 

Age 29 

Hometown San Francisco 
Now Lives In a two-bedroom 
apartment on Chrystie Street on 
the Lower East Side of Manhattan 
where Keith Haring lived in the 
1980s. “We have photos of Keith 
exactly in the room that I sleep in 
now,” Ms. Kwong said, who has a 
roommate, the artist Kate Greer. 

Claim to Fame Ms. Kwong is a 
model, landscape designer and 
fashion cross-pollinator, helping 
brands become more envi- 
ronmentally friendly. In 2015 she 
created a pop-up shop between 
H&M and Amour Vert, an eco- 
minded fashion label based in San 
Francisco. Last fall she designed 


an eco-friendly capsule collection 
with Maiyet, as well as a land- 
scape installation for its SoHo 
store. “These brands seek me out 
because of my record and knowl- 
edge around sustainable prod- 
ucts,” she said. 

Big Break A modeling scout dis- 
covered Ms. Kwong in 2007 while 
she was walking around the West 
Village. Her fashion career took 
off while she worked as a studio 
assistant and fit model for her 
cousin, the designer Joseph Al- 
tuzarra. During her modeling gigs 
in places such as Paris and Bei- 
jing, Ms. Kwong became fasci- 
nated with how cities function 
and got a bachelor’s degree in 
urban studies from Columbia 


University in 2012. A fellow Co- 
lumbia alumnus connected her to 
the Island Planning Corporation, 
a landscape design firm that hired 
her to oversee its master plan for 
the Miami Design District. 

Latest Project For the summer 
solstice, Ms. Kwong created a 
quarter-mile landscape installa- 
tion on the High Line in partner- 
ship with the liquor brand St- 
Germain. The project featured a 
green canopy of flowers and a 
dance performance that pays 
homage to the Solar Do-Nothing 
Machine, a toy sculpture by 
Charles and Ray Eames. 

Next Thing Ms. Kwong is design- 
ing the landscape for the Shou 


Sugi Ban House, a 13-room spa in 
Southampton, N.Y., set to open 
next year on three acres near the 
Parrish Museum. “I’m also inter- 
ested in plant-based eating and 
wellness,” she said. “This is really 
going to be a center for healing 
arts.” 

Scout’s Honor Ms. Kwong’s family 
calls her Scout because of her 
love of nature. “I started my first 
nature club in first grade, which 
consisted of leading a bunch of 
friends into the woods to explore, 
gather and connect with nature,” 
she said. “I’m still trying to do the 
same thing as a grown-up, just on 
a much bigger scale.” 

ANN BINLOT 
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Harris Markowitz Snapchat Filmmaker as a New Kubrick 


Age 25 

Hometown Raised in Boca Raton, 
Fla. 

Now Lives In a one-bedroom 
apartment in Kips Bay, Manhat- 
tan, filled with Instagram-ready 
pop art. 

Claim to Fame Mr. Markowitz is a 
full-time Snapchat filmmaker who 
has carved out a social media 
niche creating youth-oriented 
videos for celebrities and brands 
like Coca-Cola, Jolly Rancher and 
Shaquille O’Neal. Shooting with 
an iPhone 6s Plus, Mr. Markowitz 
formed a video company called A 
Cereal Production last year and 
has been called the “next Casey 
Neistat” by friends. “He’s proved 
that anyone can do it,” Mr. 
Markowitz said about Mr. Neistat, 
a YouTube vlogger and star, and 
his idol. “You don’t need to be a 


son of a movie producer. You can 
be a regular kid and just have a 
desire to be successful in the 
content world.” 

Big Break Two year ago, Mr. 
Markowitz was leading a double 
life: brand planner at Twitter by 
day; D.I.Y. filmmaker at night, 
posting goofy scripted videos 
about one-night stands and tele- 
porters starring him and his 
friends. His Snapchat handle, 
markowitzh, grew to several 
thousand followers. When Coca- 
Cola hired Twitter to improve its 
social media presence, co-work- 
ers invited Mr. Markowitz to 
upload stories to the client’s 
Snapchat account. (In one video, 
he and a friend compete to give 
the last Coke to a mutual crush.) 
In 2016, Mr. Markowitz left Twitter 
to start his own firm, with Coca- 
Cola as a client. 


Latest Project Last month Mr. 
Markowitz and his filmmaking 
partner, Harry Golden, released a 
stop-motion animation for (RED), 
a nonprofit group that raises 
money to help fight AIDS. Mr. 
Markowitz has also been creating 
videos and other social media 
content for Zillow, the real estate 
listings company. 

Next Thing “We want to be film- 
makers,” said Mr. Markowitz, who 
wants to make feature-length 
documentaries and animated 
shorts. “There’s an opportunity to 
combine new-age ways of story- 
telling with conventional filmmak- 
ing.” The pair are currently pitch- 
ing a meta-sounding docuseries 
about podcasting. Mr. Markowitz 
cites the Netflix series “Abstract: 
The Art of Design” as an inspira- 
tion. 

What’s in a Name? While Mr. 


A SOCIAL 
MEDIA NICHE, 
CREATED WITH 
AN IPHONE. 


Markowitz takes his craft very 
seriously (he has called himself 
“the Stanley Kubrick of 
Snapchat”), he has a flippant side. 
During a shoot, he once re- 
marked: “This is like a serious 
production.” Riffing on a “South 
Park” episode where an A1 Gore- 
like character runs around saying 
he’s “super cereal” (or “super 
serial”) about global warming, 
the quote/misquote morphed into 
Mr. Markowitz’s Cereal Produc- 
tion, and the name stuck. 

ALINA COHEN 


Grace Ahlbom Photographer of the Skateboarding Set 


Age 23 

Hometown Corte Madera, Calif. 

Now Lives In a three-bedroom 
apartment in Clinton Hill, Brook- 
lyn, with a high school friend and 
a classmate from Pratt Institute. 
Claim to Fame A year after gradu- 
ating from art school, Ms. Ahlbom 
is a rising photographer and 
multidisciplinary artist who has 
shot “It kid” actors like Jack 
Kilmer and Lukas Ionesco, ex- 
hibited with the Still House Group 
and recently dipped her toe into 
the fashion world. The subjects of 
her minimalist portraits are often 
lithe teenagers with battle scars 
from skateboarding. “I like ro- 
manticizing the idea of growing 
up as a boy,” said Ms. Ahlbom, 
who came out as a lesbian in 
college. “In high school, I just felt 
so repressed. I wish I did more of 
what I actually wanted to do 
instead of conforming. I’d be 
hooking up with girls. I would 


have gone to the prom in a suit.” 
Big Break While studying at Pratt, 
Ms. Ahlbom was cast to model for 
Ryan McGinley, the influential 
photographer who documented 
New York skaters and graffiti 
artists. She used the opportunity 
to score a summer gig. “I was just 
standing there naked, getting 
shot, and I also applied for a job,” 
she said. Two years later, Ms. 
Ahlbom’s senior thesis, a photo 
installation with quarter-pipe 
ramps called “Dig In Your Heels, 
Stick to Your Guns,” earned atten- 
tion from fashion and art circles. 

“I didn’t anticipate it at all,” she 
said. “I didn’t think anything I 
was doing was that cool.” 

Latest Project A collaborative 
show between Ms. Ahlbom and 
Julian Klincewicz, an artist and 
videographer who has worked 
with Kanye West and Gosha 
Rubchinskiy, was unveiled in 
March at the Temporary Contem- 
porary gallery in Tokyo. Titled 


“Pure, Desire,” it was a study of 
male adolescence and ennui as 
seen through teenage Icelandic 
skaters. “Iceland was sick,” she 
said. “It’s beautiful and it smells 
like eggs.” 


Next Thing Ms. Ahlbom shot a 
digital editorial campaign for 
Helmut Lang, scheduled to ap- 
pear online and on social media 
this summer. She is also releasing 
a zine through Dashwood Books 
called “Why Can’t We Be 
Friends?” that features photos 
from Los Angeles, New York, 
Reykjavik and Tokyo. 

Skater Cred After a childhood 
spent skating bowls and half- 
pipes, Ms. Ahlbom is amused by 
the sport’s prevalence in pop 
culture. “It’s so fashion now,” she 
said. “You go into Opening Cere- 
mony and there’s a Thrasher 
section. I don’t judge people; I 
just think it’s funny.” 

BEN DETRICK 
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Lexie Smitl Using Dough in Baking, and in Art 


Age 28 

Hometown Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N.Y. 

Now Lives In a quaint house in 
Ridgewood, Queens, with her 
boyfriend and pet python. The 
space doubles as her test kitchen 
and studio. 

Claim to Fame Ms. Smith is a 
baker and an artist, known for her 
work as the pastry chef at New 
York hot spots like Cafe Henrie 
and El Rey Coffee Bar & 
Luncheonette. She creates sculp- 
tures out of bread and posts pho- 
tos of them on Instagram, 
@leche_smith. “It’s a way to 
encourage the viewing of bread as 
a medium to be appreciated,” she 
said. Part of Ms. Smith’s process 
is also observing her creations as 
they grow stale and decompose, 
creating no waste. 

Big Break A self-taught baker, Ms. 


Smith met Gerardo Gonzalez, the 
chef at El Rey and Lalito, through 
her brother-in-law, who was a 
regular at those establishments. 
As she worked her way up to 
pastry chef, Mr. Gonzalez intro- 
duced her to artists like Laila 
Gohar, who use food as a medium. 
Ms. Smith began experimenting 
with bread herself. Her first 
project, for a pop-up gallery in 
SoHo in 2015, involved 15 loaves of 
sourdough bread, which were 
stacked into tower-like sculptures 
before spectators were invited to 
consume them. 

Latest Project Ms. Smith recently 
traveled to Rajasthan, India, to 
learn chapati and paratha history 
and techniques. “I’m interested in 
cultural anthropology with bread 
as the lens,” she said. “Bread is a 
very integral part of the Indian 
diet, but it’s really about the 


women’s integral role in the fam- 
ily unit and what sacrifices 
they’ve had to make to maintain 
tradition.” 

Next Thing Ms. Smith is working 
on Bread on Earth, an online 
initiative to share stories and 
recipes about bread from around 
the world. “It’s going to be a 
virtual hub for what the kitchen 
and oven space used to repre- 
sent,” she said. The project is 
expected to start in the next few 
months. 

Sourcing Recipes For Ms. Smith, 
bread making is not just a passion 
and skill, but also a window into 
civilization. “When you take such 
a basic human staple as bread, it 
really allows for complicated 
conversations to arise,” she said. 
“It as an entry point into these 
communities.” 

JOANNA NIKAS 
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Bardia Zeinali Creator of Comical Fashion Clips 


Myla Dalbesio Model Makes 
A Stand With Feminist Art 


Age 27 

Hometown Vancouver, British 
Columbia 

Now Lives In a John Waters- 
esque, fifth-floor walk-up on 
Eldridge Street on the Lower East 
Side of Manhattan, complete with 
a neon sign of his name in Barbie- 
logo font, pink plastic flamingos 
and a green AstroTurf carpet. 
Claim to Fame Mr. Zeinali is a 
pop-obsessed videographer be- 
loved by the likes of Petra Collins, 
Selena Gomez and Paris Hilton 
for his comical internet fashion 
clips done in his signature mash- 
up style. (A split-screen Insta- 
gram video, contrasting a beauty 
makeup tutorial, with a scary 
clown makeup lesson, set to 
Calvin Harris’s “This Is What You 
Came For,” has been viewed 
almost 200,000 times.) “I’m not 
too serious of a person,” he said, 
“and I don’t take things too seri- 
ously.” 

Big Break He honed his campy 
aesthetic as the visual content 


creator for Vogue, where he was 
commissioned to post low-fi clips 
of Anna Wintour in her office on 
the magazine’s official Snapchat 
handle and created short and 
sweet viral videos on everyone 
from Beth Ditto to the communi- 
ties of Standing Rock. He left the 
magazine in March to pursue a 
freelance career. “I usually don’t 
know what I’m doing or where 
I’m going,” he said. “I love taking 
things on and seeing where they 
go.” His compass-less playbook 
appears to be working. Dazed 
Digital recently gushed that Mr. 
Zeinali possesses “the best Insta- 
gram of all time.” 

Latest Project His biggest-budget 
effort yet, a 90-second video on 
the actress and singer Zendaya 
exploring “beauty through the 
decades,” had its premiere last 
month on Vogue’s website. Mr. 
Zeinali said he was still pinching 
himself for collaborating with 
industry luminaries like the 
makeup artist Pat McGrath and 
the fashion editor Jorden Bick- 


ham. “I’m proud of myself that I 
can even be in that company,” he 
said. 

Next Project He is in conversa- 
tions to direct a music video for 
the New York rapper Jungle- 
pussy. “I think a kind of mega 
music video is on the rise again 
because there’s so many valid 
outlets for motion images now,” 
he said. 

Drag Racer Mr. Zeinali has plas- 
tered more corporate logos on his 
body than a Nascar racecar. His 
tattoos include the Playboy bunny 
logo, the palm tree insignia from 
the cult West Coast burger chain 
In-N-Out and the McDonald’s 
arch (not to mention the three 
wire coat hangers on his left 
forearm, the word “boho” etched 
on his left kneecap and “U.S.A.” 
drawn in bubble letters on the 
back of his right calf). “They all 
have a great memory,” he said, 
“but they’re also all completely 
ridiculous.” 

ALEX HAWGOOD 


Age 30 

Hometown Racine, Wis. 

Now Lives In a one-bedroom 
garden apartment in Fort 
Greene, Brooklyn, with her 
boyfriend and dog. 

Claim to Fame Ms. Dalbesio is a 
“fuller-figured” model and 
contemporary artist who has 
gained fans with her feminist 
take on self-expression, 
whether posing in a Calvin 
Klein underwear campaign, 
shooting a self-portrait for 
Playboy, performing nearly 
naked in the Chelsea Art Walk, 
or curating a critically ac- 
claimed all-female show at the 
2016 Spring/Break art fair. “I 
was pushing myself in the 
gallery scene, and then I just 
had such negative experiences 
with men — along the lines of 
sexual harassment,” she said. 
“So I stepped away and just 
decided to focus on my work.” 
Big Break At age 16, she was 


discovered by Mary and Jeff 
Clarke (the team who discov- 
ered Karlie Kloss and Ashton 
Kutcher) at a Teen Miss Wis- 
consin pageant. “My oldest 
sister entered me in the 
pageant unbeknownst to me, 
and though I was a purple- 
haired wannabe punk at the 
time, I dyed my hair back to 
brown and went along with it.” 
Latest Project She recently 
appeared in Sports Illustrated’s 
annual Swimsuit Issue. The 
topless photo was accompanied 
by an essay by Ms. Dalbesio, 
reconciling her feminism with 
being a model. “I always say 
that body autonomy is one of 
the pillars of feminism,” she 
said. “Who’s going to tell me 
what I’m going to do with my 
body?” 

Next Thing Ms. Delbasio is 
developing a talk show on Su- 
per Deluxe, a youth-oriented 
entertainment company owned 
by Turner Broadcasting Sys- 



tem, where she will investigate 
the creative processes of 
(mostly) female artists, 
activists and trailblazers. Possi- 
ble subjects include Chelsea 
VonChaz, a founder of Happy 
Period, which distributes men- 
strual hygiene kits to homeless 
women. 

No Calvin Clone When Ms. 
Delbasio, who is a size 10, ap- 
peared in the Calvin Klein ads 
in 2014, it prompted some con- 
troversy over what the fashion 
industry considers plus-size. 
“When I started, there was no 
space within the agencies for 
any girl my size, unless you 
would go to the plus-size board,” 
she said. “It’s often very skinny 
girls and then plus-size girls 
and there’s no in-between. That 
has changed a lot. I hope I 
played a part in that.” 

JOHN ORTVED 
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Executive Chef at Mission Chinese 
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Juliana Huxtable Transgender Artist Finds Her Voice 


Angela Dimayuga 

Age 31 

Hometown San Jose, Calif. 

Now Lives In a “big floor-through 
brownstone flat” in Bedford 
Stuyvesant, Brooklyn, which she 
shares with a roommate. 

Claim to Fame Ms. Dimayuga is 
the executive chef of Mission 
Chinese Food New York, the cool 
temple of Sichuan cuisine on the 
Lower East Side known for its 
ferocious, tongue-numbing fare. 
“We’ve created our own language 
with wok-fired food,” she said. 

Ms. Dimayuga was named one of 
the best new chefs of 2015 by 
Grub Street and earned a James 
Beard nomination last year. Her 
taste-making influence extends 
outside the kitchen. She helped 
design the restaurant’s retro 
interior and art installations, and 
oversees its streetwear merchan- 
dise. 

Big Break At 22, she was a cook at 
Vinegar Hill House in Brooklyn, 
alongside such foodie notables as 
Jean Adamson of Freemans 
Restaurant and Chris Parachini of 
Roberta’s. “I didn’t really tell 
anyone how young I was at the 
time,” she said. “But slowly my 
reputation was growing in an 
insider way, and a lot of options 
ended up on the table.” The most 
enticing offer came in 2012 with a 
cold call from Danny Bowien, the 
founder of Mission Chinese. “We 
had an instant connection, even 
though I had never even had 
Sichuan peppercorns before 


meeting him,” she said. 

Latest Project In May, Ms. Di- 
mayuga catered the annual gala 
for Creative Time, a nonprofit 
public arts organization that 
honored Humberto Leon and 
Carol Lim of Opening Ceremony. 
“I’ve been to Humberto’s house 
many times where his mom has 
cooked amazing dinners for us, so 
it always feels organic coming up 
with crazy ideas together,” she 
said. To create the gala’s globe- 
spanning menu, which included a 
salt-encrusted fish and mango 
chow, Ms. Dimayuga teamed up 
with the League of Kitchens, a 
group that offers intimate culi- 
nary classes taught by immigrant 
cooks in their own homes. 

Next Thing An art-food collabora- 
tion between Ms. Dimayuga and 
her friend, the conceptual artist 


Anicka Yi, will run in the Septem- 
ber issue of A Magazine Curated 
By. 

Fire Starter In April, Ms. Di- 
mayuga caused a minor political 
stir when a writer for 
IvankaTrump.com reached out to 
her to do a profile. Ms. Dimayuga 
posted her fiery reply on Insta- 
gram, saying that “as a queer 
person of color and daughter of 
immigrant parents” she could not 
support “a brand and a president 
that slyly disparages female 
empowerment.” The exchange 
was picked up by Elle, HuffPost 
and others. Five days after her 
post went viral, Ivanka Trump’s 
Instagram account began follow- 
ing her. “I thought, uh-oh, I proba- 
bly have an F.B.I. profile now,” she 
said. 

ALEX HAWGOOD 


Age 29 

Hometown College Station, Tex. 

Now Lives In a four-bedroom 
apartment in Bushwick, Brook- 
lyn, with roommates. Ms. 
Huxtable’s room is a “very large 
basement cave.” 

Claim to Fame Ms. Huxtable is a 
visual and performance artist, 

D. J., writer, night-life host and 
fashion model. After graduating 
from Bard College in 2010 and 
working briefly as a legal assist- 
ant for the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, she began hosting 
a transgender-inclusive party 
called Shock Value that is as 
much an art project as an occa- 
sion to dance. Ms. Huxtable, 
who is transgender, said she 
believed that too much of New 
York’s night life for lesbian, gay, 
bisexual and transgender peo- 
ple was oriented toward gay 
men. “I was really fascinated by 
the idea of club culture, the idea 
of a liminal, almost surreal 
space where people can cross 
paths in a way that can have a 
direct impact on music, on art, 
on writing, on fashion,” she said. 

Big Break Ms. Huxtable found 
an early creative outlet through 
Tumblr and Instagram, where 
she would share provocative, 
often sexually charged images 
that dealt with topics like queer 
art and futurism. Eventually 
her selfies caught the attention 
of Lauren Cornell, a curator at 


the New Museum at the time, 
who included her in the muse- 
um’s triennial in 2015. The show 
included four of Ms. Huxtable’s 
prints, including two self-por- 
traits, alongside a 3D-printed 
sculpture of her body by the 
artist Frank Benson. 

Latest Project Her first solo art 
show, “A Split During Laughter 
at the Rally,” was on view at 
Reena Spaulings Fine Art on 
the Lower East Side of Manhat- 
tan in May and early June. It 
featured a series of political- 
style posters (slogans included 
“The War on Proof” and “The 
Feminist Scam”), mounted with 
campaign-style buttons on 
metallic walls. 

Next Thing Her second solo art 


show is to open in September at 
the London gallery Project 
Native Informant. Meanwhile, 
she is spending much of her 
summer being a D. J. at music 
festivals and parties in Paris; 
Shanghai; Glasgow; Melbourne 
and Sydney in Australia; and 
Seoul, South Korea. 

Dark Imaginings Ms. Huxtable 
had a difficult childhood, grow- 
ing up in a town that she said 
was unaccepting of gender 
variance and minorities. She 
found her solace in writing 
short stories. “Fifth grade was 
when I really started to find my 
voice,” she said. “I had kind of a 
dark childhood and so a lot of 
them are about children being 
abused.” 

ADRIENNE GAFFNEY 
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Michael Xufu Huang Art World Curator From China 


Age 23 

Hometown Beijing 

Now Lives A recent graduate of 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Huang is relocating to a one- 
bedroom apartment in Gramercy 
Park in September. 

Claim to Fame He is a founder of 
M Woods, a contemporary art 
museum in Beijing that focuses 
on web-minded works from 
artists like He Xiangyu and Ola- 
fur Eliasson. With his penchant 
for bright suits and a flair for 
publicity, he could be considered 
something of a next-generation 
Jeffrey Dietsch of China. “Every- 
one in Beijing is really hungry for 
culture,” he said. “We really see a 
lot of young people who are very 
engaged with us and learning 
about art and making it a part of 


their life.” 

Big Break Last year, M Woods’s 
debut exhibition, “Andy Warhol: 
Contact,” received immediate 
international recognition. The 
wide-ranging retrospective of 
Warhol’s lesser-known film, pho- 
tography and interactive installa- 
tions shed new light on the pop 
icon’s reputation outside the 
United States. “A lot of people in 
China know him as a brand,” Mr. 
Huang said. “The show explains 
how he became who he is.” Four 
months after the show opened, 
Mr. Huang became a member of 
the board of trustees for the New 
Museum. 

Latest Project “The Heart of the 
Tin Man,” a group show partly 
inspired by “The Wizard of Oz,” 
featuring “works by 12 artists 


consciously revealing, investigat- 
ing or subverting current internet 
or technological practices,” 
opened last week at M Woods. “I 
think the Tin Man represents us 
in the digital dominated world,” 
he said. “We are slowly losing our 
sensations and emotions and 
even soul.” 

Next Project Mr. Huang is at 
work on a mysterious start-up 
that he hopes will “reconceptual- 
ize the dissemination of art for 
the millennial generation by 
taking art out of the gallery space 
and creating new ways for it to 
exist in the world.” If that sounds 
vague, that’s the point. “I don’t 
want to spoil too much, just like 
how a good artist is always un- 
predictable and constantly evolv- 
ing,” he said. 



Hometown Flavor Even though he 
is about to become a full-fledged 
New Yorker, he still salivates for 
a taste of home. His current 
favorite restaurant is Hao Noodle 
and Tea by Madam Zhu’s Kitchen 
on Avenue of the Americas. “I 
like it because it tastes very 
authentic and the spiciness is 
spot on,” he said. “They have the 
same restaurant in Beijing, so 
they are on the same standard as 
China.” 

ALEX HAWGOOD 
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SCENE CITY 




At the Brooklyn Mirage opening party, 
clockwise from above: Giorgi Gulashvili, 
bottom right, and others by the D. J. booth; 

Bojana Djogo, center; the D.J. Naveen G. 


A Beachside Rave, by Way of Brooklyn 


By BEN DETRICK 

To get a handle on the party’s sheer enor- 
mousness, it was best to ascend the breezy 
battlements of the four-story, castlelike 
structure. High-definition projectors 
beamed pink and purple images on the 
fortress walls. Rays of light sliced through 
fog like Bat signals. And a sea of tiny heads, 
as big as a city block, bobbed beneath palm 
trees and airborne KV2 Audio speakers. 

This was not Las Vegas, Miami or Zrce 
beach in Croatia. A quick westward glance 
revealed the tip of the Empire State Build- 
ing glowing like a cigarette cherry. 

“I love this scene,” said Tengiz Iliaev, 34, 
who was standing on the highest turret. A 
native of Tbilisi, Georgia, he wore a woven 
duckbill hat and a heart-shape medallion. 
“What else do you want? A place where you 
can parachute?” 

After a year of false starts and legal 
imbroglios, the contentious nightclub 
Brooklyn Mirage opened last Saturday as a 
huge, architecturally ambitious destination 
for deep house and techno parties. 

It is the outdoor component of Avant 
Gardner, an 80,000-square-foot develop- 
ment at 140 Stewart Avenue in an industrial 
corridor of the East Williamsburg neighbor- 
hood, a few grubby blocks from Queens. By 
fall, a warehouse (now filled with sacks of 
cement mix and construction equipment) 
will be transformed into an event space. An- 
other area will become a 5,000-square-foot 
club. All told, it will hold 6,000 visitors. 

“People think we’re trying to open a 
nightclub, but that’s not economically via- 
ble,” said Simar Singh, the head of strategy, 
marketing and development for Cityfox Ex- 
perience, the party promotion company be- 
hind Avant Gardner. Along with raves, he 
said, the space could host corporate book- 
ings, fashion shows, weddings and film 
screenings. “I want to do ‘Big Lebowski’ 
and make a Facebook invite for thousands 
of people,” he said. 

Just before Brooklyn Mirage’s opening, 
Mr. Singh strolled the labyrinthine 
premises, past droning saws, extension 
cords and garbage-scented wafts emanat- 
ing from a nearby junkyard. He pointed to a 
neon sign that read: “If Not Us, Who? If Not 
Now, When?” “After some of the things that 
happened last year, I found it quite inspira- 
tional,” he said. 

Introduced in 2015 as a temporary party a 
few blocks away, Brooklyn Mirage was sup- 
posed to open permanently in May 2016. In- 
stead, it had to respond to city authorities, 
who accused the establishment of selling 
liquor without a permit, lacking evacuation 



plans and having conditions that were, ac- Center and above, the 
cording to a vacate order, “imminently per- party at Avant Gardner, 
ilous to human life.” which bled into the night. 

In April, after intensive lobbying efforts, 
the New York State Liquor Authority 
granted Avant Gardner a liquor license de- 
spite a unanimous vote of opposition from 
the local community board, which chafed at 
plans for serving alcohol outdoors after 1 
a.m. “You have a lot of regulations, but we 
have the same ones in Switzerland,” said 
Philipp Wiederkehr, a founder of Avant 
Gardner and Cityfox Experience, which be- 
gan in Zurich. 

The opening on Saturday faced a differ- 
ent threat: thunderstorms. But after 
organizers distributed hundreds of plastic 
ponchos, the skies cleared and a double 
rainbow appeared. 

Darkness fell and the courtyard swarmed 
with revelers in floppy hats and floral shirts. 

Stephan Bodzin, a bald and bespectacled 
techno D.J., blended tracks as lights cas- 


Alexandra Abrol, left, and Denisa Antonescu 

from Montreal in front of a light show. 


caded across walls carved with geometric 
patterns. The club’s mammoth scale pro- 
vided a sense of freedom and displacement 
nearly impossible to find in Manhattan. 

“Clubs are generally packed like sar- 
dines,” said Melissa Wei, 28, a software de- 
veloper who lives in Bushwick and was 
wearing a knockoff Chanel shirt. “I hate 
that. Warehouses, to me, are generally bet- 
ter.” 

The crowd was an array of music nerds, 
hippie-fied Burning Man devotees, models 
with glittery faces, unrepentant man-bun 
enthusiasts, weekend warriors and juiced- 
up Eastern Europeans who looked like mid- 
dleweight boxers. They bounced with bot- 
tles of Voss, queued up for $8 Stella Artois, 
communed in hidden antechambers, medi- 
tated in solitude, ate falafel and slipped into 
dark corners. 

While a casual observer may find eight 
hours in this environment deeply tedious, it 
is a music community that prides itself on 
being cerebral. “I always analogize it to 
jazz,” Mr. Singh said. “Our whole crew has 
doctorates. We’re nerds.” 

To breed a sense of exclusivity, the com- 
pany recently introduced an app, Collective 
Visionnaire, with discounted pricing ($40 to 
$80) and limited invitations. “Some people 
might not know about techno, but this is 
where you should be,” said Erica 
Hartshorne, a marketing manager for an 
organic farm who lives in South Jersey. She 
was wearing feline ears. “I like cats,” she 
said. 

By 3 a.m., the party was in full, fist-pump- 
ing swing. In one bunkerlike V.I.R room, a 
group of lithe women and men in scoop- 
neck tees clustered around a table laden 
with bottles of tequila and mixers. “You 
could be in Ibiza or Mexico City,” said Kris- 
ten Kerr, a model from Toronto who was 
dancing on a couch in a black tube top. “I 
didn’t think I was in New York. That’s a 
good thing.” 
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Boite Diamond Reef 

BEDFORD-STUYVESANT, BROOKLYN 




When it gets warm, the measure 
. of a good bar shifts to the great 
outdoors. Happily, Diamond 
Reef, a bar with a vaguely tiki 
theme and “Miami Vice” accents in Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant, Brooklyn, has a large 
outdoor patio with a permanent food truck 
and a place to smoke. 

The bar, opened in March by the owners 
of the Lower East Side craft cocktail lounge 
Attaboy, is the night-life equivalent of a 
shirt open one button too far. That is to say, 
it is perfect for summer. 


THE PLACE 

Diamond Reef is tucked between a Chris- 
tian center and an auto body shop on an 
industrial stretch of Atlantic Avenue, with 
few neighbors to complain about noise. 
Inside, the wood paneling, tropical print 
wallpaper and glass bricks give the place a 
1980s-meets-midcentury-modern-rec-room 
vibe. The bar is long, and the teal-blue 
stools are high. Outside, a string of lights 
twinkles through a smoky haze of grill 
meats and secondhand smoke. 


THE CROWD 

During the day, the backyard is full of 
heavily bearded men with baseball caps on 
backward, and boho women with dyed hair 
wearing jorts. Children scurry around. At 
night, it heats up to adults only. On a recent 
Friday, a cadre of graphic designers cele- 
brating a 40 th birthday flirted with one 
another while sipping frozen cocktails. 

THE PLAYLIST 

A diverse and mellow mix — Rick James, 
Sade, Isley Brothers, Serge Gainsbourg — 
fills out the week, while weekend playlists, 
curated by Dan Greenbaum, the managing 
partner, tend to be played louder and 
dancier. 


GETTING IN 

Tables are prime real estate and hard to 
find past 8, but that’s nothing compared 
with the scrum for the metal chairs and 
tables outside when the weather’s nice. By 
10, a line sometimes stretches down Atlan- 
tic Avenue. 


DRINKS 

Lighthearted, easygoing and tiki-adjacent, 
the cocktails at Diamond Reef are far less 
fussy than those at Attaboy. Clear stand- 
outs include the Penichillin ($12), a frozen 
slushy made of frozen Scotch, lemon and 
honey; and the Booze and Juice ($12), a 
shot of liquor and a glass of freshly 
squeezed Granny Smith apple juice. 

JOSHUA DAVID STEIN 


Diamond Reef, 1057 Atlantic Avenue (near 
Franklin Avenue), Brooklyn; diamondreefnyc 
.com. Open Monday to Thursday, 5 p.m. to 3 
a.m. ; Friday to Sunday, 3 p.m. to 3 a.m. 


The Fashion Crowd Gets Its Canteen Back 


A Paris restaurant and its 
hostess coax designers to put 
the work day behind them. 


By SARA LIEBERMAN 

On the Saturday of Paris Men’s Fashion 
Week last month, all 42 seats in a tiny 
restaurant just north of the Marais district 
were full, even those in the annex bar, 
where a couple in black Adidases and silver 
Louboutins were sharing guacamole with 
Kobe beef bacon. 

In the main dining room, lit by votive can- 
dles, a group of 15 were celebrating the 
birthday of YSL’s studio director, while 
waiters in tan hide aprons circulated with 
wine bottles and glasses. Every few min- 
utes someone got up for a cigarette, but not 
before a petite Spanish woman wearing a 
leopard-print blouse and chunky earrings 
and drinking white wine with ice stopped 
them for a double kiss and a “Bonsoir, ga 
va?” 

At Anahi, everyone knows the lady of the 
house, Carmina Lebrero. 

The reopening in May of this 375-square- 
foot Argentine restaurant, a few blocks 
from Place de la Republique at 49 rue Volta, 
has the couture world a flutter. Back in the 
1990s, it served as an unofficial canteen of 
the louche fashion set, with its beloved own- 
ers, Ms. Lebrero and her sister, Pilar, serv- 
ing as the mesdames of ceremonies. This is 
where Jean-Paul Gaultier and Paloma Pi- 
casso canoodled shoulder-pad-to-shoulder- 
pad with Naomi Campbell, Thierry Mugler 
and other regulars. 

“It was a fashion hub,” the designer 
Pierre Hardy said. “All the models, all the 
photographers; everybody was there. It 
was very social but also very private. It had 
the shine of Indochine but the comfort of 
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The restaurant Anahi 
reopened in May. Carmina 
Lebrero, below, a former 
owner, is now its hostess. 


Florent.” 

Haider Ackermann, the creative director 
of Berluti, would drop by three or four times 
a week. “You’d get out of work exhausted 
and the next thing you know you are danc- 
ing the stars away,” he said. “The meat was 
not that great, but you drank it away with 
mojitos.” 

“It really became a reunion of familiar 
people,” Mr. Ackermann added. “If you 
needed to cry a river because you lost a 
lover, you could. If you needed to be wild 
and dance flamenco until dawn, you could 
do that, too.” 

But the party, not to mention the me- 
diocre steak slathered in chimichurri sauce, 
came to an end in 2014, after a 29-year run. 

Sibling rivalry reared its head and Pilar, 
the older, quieter one who spent more time 
in the kitchen, wanted to return to Spain. 
Luckily for her, Cedric Naudon, a business- 
man, made the sisters an offer. He planned 
to include the restaurant in La Jeune Rue, 
or Young Street, his ambitious concept to 
turn Rue Volta and nearby streets into a 
trendy epicurean village. 

The new Anahi, however, was not the 
same. And Paris, or at least a particular sub- 
set of it, was in mourning. 

“It was really personal, in a way, when it 
closed,” said Olivier Rousteing, the creative 
director of Balmain. “There are not many 
places in Paris where you can go and feel 
yourself — not Olivier from Balmain, but 
just Olivier.” 

But perhaps no one was sadder than 
Carmina, a self-proclaimed “woman of the 


night,” who taught her patrons flamenco, 
refused to disclose her age but said she 
chose lovers over marriage because she 
“didn’t have the time.” 

“I’d get dressed and put my lipstick on 
and then I’d watch TV with tears running 
down my face,” Ms. Lebrero said of her 
years without Anahi. “I am like the moon. 
When the sun is out, I go inside. I am a party 
girl. Anahi was like my house, and its 
friends became my family.” 

La Jeune Rue, it turned out, was a flop 
and Anahi’s lease went to auction. Riccardo 
Giraudi, an Italian-born, Monaco-raised 
meat exporter who once lived nearby and 
was a regular, made a play. Much to his sur- 
prise, he beat out two other offers and took 
ownership in early 2017. 

“It’s an iconic restaurant,” Mr. Giraudi, 41, 
said. “I always said if I ever bought a restau- 
rant in Paris — I own several others in Mon- 
aco, Hong Kong — I’d love to buy Anahi be- 
cause of its history, and the meat and my 
connection to it.” 

He brought in better beef, but with the ex- 
ception of a small room that his husband, 
the architect Emil Humbert, turned into a 
yacht-inspired cocktail bar, the latest Anahi 
looks the same. Everything from the 
cracked white subway tiles to the opulent 
Art Deco ceiling dates back to its days as a 
butcher shop. 

Moreover, Carmina has returned: the ul- 
timate hostess with her MAC-red lips, short 
black bob, statement accessories and en- 
dearing, guttural laugh. She arrives by 
Metro (only on weeknights “because that’s 
when the chic people go out,” she said), and 
stays until the last customer leaves. 

“She’s emblematic; an iconic figure in 
Paris,” Mr. Rousteing said. “She’s so good to 
be around because she brings happiness 
and joy.” 





